




CHAPTER III 


Thet had dinner in tlio open-air, Irec-walled ’dining- 
room, and Saxon noted that it was Billy who paid the 
reckoning for tlio four. They knew many of the young 
men and women at t]ie other tablek and greetings and fun 
flow back and forth. Bert was verj’- i>o,ss<?ssive with Mary, 
ala.jst roughly so, resting hisihand on hers, catching and 
holding it ^ind, once, forcibly slipping off her two rings 
^md rcTusihg to return them for a long while. At times, 
when he put his arm around her waist, Mary promptly 
disengaged it ; and at other times, with elaborate oblmous-’ 
ness that deceived one, she allowed it to remain. 

And Saxon, talking littlS but'studying Billy Roberts very 
intently, was satisfied that there would be an utter differ- 
ence ill the way he would do su!?h things ... if ever he 
would do them. Anyway, he'd never paw a girl as Bert 
and lo{| of the other’ fellows did. She measured the breadth 
of Billy’s heavy shoulders. 

“Why do they calf jou ’Big’ Bill?’’ she asked. “You’re 
nut so very tali.” 

“Nope,’’ lie agreed. “I’m only five feet eight an’ three- 
guaiiers, I gue.ss it. must he my weight,” 

“Ho fights at a hundred an’ eiglity.” Bert inleigeeted. 
cut it,’’ Billy said quickly, a cloud-rift of dis- 
■pleasiAe showing in his eyt^. “J ain’t a fighter. 1 ain’t 
fougld in six numths. I’ve quit it. It don't puV.” 

“’V'ou got two hundred the night you put the Frisco 
Slasher to the bad.” Bert urged {>ruudly. 

“Cut it. Cut it now. Say, Sa.^on, you ain't so big 

yoursel.". are you? But you 'if' built just right if jmybody 
should ask you. You’re round an’ slender at the aame 
time. I bet 1 can guess your weight.” 

IQ 
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Everybody firuesses over it,” siie wtinied, while inwardly 
she was puzzled that she should at the same lime be gla^l 
and regretful that he di<l not light any more. 

‘^Not me,” he was- saying. *“Pm/a wooz at weighty- 
giie^in'. Just you watch me.” Ih/. regard'ed her criti- 
cally, and it was patent that warm app'roval p]ay*4i its 
little rivalry with the judgment of his gaze. “Wait a min- 
ute.” 

Ho reached over to her and felt lier arm at the biceps. 
The pressure of the encinding fingers w«'is firm and honest, 
and Saxon thrilled to it. There was magic in this man- 
boy. She wcMild-liave known only irritation liad Ihrt or 
any other man felt her a'mt. But this man’ /.<r he the 
man? shi was questioning, wdien he voiced hist ^‘omdusion. 

‘/Your clothes don't weigh more'n seven pound*^ Anth 
seven from — hum — say one hiindreil an' tweiity-lhree — one 
hundred an" sixteen is your stripped M'eiglit/" 

But at the peuultnnate word, Mary crh?d out with sharp 
reproof : • * ^ 

“Why, Billy Roberts, people dim't talk abinit suck 
things." 

lie ]ook(*d at her v/ith slow-growing^uieump rehen ding 
surprise. • Jf 

“What things?” he demanded finally. ^ 

“There 3 'oa go again! You ongld to be ashamed of 
yourself. Look! Yoi^Ve got Saxon blu.sliing’ " 

“1 am riot," Saxon (hmied indignantly. 

“An" if you keep on, Mary, you’d, have me Idusliing,” 
Billy growled. “1 I know what’s right an" what 

ain’t. It ain't what a guy says, but what he thinks, AiL 
I’m thinkhi" right, an’ Saxon knows it. An’ she* an’ r 
ain’t thinkm" wduit ytaVc thmkiu’ at all.” 

“Oh! Ohr' ytziy crljd “You’r:- getlin" worse an’ 
worsws I never think such things.” 

“Whoa, Mary ! lyiek up’” Bert ehe<Led her peremptor- 
ily. “You're ;n the WTong*stall. Billy iievrT makes mis- 
takes like that.” 

“But he needn't be so raw,” she persisted. 
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the ..tight black skirt, exposing a trim ankle and ddicate 
fiW’ell of calf, the white flesh gleaming through the thinnest 
and flimsiest of fifty-cent black silk stockings* She was 
slender, not t^ll, yet t]he due round’ lines of womanhood 
were hers. On her white shirtwaist was a pleated jabot 
of chSap lace, caught with a large novelty pin* of imitation 
coral. Over the shirtwaist was a natty jacket, elbow-sleeved, 
and to the elbows she wore gloves of imitation suSde. The 
one essentially natural touch about her appearance was 
the few curls, strangers to curling-irons, that escaped from 
under the little naughty hat of black velvet pulled low over 
the eyes. 

Mary s dark eyes flashed tvMi joy at the sight', and with 
a swif^ littk? nm slio caught the other girl in her arms 
and kissed lier in a breasi-erushing embrace. She released 
her, blushing at her o’wn extravagance. 

^^Tou look good to me/’ she cried, in ex+enuation. ‘‘If* 
I was a man 1 eotJdn’t keep my hands off yojji. I’d eat 
you, I sure would.” 

They went out of the pavilion hand in hand, and on 
through the .sunshine they strolled, .swinging hands gaily, 
reacting exuberantly from the week of deadening toil. They 
hung o\;er the railing of the bear-pM:, shivering at the huge 
j^d lonely denizen, and passed quickly on to ten minutes 
of laughter at the fnonkey cage. Crossing the grounds, 
they looked dowii into the little race track on the bed of a 
natural amphitheater where the early afternoon games were 
to take place. After that they explored the woods, threaded 
by countless paths, ever opening out in new surprivses of 
^en-]^ainted rustic tables and beindies in leafj’' nooks, 
many of wdii<*h were already pre-empted by family parties. 
On a grassy slope, tree-surroundod, they spread a news- 
paper and sat dowii on the short grass already tawmy-dry 
under the California sun. Half were they minded to do 
this because of the grateful indolence after six days of 
insistent motion, half in consciH’atiou for tlie hours of danc-* 
ing to come. 

“Bert Wanbopcll be sure to come,” Mary chattered. 
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lie said lie was going* to bring Billy Roberts — "Big 
Bill, ' all the fellows call him. He’s just a big boy, but he’s 
awfully tough. He’s a prizefighter, an’ all the girls run 
after him. I’m afraid of him. He ain’t quick in talkin’, 
lid’s more like that big bear we saw. IJrr-rf ! Brr-rf !; — 
bite your head off, just like that. lie ain’t really a prize- 
fighter He’s a teamster — belongs to the union. Drives 
for Corbcrly and Morrison. But sometimes he fights in the 
clubs. ]\Iost of the fellows are scared of him. lie’s got a 
bad temper, an’ he’d juKst as soon hit a fellow as eat, just 
like that. You won’t like him, but he’s a swell dancer. 
He’s hea\’^% you know, an ’ he just slides and glides aruvmd. 
You wj^iita have a dance virith ’m anyway. lie’s a good 
spender, too. Never pinches. But my! — Ke’s got one 
temper. ’ ’ 

. The talk wandered on, a monologue on Mary’s part, that 
centered always on Bert Wanhope. 

""You ar.d he are pretty thick,” Saxot ventured. 

marry ’m to-morrow,” Mary flashed out impul- 
sively, ^fhen her face went bleakly forlorn, hard almost 
in its helpless pathos. ""Only, he never asks me. lie’s 
. . Her pause was broken by sudden pji&sion. "'You 
watch out for him, Sasfon, if he ever come-s foolin’ around 
you. He’s no good. Just the same, I’d marry him to* 
morrow. He’ll never get me any other way.” Her mouth 
opened, but instead of opeaking she drew a long sigh. ""It’s 
a funny world, ain't it?” she added. ""More like a scream. 
And all the stars are worlds, too. I wonder where God 
hides.' Bert Wanhope says there ain’t no God. But he’s 
just terrible. He says the most terrible things. I^belii-^vc} 
in God. ‘Don’t you? What do you think about God, 
Saxon?” 

Saxon shrugged her shoulders and lauglied. 

""But if we do wrong we get ours, don’t we?” Mary 
persisted. "‘That’s what they all say, except Bert, He 
says he don’t care what he does, he’ll never get his, because 
when he dies he’s dead, an’ when he’s dead he’d like to 
see any one put anything acro^ on him that’d wake him 
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np. Ain’t he terrible, though? But it’s all so fuimy. 
Sometimes I get scared when I think Ood’s keepin’ an eye 
on me all the time. Do you think he knows what I’m sayin’ 
now? What do you think ho looks like, anyway?” 

don’t know,” Saxon answered. ‘‘He’s just a funny 
propij^sition.” 

“Oh!” the other g^isped. 

“lie isy just the same, from what all peoide say ofrhim,” 
Saxon went on stoutly. “My brother thinks he looks like 
Abraham Lincoln. Sarah thinks he has whiskers.” 

“An’ I never think of him withdiis hair parted,” Mary 
confessed, daring thtT thought and shivering with appre- 
heiSion. “lie just couldn’t have his hair* parted. ThaVd 
be funny.” 

“You kiioV that little, wrinkly Mexican that sells wire 
puzzles?” Saxon queried. “Well, God somehow always 
reminds me of him.” 

Mary lauglu^l outright, 

“Now that is fuiiiiy. I^never thought of him like that. 
How do you make it out?” ^ 

“Well, just like the little M^^xiean, he seems to spend 
his time peddling p\izzles. lie passes a puzzle out to every- 
body, and they spend all their lives tryin’ to work it out. 
They aH get stuck. I can’t work mine out. I don’t know 
where to sUirt. And at the puzzle he passed Sarah. 
And She’s part of Toni’s puzzle, and she only makes his 
worse. And llicy all, an’ everybody! know — you, too — are 
part of my puzzle.” 

“Mebbc the puzzles’ is right,” Man^^ considered. “But 

God don’t look like that ycAlow little Greaser. Thai IVon’t 
fan for. God don't look like anybody. Don’t you remem- 
he’r on the wall at the Salvation Amy it says ‘God is a 
spirit’?” 

That’s another one of his puzzles, 1 guess, because no- 
body knows what a spirit looks like.” 

" “That’s right, too.” Mary ^shudJr' red with reminiscent 
fear. “Whenever 1 try to think of God as a spirit, I can 
see Hen Miller all wrapped up in a sheet an’ ninnin’ ua 
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girls. We didn^t know, an’ it scared the life out of ufl. 
Little Maggie Murphy fainted dead away, and Beatrice 
Peralta fell an’ scratched her face liorrible. When I think 
of a spirit all I can, see is a white sheet runnin’ in the 
dark. Just tlio same, God don’t look like sc Mexican, an’ 
hc*don’t wear his hair parted.” , ^ 

A strain of music from the dancing pavilion brought 
both girls scrambling to their feet. 

^*We can get a couple of dances in before we eat,” Mary 
proposed- then it’ll be aflomoon an’ all the fel- 

lows’ll be here. Most of them are pinchers — that’s why 
they don ’t come early, wso as to get out of taking the girls 
to dinner. Jiut t^erl’s free jvith his money, an’ so Ls Bfily. 
If we can beat the other girls to it, they 'll tfike as to the 
resfaiuant. (k)me on, hurry, ^SaxuD.” 

There were few e.ou[)ies on the floor when they'arrivea 
.at the pavilion, and the two girls esvsayed the first waltz 
together. ^ 

* ^ There ’s ^ Bert now,” »S.*ixon, '^\hi:spA'eLl, as they came 
around tlif seeoxul tunf\ 

‘'‘Don’t talce any notice ef them,’’ Mary whispered back. 
“We’ll just keep on goin’. They tJiink we’ro 

chasin’ after them.” ^ 

But Saxon noted the heightened Volor iu the* other’s 
check, and felt lior quicker ])rea.thing, 

“Did you see that other one Mary aslced, as slie bUektd 
Saxon in a long slide aero.ss the far t^nd of the p.ivilion. 
“That was Billy Rtiherts. Ih-rt said he/d come. He’ll take 
you to dinner, and Beii’il tal.e. me. It's goin ’ to he a swell 
day, You’ll see. My! I only wish the music’ll hold out 
till we can get back to the oilier tmd.” “ . 

Down the xloor they danced, on man-trapping and din- 
ner-getting intent, two fresh young things that uruUmiably 
danced well and that were (hdiglitfully surprised when the 
music stranded tlu'in perilously near to their desire. 

. Bert and Mary addressed caeb other by their given 
names, but to Saxon Bert was “Mr. Wanhopc,” though h^:.^ 
^Icd her by her first name. The only introduction vfm o£ 
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Saxon and Billy Roberts. Mary carried it off with a flurry 
of ncrvouis carelessness. 

“Mr. Roberts — ^Miss Brown. She’s my best friend. Her 
jSyst name/s Saxon. .Ain’t it a scream of a nameV’ 

“Sounds good to me/’ Billy retorted, bat off and hjtnd 
exf ended, “l^leased to meet you, Miss Brown.” 

As their hands da>sped and she felt the teamster cal- 
lou>ses on liis ])alm, h<‘r quirk oyvs saw a score of *things. 
About all that he saw was her (yes, and then it was with 
a vague iinpression tliat they were biue. Not till later in 
the day did he realize that they Were gray. She, on the 
conlyir}^ saw his eyes as they rcjilly wen^-r-deep blue, wide, 
and handsome in a sullen-boyish way. She saw that they 
were straigl^t-looking, and she liked them, as she had liked 
the glihipsc she had caught of his hand, and as she liked 
the conliict of his hand itself. Then, too, but not sharply, 
she had perceived the short, square-set nose, tlie rosiness* 
of chc(ik, and the short upper lip, ere delight centered 
her flash of gaze *00 the well-modeled, large clean mouth 
where red lips smiled clear of the white, enviable teeth. 
— A. heyij, a great big manr-hoi/ ,• ivas her thought; and, as 
they smiled at each other and their hands slipped apart, 
she was startled by a glimpse of l^s hair — short and crisj) 
and sandy, hinting almost of palest gold save that it was 
*too flaxen to iiiiit of-gold at all. 

So blond was he that she was rroninded of stage-tjrpes 
she hail sc^en, smeh as Ole Olson and Yon Yonson; but 
Ihero resenildanee ceased. It was a moWev of color only, 
for the eyes were dark-lashed ami -browed, and were cloudy 
wfth temperament rallier than staring a cliiid-gaze of won- 
*dcr, and the suit of' smooth brown cloth had been made by 
a tailor. Saxon appraised the suit on the instant, and her 
secret judgmiuit was not a cent los.'i than jiffy dollars, Fur- 
tlicr, he liad none of the awkwardness of the Seandinaviau 
immigrant. On the contrary, he was or(' of those rare 
indiviiluals that radiate inustular grace through the un- 
gra(?eful man-gfiTOKmls of civilization. Every movement 
was supple, siow% and apparently considered. This she 
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did not see nor analyze. She saw only a clothed man 
with grace of carriage and movement. She felt, rattier 
than pcn'eived, the cfiJin and certitude of all the muscular 
play of him, and she felt, too, the promise of easement and 
rest that was especially grateful and eravod-for by one who 
had incessantly, for six days and at top-speed, ironed fancy 
starch. As the touch of his hand had been good, so, to 
her, this subtler feel of all of him, body and mind, was 
good. 

As he took her program and skirmished and joked after 
the way of young men, ‘she realized the iirimediacy of de- 
light she had takgn in him. Never in ht r life had she been 
so affexited by any man. Bh^ wondered to herself; Is this 
the 7na?if 

He danced beautifully. The joy was her**" that good 
dancers take wdien they have found a good dancer for a 
partner. The grace of those slow^-inoving, certain muscles 
of his accorded perfectly with the rhytlim^of the music. 
There was nfver doubt, mwer a betrayal l)f indecision. She 
glanced ah Bert, dancing “ tough with Mary, caroming 
down the long floor with more than one collision with the 
increasing couples. Graceful himself in his slender, tJill, 
lean-stomached way, B^rt w.'is aci’ounUxl a good dancer; 
yet Saxon did not jx^member <?ver having danced with hiiu 
with keen pleasure. Just a bit of a jerk spoiled his dancing 
— a jerk that did not ^jccur, usually, but that always im- 
pended. There was something spasmodic in his mind. He 
was too quick, or continually threatened to be too quick. 
He always seemed just on the verge <•£ overrunning the 
time, was disquieting. He made for ujirest. 

You're a dream of a dancer, ’"•Billy Roberts was say- 
ing. heard lots of tin: fellows talk uLyL>ut your danc- 

ing,"’ 

love it,” she answered. 

But from the way she said it he sensed her reluctance 
to speak, and dantied on in alence, while she wmrmed with 
the appreciation of a ivoraari for gentle consideration. 
Gentle consideration was a tiling rarely encountered in the 
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CHAPTER I 

“You hear me, Saxon? Come on along. What if it is 
the Bricklayers’? I’ll have gentlemen friends there, and 
60 ’ll you. I'he A1 Vista band’ll -be along, an’ you know 
it plays heavenly, jln’ you jast love dancin’ ” 

Twenty feet away, a stout, elderly wom^ interrupted the 
girl’s persuasions. The elderly woman’s back was turned, 
and the bact{ — loose, bulging, and misshapen — ^began a con- 
Vulsive’heaving. 

“Gawd!” .she cried out. “0 Gawd!” 

She flung u-ild glances, like tliose of an entrapped animal, 
up and down the*big whitewashed room that Ranted xvith 
heat and that was thickly humid with the sleaia that sizzled 
from the damp cloth under the, irons of the many ironers. 
From the girls and women near her, all swinging irons 
steadily but at high pace, came <yiick glances, and labor 
efficiency suffered to* the extent of a score of suspended or 
•inadequate movemepts. Tlie elderly woman’s cry had 
taustid a tremor of money-loss to^T»ass ameng the piece- 
work ironers of fancy starch. 

She gripped herself and her iron with a visible effort, p.nd 
dabbed futilely at tile frail, frilled garment on the. board 
ujtder her hand. 

. ’“I thought she’d got-' ’em again— didn’t you?” the girl 
said. 

“It’s a shame, a woman of her age, and . . - condi* 
tion,” Saxon answered, as she frilled a lace ruffle with a 
hot fiuting-iron. Her movements were delicate, safe, and 
swift, and though her face w«s wan with fatigue and ex-. 
hausLiug heat, Hiere was no slackening in her pace. 

“An’ her with seven, an* tw'o of 'em in reform school,” 
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the girl at the next board sniffed sympathetic agreemenl 
‘‘But you just got to come to Weasel Park to-monow, 
Saxon. The Brieklaycrs’ Is always lively — tugs-of-war, fat- 
man races, real Irish jiggin', an' . . . an' everything. 
An' the floor of the pavilion s swell." 

But the elderly woman brought another interruption. 
She dropped her iron on tlie shirtwaist, clutched at the 
board, fumbled it, cav(;d in at the knees and hips, and like 
a half-emply sack collapsed on the floor, lu r long shriek 
rising in the pent room to the acrid smell of scorching 
cloth. The women at the boards near to her scrambled, 
first, to the hot iron to save file clotli, and linen to In^r, while 
the forewinoian liurricd belligerently down the aisle. " The 
women lartlier awa}’ continued unsteadily at their work, 
losing movements to the extent of a minute^ std-hack to 
the totality of the efiiciency of the fancy-starch roora. 

. ' ‘‘Enough to kill a dog," tluj girl iiiattered, thumping her 
iron down on its rest witli reckless determinaliou. “Work* 
in’ girls’ ]lff> ain’t what ii s e/*acked "up. Mo to quit — 
that’s w'hci I’m cornin’ to." 

“Maryl" Raxon uttere^l the other's name wilh a re- 
proach so profound ihat she was compelled 1o rest her own 
iron for emphasis and so lose a dozen movements. 

Mary flaslied a half-friglitcned look 'across. 

“I didn’t moan it, Saxon," she whijnptTcd. “Honest, I 
didn’t. I wmiildn’r nepT go that way. Hut I leave' it to 
you, if a day like tliis don't get on anybody’s nerves. Lis- 
ten to that!" 

The stricken wmman, on her baek/drumming her heels 
on the floor, was shrieking persistently and monotonously, 
like a mechanical sinm. Two women, clutching her under 
the arms, were dragging her down the aisle. She drummed 
and shrieked the length of it. The door opemed, and a vast, 
muffled roar of machinery burat in ; and in the roar of it 
the drumming and the shrieking were drowned ere the 
.door awning shut. Remained of the episode only the scorch 
of cloth drifting ominously through tte air, 

“ it ’a sickenin ’ ’ said M ary. 
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And thereafter, for a long time, the many irons rose and 
feir, the pace of the room in no wise diminished ; while the 
forewoman strode the aisles with a threatening eye for 
incipient breakdown and hysteria. Occasionally an ironer 
list the stride for an instant, gasped or sighed, then caijght 
it uf again with weary determination. The long summer 
day waned, but not the heat, and under the raw flare of 
electric light the work went on. • 

By nine o’clock the first women began to go home. The 
mountain of fancy starch had been demolished — all save 
the few remnants, here and there, on the boards, where the 
ironcrs still labored,* 

Saxon finished ahead of Ma^y, at whose board she paused 
on the way out. 

Saturday night an’ another week, gone,” Mary said 
baournfUlly, her young cheeks pallid jind hollowed, her black 
eyes blue-shadowed and tired, ‘‘^hat d’you think you’ve 
made, Saxon ? ’ ’ ^ ^ 

'‘Twelve and a^quarter/’ was the answer, just touched 
with pride. “And IM a-made more if it wasn’t for that 
fake Imnoh of starchcrs,” * 

“My! I got to ])ass it to you,” Mary congratulated. 
“You’re a. sure tienie hustler — ju^t eat it up. Me — I ve 
only teti an’ a half, hn' for a hard week. . , , See you on 
•the nine-forty. Sury now. We can just fool around until 
the dancin’ begins. A lot of my gentlemen friends’ll be 
there in the afternoon.” 

Two blocks from tiic laundry, where an arc-light showed 
a gang of toughs on I he comer, Saxon quickened her pace. 
Unconsciously her face sot and hardened as she passed. 
Slie (lid not catch the words of tlie muttered comment, but 
the rough laughter it raised made her guess and warmed 
her eliceks with resentful blood. Three blocks more, turn- 
ing once to left and oru^e to right, she walked on through 
the night that was already growing cool. On either side 
were workingmen’s houses, of^weatliered wood, the ancient- 
paint grimed w^ith the dust of years, conspicuous only for 
cheapness and ugliness. 
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Dark it waj=?, but she made no mistake, the familiar sag 
and screeching reproach of the front gate welcome im'der 
her hand. She went along the narrow walk to the rear, 
avoided the missing step without thinking about it, and 
entered the kitchen, where a solitary gas-jet flickered. She 
turned it up to the best of its flame. It was a small W)om, 
not disorderly, because of lack of furnishings to disorder 
it The plaster, discolored by the steam of many wash- 
days, was crisscrossed with cracks from the big earthquake 
of the previous spring. The floor was ridged, wide-cracked, 
and uneven, and in front of the stove it was worn through 
and repaired ivitli a five-gallon oil -can hammered flat and 
double. A stiik, a dirty roller-towel, several chairs, and a 
wooden table completed the picture. 

An apple-core crunched under her fool, as she drew a 
chair to the table. On the frayed oilcloth, a supper ’^waited. 
She attempted the cold beans, thick with grease, but gave 
then up, and buttered a slice of bread. 

The rickely house shook to a hea^y, piideless tread, ami 
through the inner door came Sarah, middle-aged, lop- 
breasled, hair-tousled, her -face lined wdth care and fat 
pet\iianee. 

“Huh, it's you,” she grunted a greeting. “I just 
couldn’t keep things warm. Such a day! 1 near died of 
the heat. An’ little Henry cut bis lip awful. The doctor 
had to put four stitches in it.” 

Sarah came over and stood mounlainously by the table. 

“Yvliatts the matter with them beans?” she challenged. 

“Nothing, only . . Saxon cAught her breath and 
i&voideS the threatened outburst. “Only I’m not hungry, 
it’s been so hot all day. It was terrible in the laundry.” 

Eecklessiy she tool; a mouthful of the cold tea that had 
been steeped so long that it was like acid in iier mouth, 
and recklessly, under the eye of her sister-in-law, she swal- 
lowed it and the rest of the cupful. She wipo3 mouth 
.on her hjindkerchief and got up. 

“T guess I’ll go to bed.” 

“V/onder you ain’t out to a dance,” Sarah sniffed. 
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ain't it, you. come home so dead tired every night, 
n* yet any night in the week you can get out an' dance 
unearthly hours." 

Saxon started to spe;ik, suppressed, herself with tightened 
ifps, then lost control ‘and blazed out: ^' Wasn^'t you ever 
yoiu^g?" 

Without waiting for reply, she turned to her bedroom, 
whieii opened directly off the kitchen. It was a small room, 
eight by twelve, and the earthquake had left its marte 
upon the plaster. A bed and cnair of cheap pine and a 
very ancient chest of drawers constituted the furniture. 
Saxon had knovn this chest of drawers all her life. The 
vision of it was woven into hjr .earliest recollections. She 
knew it had crossed tlie plains with her y)eople in^a prairie 
schooiK^r, ft was of solid mahogany. One end was cracked 
®and dehled from the capsize of the wagon in Eock Canyon. 
A bullet-hole, plugged, in the face of the top drawer, tdd 
of the fight with Indians at Little Meadow. Of these 
happenings her uw)thcr had told her: also had she told that 
the chest had come with the family originally from Eng* 
land in a day even earlier tluua the day on which George 
Washington was born. 

Above the chest of drawers, on^thc wall, hung a small 
looking-glass. Tbrfjst under the molding were photo- 
• graphs of young 11^,1 n and women, and of picnic groups 
wherein the young men, with hats rakishly on the baefca 
of their heads, encircled the girls with their arms. Farther 
along on the wall were a colored calendar and numerous 
colored advertise.men'ls and sketches tom out of magazines, 
Jkist of these sketches weiv of hoi>ies. From the gas* fixture 
.idmg a tangled bunch of will-seribl^led dance programs. 

Saxon started take off her hat. but suddenly sat down 
on the bed. She sobbed softly, with c(uisiderod repression, 
but the woak-latched <loor swmng ncuselessly open, and she 
was startled by h<T sisterdu-Lw s voice. 

Vvhfit's matter with If you didn't 

them beans " 

*‘No, no," Saxon explaintxi hurriedly, just tired. 
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that’s all, and my feet hurt. I wasii!t hungry, Sarali, 
just beat out.” " 

. '"If you took care of this house,” came the retort, 
cooked an’ baked, an’ washed, an’ put up with what I put 
up, you’d have something to be beat out about. You’ve got 
a snap, you have. But just wait.” SaraJi broke to 
cackle gloatingly. “Just wait, that’s all, an’ you’ll be fool 
enouglrto get married some day, like me, an’ then you’ll 
get yours — an’ it’ll be brats, an’ brats, an’ brats, an’ no 
more dancin’, an’ silk stoekin’s, an’ throe pairs of shoes at 
one time. You’ve got .a cinch — nobody to think of but 
your own precious self — an’ a lot of ^^ning hoodlums makin’ 
eyes at you an' tollin’ you how beautiful your t*yes 
are. Hitb! Some fine da}’' you'll tie up to one of ’em, 
an’ then, mebbe, on occasion, you’ll wc^ar black eyes for 
a change.” 

. -“Don’t say that, Sarali,” Saxon protested. “My brotlicr 
never laid hands on you. You know that.” 

“No more he. didn’t. He. never had tho gumption. Just 
the same, he’s better stock than that tougii crowd you run 
with, if he can’t make a livin’ an’ keep his wife in three 
pairs of shoes. Just the same he’s oodU^s bet ter ’n your 
bunch of hoodiums that no decent w^oman’d wipe her one 
pair of shoes on. Ilow'you’ve missed* trouble this long is 
beyond me. Mebbe the younger generj^tion is w iser in such 
things — I don ’t know. But I do know that a young woman 
that has three pairs of Ihoes ain’t thinkin’ of anything but 
her own enjoyment, an’ she's goiu’ to get iiers, I can tell 
her that much. Vlien I was a girt tlure wasn’t such 
doin’s.* My mother’d taken the hide off mo if I done the 
things you do. An’ she was right, just as ever^lhing in 
the world is WTong now. Look at your brother, a-ruiinih’ 
around to socialist meetin’s. an’ chew'in’ hot air, an’ dig- 
gin’ up extra strike dues to the union tliat means so much 
bread out of the mouths of his children, instead of makin’ 
good with his bosses. Why, the ducR he pays would keep 
me in seventeen pail's of slioes if I was nannygoat enough 
to want ’era. Some day, mark ray w'ords, he’ll get his 
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ime, an’ then what’U we do? Wliat’U I do, with five 
mouths to feed an’ nothin’ corain’ in?” 

She stopped, out of breath but seething with the tirade 
yet to come. 

’“Oh, Sarah*, please won’t you shut the door?” Saxon 
plead^id. . * 

The door slanjmed violently, and Sfixon, ere she fell to 
crying again, could iiear her sister-in-law lumbering. about 
the kitchen and talking loudly to herself. 



CHAPTER II 


Each bought her own ticket at the entrance to Weasel 
Park. And each, as she laid her half-dollar down, was 
distinctly aware of how many pie<x\s of fjmey shirch were 
represented by the coin It was loo early for the crowd, 
but bricklayei'^ and their families, lad('n with huge lunch- 
baskets aihj armfuls of babies, were already going in — a 
healthy/ husky race of workmen, well-paid and robustly 
fed. And with them, Imre and ti.ere, undisgivs(‘d by their 
decent American elollung, snialier in hulk and stature, 
weazened not aionc by age but by the pinch of lean yeai's 
and early hardship, were grandfather,^ and mothers who 
bad patently first seen the light of day on old Irish soil. 
Their fao^ showed content and pride as tluw limped along 
with this lusty progeny of theirs that had fed on better 
food. 

Not with these did Ma^y and Saxon b^douit They knew 
them not, had no ac^iuaintances among ilwm. It did not 
matter whether the festival vcortt frish^ Gerimm, or Slavon- 
ian; whether the picnic was Ihc Prlcklayersh the Brewers h 
or tiie Butchers h nicy, the girls, were of the dancing 
crowd that .svcdled by a ceriahn ousb'uit i>rrcc'atage the 
gate receipts of ail the piciih's. 

Tiuy strolifd ulumt iirunng tin, Ir.jnHis where peanuts 
were grinding and popcorn wc:s pn;paration lu." 

the day, and v/uit ou and inspictt i !h(* dauf’e floor of tlic 
pavilion. Saxon, dinging t(/ nn izn 'cdnaiy f»artncr, essayed 
a few steps of the dip-waitz. Mary (Ma})f»cd lier hands. 

“ hi y ! ’ ’ she cr i e-I . ' ^ You 're j asf s v;c) 1 1 A rd t hem atock- 
in's is peaches/' 

Saxon rsmilcii with ap])rer‘\ation, ynuid/'d out her foot, 
velvet-slippered with high Cuban hcits, and slightly lifted 

10 
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‘‘Come on, Ma^3^ an’ be good, an’ cut that stuff,” was 
Biliy’s dismissal of her, as he turned to Saxon. “How 
near did I come to it?'* 

“One hundred and twenty-two/’ she answered, look- 
ing deliberately at Mary. “One twenty two with my 
clothes.” 

Bjily burst into hearty laughter, in wdiicli Bert joined. 

“1 don't care,” Mary protested. “Yoirre terrible, both 
of you — an’ you, too, Saxon. I'd never a-thought it of 
you. ' ' 

“Listen to me, kid,” Bert began soothingly, as his arm^ 
slipped aroujid her ^vaist. 

Bu4dn the false cxeilement she had worked herself into, 
Mary nnlcly repulsed the arm, and then, fearing tliat she 
had wounded her lover s feelings, she took advantage of 
*the teasing ahd banter to recover her good humor. His 
arm was permitted to return, and with heads bent together, 

tliev talked in whispei's, 

* • 

Billy dis(ueetly*t)egari t<j make coLversatinu 'uith Saxon. 

“Say, you know, y^mr naine is a funny one. I never 
heard it iJXgged on anybody beforf*. But it's all right. I 
like it,” 

“My motluT gave it to me. She was educated, and knew 
all kinds of words. -She was alwa,?^s reading books, almost 
•until slie died. And she wrote lots and lots. I've got 
some of her poetry’ joiblished in a San Jose newspaper 
long ago. The Saxons were a ‘race oT peoph‘ — ^she told me 
all about them when 1 was a little girl, Tliey \vere wild, 
like Indians, only they >vere white. And they had blue 
eyes, and yellow hair. uthI tliey were awful lightersT."* 

•As sjie talked, Billy followed her solemnly, his eyes stead- 
ily turned on liers. 

“Never heard of them,” he confessed. “Did they live 
anywhere around lien*?” 

She laughed. 

“No. Tliey lived in England, They were the first Eng- 
lish^ and you know the Americans cane* from the English. 

c're Saxons, you an’ me, an' Mary, an' Bert, and all the 
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Americans that are real Americans^ you know, and not 
Dagoes and Japs and such.’^ 

folks lived in America a long time/’ Billy said 
slowly, digesting the information she had given and relat- 
ing himself to it. ^‘Anyway, my mother’s folks did. They 
crossed to Maine hundreds of years ago.” ^ 

'‘My father w^as State of Maine,” she broke in, with a 
little gargle of joy. “And my mother was bom in Ohio, 
or where OJjio is now. She used io call it the Great AVest- 
ern Eeserve. What was your father?” 

“Don’t Imow.” Billy shinigged his shoulders. “Ho 
didn’t know hiiiisolf. Nobody ever knew, thougli he was 
American, all ri^ht, all right.” 

“Ilis liaiiK^’s regular old American,” Saxon suggested. 
“There s a big English general right uoav vrhuse name is 
Roberts, I’ve read it in tlie paptn-s. ” 

“But Roberts my father's name. He .never knew' 

wdiat his name was. Roberts ^vas the name of a gold-miner 
who adopti^d liiiii. A^ou see, it was t Ids .way. When they 
W'as Indiaii-iiglJiin’ up ibere with the Alodoc Indians, a 
lot of the miners an’ settlers t()(»k a hand. Roberts was 
captain of one outiii, and once, after a light, ihey took a 
lot of lirisonns — s(juaws, an’ kids an’ babies. An’ one of 
the Idds was rny fatlier. They figured he was about five 
years old. lie didn't kiuuv nothin’ but Indian.” 

Saxon clapped li('r hands, and her eyes sparkled; “He'd 
been captured on an lAidiari raid!” 

“That's the way tliey figunal it,'’ Billy n jdded. “They 
recollected a wagon-train of Oregon » set tiers tliat'd been 
killed by the ^dodoes four years before. Roberts adopted 
him, and that's viiv 1 don’t kntnv his real name. Bpt ycu 
can bank o*n it, he crossed the jdaiu.s just the same.” 

“So did my father,” Saxon said proudly. 

“An’ iriy mother, too,” Billy added, ]>ride touching Iiis 
owm voice. “ Anyway, she came i)retly close to erossin’ the 
plains, because she was burn ip a wagon on the River Platte 
on the way out.” 

“My motlier, too,” said Saxon, ‘^She was eight years 
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old, an’ she walked most of the way after the oxen began 
to*give out.” 

Billy thrust out his hand. 

^ Put her there, kid,” he Said. . We’re just like old 
friends, what with the s^ime kind of folks behind us.’^^ 

With shining .eyes, Saxon extended her hand to his* and 
gravely they shook. 

‘‘Isn’t it wonderful?*’ she murmured. ‘"We’re both old 
American stock. And if you aren't a Saxon there never 
was on(i — your hair, your eyes, your skin, eveiytliing. And 
you’re a fighter, too.” 

“1 guess all our old folks was fighters when it comes to 
that*’ It come natural to ’eg), .an' dog-gone it, they just, 
had to fight *)r they'd never come through.” 

“What cire you two talkin’ abouti” Mary broke in upon 
' them. • 

“They’re thicker’n unish in no lime,” Bert girded- 
“You'd think IhoY'd known each other a week already.” 

“Oh, we knevweaeh other longer than Saxon re- 

turned. “Before ever w'e were born our iblivs W'cre walkin’ 
across the plains ti^g^dher.” , 

“When your folks was waitin’ for tlic railroad to be 
built rin’ all the Indians killed off before they dasted to 
start for California,” was Billy’s wuy of proclaiming the 
new alliance. “We're the real goods, Saxon an’ me, if 
anybody should ride up vn a buzz-wagon an’ ask you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mary boiisteS with quiet petulance. 
“My fallier stayed beliind to fight in the Civil “War, lie 
was a drummer-boy' That’s why hr didn’t come to Cali- 
fornia until afterward.” 

’ “And rny father w^'ut back to light in the Civil War,” 
Saxon said. 

“And mine, too,” said Billy. 

They look(‘d at each other gleefully. Again they had 
found a new eontacd. 

“Well, theyTe all dead, ain’t they?” eas Bert’s satur- 
nine comment. “There ain’t no dilTerencc dyin’ in battle 
or in the peorhouse. The thing is they re dcudo. I wouldn’t 
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care a rap if my father’d been lumped. It’s all the same 
in a thousand years. This braggin’ about folks makes me 
tired. Bcvsides, my father couldn’t a-fought. He wasn’t 
bom till two years after the war. Just the same, two of 
my uncles were killed at Gettysburg. Guess we done oxii* 
sliarii.'’ , 

“Just like lliat,” Mary apxdauded. 

Bert 'a nnn went around her waist again. 

“We re here, ain’t we?” he said. “An’ that’s what 
counts. The dead are dead, an’ you can bet your sweet 
life tliey ju5't keep on stayin’ dead.” 

Mary put her hand ovrT liis mouth ’)uid began (o chide 
him for his awfulness, whereupon lie kiss(‘d the palm of 
h<^r band and pul his head closer to Lei's. 

The merry clatter of dishes was increasing ils th» din- 
ing-room tilled u]). ller(' and there voices’ wen^ raised 
in snalclies of song. There were shrill squeals and 
screams and bursts of heavier male laugliler as the ever- 
lasting skirnisliing between the young men and girls played 
on. Among some of the nnm the signs of drink were al- 
ready manifest. At a near , table girls were calling out to 
Billy. And Saxon, tlie sense of bunfKirary possession al- 
ready strong <»n ic'r, nolinl with jealous eyes that he was 
a favorite and desired olJjeet to them. » 

“Ain’t they awful?” ]\Iar 3 " voiced her disapproval. 
“Tiuy got a nerve. 1 know who they are. No respectable 
girl’d have a thing to ?io with tlu-m. Jusleii to that!” 

“Oh, yon VdW, you,” one. of them, a tmxom young bru- 
nette, was calling. “Hope you ain’t forgfitten me, Bill.” 
“Oh, you chicken,” he called back gallant 
Saxon flattered herself that ho showed vexation, ami she 
eoneeived ah immense dislike for the brunette. 

“Goin’ to danee?” the latter called. 

“Mehbe,” he answered, and turned abruptly to Saxon, 
we old Americans oughta slick together, don’t you 
think? They ain’t many of left. The country’s fillin’ 
up with all kinds of foreigners.” 

lie talked on steadily, in a low, confidential voice, head 
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close to liers, as advertisement to the otber girl that he 
was occupied. 

Prom the next table on the opposite side, a young man 
had singled out Sfixon. llis dress was tough. Ills com- 
panions, maJe and female, were tougli. liis face was in- 
his cye^ touched with wildiu^s. • 

‘'Iley, you!’’ he called. You with the velvet slippers. 
Me for\vou.’' 

The girl beside him jjut her arm around his neck and 
to hash him, and through th^j rnufflejnent of her em- 
brace they ('ould hear him gurglirjg: 

‘‘I tell you shc'i? some goods. Watch rne go across an" 
win»her from them cheap skal(^/’ 

‘■'Buleliertown hoodlums/ ^ Mary sniffed. 

Saxoirs*eyes cnenuntend the eyes of the girl, wdio glared 
hatred aciuefe at her. And in Billy’s eyes she vsaw moody 
anger smoldering. The eyes were more sullen, more hand- 
some than ever, and clouds and veils and lights and shail- 
ows .sliifled and^dc*cpcned in tlie blu<j of them until they 
gave her a sense of unfathomable d(*plh. lie had stopped 
talking, and he made no effort to talk. 

*'l)on"t start a rough house, Bill,” Bert cautioned. 

They re from across the bay an" Miev don"t know you, 
that’s all.” 

Bert stood up suddenly, stepped oVer to the other table, 
whispered brielly, and came back. Every face at the table 
was turned on Billy. The offender arose brokenly, shoolc 
off Ute detaining hand of his girl, and came over. He was 
a large man, with hard, malignant face and bitter eyes. 
Also, he was a subdued m;iD. • 

• *'You"rc Big Bill Koberts,” he said thickly, clinging to 
•the table as he reded. “1 take my hat off to you. 1 apolo- 
gize. I admire your taste in skills, an" lake it from me 
that's a <*oTnx>liment ; but I didn’t know wbo you was. If 
I’d knowed you wjjs Bill Roberts there wouldn’t been a 
peep from my fly-trap. D’ye get me? I apologize. Will 
you shake hands?” 

Gruffly, Billy said, all right — forget it, sport /’ and 
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sullenly he shook bands and with a .slow, massive move- 
ment thrust thy other back toward his own table. 

Saxon was glowing. Hero was a man, a protector, some- 
tiiing to leanagainst, of whom even thoButchertown toughs 
were afraid as soon as his name was mentioned. 



CHAPTER IV 


After dinner there were two dances in the paviHon, and 
then band Jed the way to the race track for the games. 
The dancers followed, and all through the grounds the 
picnic parties left their tables to join in. Five thousand 
packed the grassy slopes of the amphitheater and swarmed 
inside tlie race trac'k. Jlerc, first of Ike events, the men 
were lining up for a tug of ^ar. The contest between 
the Qaklamd Brittkiayers and the ^San Francisco Bricklay- 
ers, and the* plck(Ml braves, huge aiid boavy, w’erc taking 
their positions along tlie roj)e. They kicked hoel-hold^’ in 
the soft earth, rubb(al their hands witli the soil from under- 
foot, and langln^^^ and joked with the crowd that surged 
about them, 

Th(^, judges and watchers siniggled vaudy to keep back 
tliis crowd of relatives and inends. The Celtic blood was 
up, and the Celtic faction spirit ran high. The air was 
filled Avitii cries of eiicrr, advife, wamhig, and threat. 
Many elected to leave the side of lludr own team and go 
to the side of the o’tiier team with tlu* intention of circum- 
venting frail play. There were asp many women as men 
among the jostling sup[>orters. The dust from the tram- 
plifig, scuflling fc.C. rose in the air, and Mary gasped and 
coughed and h(‘gged Bert to fake her away. But he, the 
Smp i;i him elabsl with tin' prospect of trouble, insisted on 
•urging in closer. Saxon clung to Billy, wlio sIo\s ly and 
methodically ct bowed an<l shouidcia d a way for iier. 

*‘No place for a girl/' In- grnmhird, looking dowm at her 
with ,a masked exj)ression of ‘nt-mindediicss, while bis 
elbow powerfully ( rushed ou lh< b' a big Irishman 

vvlio gave room, ‘‘Tilings'll break loos/^ when they siati 
])ulliiik They^s been too much drink, aiF you know wdiat 
Jlic Slicks are for a rough liouse/’ 

27 
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Saxon was very miicli out of place among iJjcsc largo- 
bodied men .and women, Siie seemed very small and child- 
like, deli(*ato and fragile, a creature from another race. 
Only Billy’s skilled bulk and imisclc saved her. He was 
eontmually glancing from face to face of the women and 
always leturning to study iu'r face, nor wlis she unaware 
of the contrast lie was making. 

Some' cxcit{?menl occurred a score of feet .away from 
them, and to the sound of exclamations and blows a surge 
ran through the c^fv^vd, A large man, w’cdged sidewise in 
the jam, ^\as slewed against Saxon, e^nishiiig lier closely 
against l>i]iy, wlm rtau bed aeros-s to the man's sboiilder 
wuth- a massive thrust that wls not so slow as usual. An 
invoJU'jUiry gruui <'ame frem the lu'efinj, vvho /minimi his 
head, .Miouing smi-rcddencd blond skin and unmistakable 
angry Irisli eye.N, 

'‘\Vhat\s ratin’ yell?'" he snarled. 

*‘Oet off^your Toot: y<*u'n standin’ or. il/' was Billy’s 
contemptuous rejily, cmpliask(‘d by an in(U'cr*de of 
thrust. 

The Irishmrin grunted airahi an<l made a frantie stnigglc 
to twist his body around, but the vwHlging luxlie^ on either 
side held him in a vise. ' 

break yor ugly face for ych in a minute/’ he an- 
nounced in wratli-lhick t()n{*.>. 

Then his own face uKderwent transformation. The snarl 
left the lips, and the angry eyes grew genial. 

“An' sure an’ it s ycr.s('lf/’ he said., “1 didn't know it 
was yell, a-shoviu’. J se^-n y<*h lick the Torribic Swede, if 
yeh uus robluMl on the decisiion.” 

“No, you -didn't. Bo,” Ibllv answ(*red pleasantly ^^You 
sasY me take a good heatin’ thai night. The decision wais 
all rigid..” 

The Irishman was now beaming He had endeavored io 
pay a compliment with a lie. and the prompt rc[>udiatk>n 
of the lie served only to increase his hero-wmrship 

“Sure, an’ a bad heatin' it was,” he adamwle<lged, 
yell showed the grit of a bmieJi of wildcats. Soon 2 is I 
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can get me arm free goin^ to shake ycli by the hand 
an' help yeh aise yer young lady." 

Frustrated in the struggle to get the cro^vd back, the 
referee fired his revolver in the air,, and the iug-of-war was 
on. Panderhonium broke loose. Saxon, protected by the 
t\v# big men, was near enough to the front to see much 
that ensued. The men on the rope pulled and strained 
till their fac(^ were red with effort and their joints «'!rackled. 
The rope was new, and, as tlieir hands slipped, their wives 
and daugliters sprang in, scooj)ing up the earth in double 
handfuls and pouring it on 1.h* rope and the hands of 
their nun to give tluuu better grip. 

A stout, middl<‘-aged worr^ii^' carried beyond herseK by 
llie jiassion of* tJie contest, seized the rope and pulled be- 
side her husband, erieouragc'd liim with loud cries. A 
waleh(*r from the opposing ti'am dragged her screaming 
aAvay and was drop[;ed like a sleiT by an r^ar-blow frofn a 
partisan from Ihf* woman s t(*am. He, in turn, went down, 
and brawny w’Otnen joiiKMl with tlaur men in* the battle. 
Vainly the judges and w'uleliCTs begged, pleaded, yelled, 
iuid swung with their fists. Men, as well as women, were 
S])riiigijig ill to the rope and [uilling. No longer was it 
team against team, but all Oakia^id against all San Fran- 
(dsco, b'stooTied wilh a free-l’or-all fight. Hands overlaid 
hand.s two and thre.o dvop in the stniggh^ to grasp the rope. 
And hamis that found no holds\ doubled into bunches of 
knuekh‘S tluit imyiai'ted on the jaws of tlie watchers who 
strove to bair liand hoULs from the rojie. 

Bert ycljicd with *joy, while Alary clung to him, mad witk 
fear. Close' to tho rop<‘ ihe tighters were going down and 
feeing^ trampI(H:l. Tlic dust arose in clouds, wdiile from be- 
yond, all around, unable to get into the battle, could be 
heard flic siirill and impotent rage-screams and rage-yells 
of women and men. 

Dirty work, dirty work," r>illy muttered over and 
over; and, though he saw imich that ociiirred, assisted by 
the friendly Irislinuin he was coolly and safely working 
Saxon back out of the melee. 
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At last tlio break came. The losing team, accompaaied 
by its host of volunteers, was dragged in a rush over the 
ground and disappeared under the avalanche of battling 
forms of the onlookers., 

Leaving Saxon untler the protection of the Irishman in 

outer eddy of calm, Billy plunged back into the mixfup. 
Several minutes later he emerged with the missing couple 
—Bert bleeding from a blow on the car, but hilarious, and 
Mary rumpled and hjsteri'^al. 

'^Tliis ain't sport/’ she kept repeating. a shame, 

a dirty shame.” 

‘‘Wo got to outa this,” Billy said. “The fun’s only 
commeiioed/’ 

“Aw, wait,” Bert begged. “It's worth eight dollars. 
It’s ehetp at any price. I ain’t scon so man^^ black eyes 
and bloody noses in a month of Sundays.” 

''Well, go on buck an' enjoy yourself,” Billy com- 
mended. “I'll take the girts up there, on the side hill 
vdiere we c*aji look on. Bui 1 w;oii’t giv$ much for your 
good looks if some of tlicm Micks lands on you.” 

The trouble was oyot in an amazingly short time, for 
from tlie judges’ stand beside tlu‘ track the announcer was 
bellowing the start of tbe^ boys’ fooLraee ; and Bert, disap- 
pointed, joined Billy and the two girls On the hillside look- 
ing down unr.n the track. 

There w^rt^ races and girls’ races, raec'S of young 

women and old women, of fat men and fat women, sru*k 
'»"aees and thn'-'-leir-red ra<*(“^. and th(^ oontOvStanLs strove 
around the small track throuidi a IhMilAm of cheering sup- 
porters/ The di'g-of-war was already forgot, ten, and good 
nature reigned agaii,. 

Five young ma t<ied the mark, erouehing with finger- 
dps TO tJie ground and wading tlie starter’s revolver-shot. 
Three w'ere in their sh^cldng-l’cet, and tlm romnining tw’o 
v;ore s])!ked running-shoes. 

. “ YouTjg men ’s race, ” Bmd rcml from Die program, “ Ab ’ 
only one prizf* — ^t wenty five doJIar.s. the re<l-hegMl With 
the spikes — the <Mie next to the outsiih^ San PjranckCO^S 
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set on him winning. Ile^s their craek, an' there’s a lot of 
bets up." 

‘^Wh(>’s goin’ to win?" Mary; deferred to Billy’s su- 
perior athletic knowledge. 

^^How can I tell?" he answered^. never saw any cc 
’eig before. But they all look good to me. May ihtJ beet 
one win, that's all." 

Tlie revolver was lired, and the five runners .were off 
axid favay. Three were outdistanced at the start. Red' 
head ied, with a hlack-haii'od young man at his shoulder^ 
and it was plain that the race lay. between these tw’O. Half- 
way around, the htack -haired on(3 took the lea(^ in a spurt 
that’was iulonded to last to the finish. Ten feet he gained^ 
nor could Red-heatl cut it down an inch. 

"The hfty s a streak," Billy commented. "He ain't try- 
in' his liard?^ht, an’ Red-head's just bustin’ himself." 

Still ten fe(‘t in the lead, the blucli* haired one breasted 
the tape in a hubbub of cheers. Yc't yidls of disapproval 
could he d'stiiJjyiLslu'd. ^Bert hugged himself •with joy. 

"-MuMiim," he gloated. "Ain’t Frisco sore? Watch 
out for fireworks jjow. He's bein’ challenged. Tho 

judges ain't payin’ him tlie money, .An' he's got a gang 
behind liini. Oh ! Oh ! Oli ! Ain't had so much fun since 
my old woman broke lier leg!" * 

“Wliy don’t they pay lum, Billy?" Saxon asked. "lie 
W’on." 

"TheFi isc'O huneli is challengin' ftiui for a profe.s.sionai/ 
Idliy Ouieidabd. '"That's wliat. they're all beefin’ about. 
]>ui it ain’t light, -'riiey all ran for that inomy, so they're' 
all fn’ofessi<>nal.'’ 

• TIm^ crowd surged ami argiu^d and roared in front 
ilie judges' slauti. d'ho stand was ii rickety, tw'o-slory af- 
fair, the Second story o])eu at the front, and here tte 
judges Could ])<’- Seen debating as heatedly as the crowd 
beucalh Ihcm. 

"There she starts!" B<Tt 4 .n’ied. "Ob, yon rough-house!" 

Tim black-haired racer, backed by a dozen supporter^ 
was climbing the outside stairs to the judges. 
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‘‘The purso-holder’s hi?; friend/’ Billy said, ‘'See, he’s 
paid hiin, an’ some of the judges is willin’ an’ some aVe 
beeliir. An ’ now that other gang’s going up — ^they’re Red- 
head Vs/* lie turned to Saxon with a reassuring smile. 
“ WeVe well out of it this time. There’s goin’ to be rough 
stuff' down there in a minute.” ^ ^ 

‘‘The judges are Irvin’ to make him give the money 
back/’ Bert explained. “An’ if Ik' don’t the otlier gang’ll 
take it away from him. See! TheyVe reaehin’ for it 
now. ' ’ 

Hick above his lieavl, the winner held the roll of paper 
contai^iing the tvenly-live silver dollars.' His gang, around 
him, vas shoiilderiug back those who tried to sei^ief the 
inom\v. No blows had Ikmui struck yet, hut the struggle 
incre;e‘*'d until the frail structure 8iH>r>k and swa/ed. Fn)m 
the crowd beueaUi tlie winner was variously a<ldressed: 
“Give it back, you dog!” “ITang on to it. Ti'nl” “Y(ui 
wen fair, Timmv!” “Give it ba(*k, vou dirlv robber!” 
Abuse unprintable as well as frijmdly a(lviee was hurled 
at biin. 

Tli(' struggle grew niore^ vi(»leni. TimV supporters 
strove io hold liirn off tiu' lloor so that his liand would still 
be above th^ grasj)iiig hands that shot up, <)nc<*, for an 
instant, his arm wiis jerked down. Again it \vciil up. But 
evidently tlic ];aper had ])roken, and with a last des])erate 
effort. i>efore lie warnt down, Tim flung the coin out in a 
silvery sliower ui)on thf heads of the erow'd heiuaith. Then 
ensued a weary {xmiod of arguing and quarrfdirig. 

“I wish iheyM finish, se we could g(‘t back to the 
daneiiBg” Mary- eoniplaine.d, “This ain’t no fun.” 

^Slo\^ly^ and painfully flie jiidges’ starnl \vas cl(‘ared, and 
an announcer, ste]>f>i]]g to tl^e fnmt of the stand, spread 
bis awns appealing for sileiie**, Tiie angry" clamor died 
down. 

'‘The judges have deeided.” he shoule<l, “Ihal this day 
of good followsliip an’ hrot lu^iiiiood ” 

^Mloar! Hear!” IMaiiy of the cooler heads applauded, 
*'That s the htuff!” “xNoViglitiu’ !” “No hard feelin’s!” 
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“An’ therefore,” the {mnonneer became audible again, 
“.the judges have decided to put uf> another purse of 
twenty -five dollars fin’ run the race over again!” 

“An’ Tim?” bellowed scores of throats. “What about 
•Ti m ? ” “ TJe ’s been robbed 1 ” The judges is rotten ! ’ ’ 

Agriin the annouiieer stilknl the tumult wdth his arm 
aj^peal. 

“The judges have decided, for the sake of good Ailin’, 
that Timothy McManus will also run. If he wins, the 
money s liis.” 

“Now wouldn't that jar you?” Billy grumbled disgust- 
edly. “If Tim s (^igible now, he was eligible the first time. 
Ani if he was eligible the first time, then the money was 
Lis.” • * • 

“tVd dMsad’]] bust himself wide open this time,” Bert 
jubilated. • 

“Ad’ so will Tim/’ Billy rejoined. “You can bet he’s 
mad elean tlirough, and he’ll let out the links he w’as boldin’ 
in last tirn(‘.'’ • ^ 

Another quarter t)f ah hdur w«as spent in clearing the 
track of the excited crowd, and this time only Tim and 
Ked'hea<l to(>d Die mark. TRe other three young men had 
abaiidnried the ('oiit(*st, 

Tlie lea}> of Tiiq, at the reporbof the revolver, put him a 
clean yard in the h‘ad. 

“1 gm»ss h(*’s prob-ssioual, all right, all right,” Billy re- 
marked. “An’ just look at him g^iT’ 

ITaif-W'ay around, Tim led by fifty feet, and, running 
swiftly, maiiitaini4g the same lead, he came dowm the home- 
sln'lcii an easy winner. When dinxrtly beneath tjbe group 
.on t]ie hillside, the incredible and unthinkable happened. 
Standing close to the inside edge of the track was a dapper 
young man with a light switch e^me, lie was distinctly 
out fjf pla(-e in such a gathering, for upon him was no ear- 
mark of the Working cia.ss. Afterward, Bert w-as of the 
opinion that he looked like a swell dancing master, while 
lliily dialled him “the dud*.” 

So far fis Timothy McManus was concerned, the dapper 
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yoimg man was destiny ; for as Tim passed him, the young 
man, with utmost deliberation, thrust his cane betwovin 
Tim’s flying legs. Tim sailed through the air in a head- 
long pitch, struck spread-eagled on his face, and plowed 
along in a cloud of dust. 

Tliere was an instant of vast and gasping silence. The 
young man, too, soeinod petrified by th(' ghastliness of his 
deed. It took an appreciable interval of time for him, as 
well as for the onlookers, to realize what he had done. 
They iT(*ovored first, and from a thousand throats the wild 
Irish yell went uf), Itcd-head won the ra(’c wilhout a cheer. 
The storm center had sbiftwl to Ihe young man with the 
cane. After the yell, he had one moment of jndt^ci?ion; 
then he turned and darted up ‘the track. 

'MIo jI, sport!” Bert cheered, waving his hat \n the air. 
‘*YouV( ihe gocnls for me! Who'd a-tbought it? Vlio'd 
a-tliought it? »Say! — wmuldrrt it, now? Just woiikln't 
it?” 

^‘Phew! .lie’s a streak himself/’ I>ill>\(i(imired. ‘"'But 
what did he do it for? lie’s no bri(Jdayer/' 

Like a frightened rabbit, the mad r{»ar at his heels, the 
young man tore up the tnu'k to an open sjuiee on the hill- 
«iide, up which iie clawed and disapj)eared among the trees. 
Behind him toilcni a hundred vengeful runners. 

^‘It’s too bad he’s missing the rest of it/’ Billy said. 
^^Look at ’em goin’ to it.” 

Bert was bosidt^ hintself. He leaped up and down and 
cried continuously: 

Look at ’em! Look at Vm ! Look -at Vm!” 

The Oakland faction was outraged. T\vi(*e had its favor- 
ite runner been jol)l)ed out of the race. This last was, only 
another vile trick of the Frisco faction, So Oakland donbled 
its brawny fLsts and swung into 8an Francisco inv blood. 
And 8un Francisco, consciously imujcent, was no less will- 
ing to join issues. To be charged with such a crime was 
no less monstroms than the crime itself. Besides, for too 
many tedious hours h«ad the Irish heroically suppressed 
themselves. Five thousands of them exploded into joyous 
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brittle. The women joined with tliem. The whole amphi- 
theater was filled with the confliet. There were rallies, 
retreats, charges, and eounter-eharges. Weaker groups 
were forced fighting up the hillsides. Other groups, bested, 
fled among the trees to carry on guerrilla warfare, e^jperg- 
in^ in sudden dashes to overwhelm isolatexi enemies. Half 
a dozen special policemen, hired by the Weasel Park man- 
agenumi, received an impartial trouncing from both sides. 

' 'Nobody’s the friend of a policeman/^ Bert chortled, 
dabbing liis handkerchief to his injured car, which still 
Wed. 

The biLshes crackled belund him, and he sprang aside 
to let the locked forms of two men go by. rolling over and 
over^dowji thi* hill, each striking when uppermost, and 
followed by. a screaming woman who rainc^d blows on the 
one Vyho was patently jiot of her clan. 

The judges, in the second story of the stand, valiantly 
withstood a liercS assault until the frail structure toppled 
to the ground ifi splinters. 

‘‘■Wiiats that woman doing?’’ Saxon asked, calling at. 
teuiion to elderly wornarf beneath them on the track, 
who ha<l sat down and was pulling from her Coot an elas- 
tic-sided slioo of fjtnerous dimensions. 

“Goin’ swimmijig,” Bert chuckled, as the stocking fol- 
lowed. 

They wat('hed, fascinated. The shoe was pullexl on again 
over the bare foot. Tlien the woman slipped a rock the 
size of litT list into the stocking, and, brandishing this 
ancient and horrible wt‘apon, lumbered into the nearest 
iray.^ 

‘^Oh! — tfii! — Oh!’’ Bert screamed, with evexy blow she 
^liuck. 'Ihy? old ilan rich mouth ! Watch oulS You 11 
get y(Mirs in a scctuiJ, Oh! Oh! A pcadi! Did you see 
itf Burray i'(»r the old lady! Look at her tearin’ inio 
era! Watch out old girl! . . . Ali-h-h.” 

His voice died away re^retfuliy, as the one with tto 
^'t^HfiviiJlg, whose iiair had been clutched from beliind by 
another Amazon, was whirled about in a dizzy scmieirelo. 
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Vainly Maiy cIuh^t to his ixrm, shalcing liim back and 
forth and remonstrating. 

‘ ^ Can ’t you be sensible ? ' * she cried. ‘ ‘ It \s awful ! I tell 
you it s awful 

But. Bert v/iis irrri)n^sible. 

it, old girl!'^ ]h" eneoii raged. ‘‘You win! Me for 
you every fiiuel Now's your eliaiioe! Swat! Oh! IMy! 
A peaeli! A jx^aeh 

^*lt s tlie biggest rougii-lmuse I evtT saw," Billy eon 
fidcd 1'> Sa::ou. ^Mt sure lakes llie Mieks mix it. But 
what d'd that dude wanta do it b)!’? ^ That's ^\ha( gels 
me. lie wasn't a !)ric‘kl;nn‘r— lu^t evi^!i a workinginyn — 
just a regidur sissy dude iliat*didn’t know n livin' soul ir 
the gn*; nds. But if lie wanird to raisi* a rongkd;o::-y‘ lie 
certainly done ik i>ook at 'em. Tiny 're light in' (‘Viuy- 
where. 

Tie bruh'- mubhij Ifuisrhter. so Imarty that the? 
cairw into Ids ey(‘s 

'AVlifii is i{ Sa:u)n asked, hnxious riot to any- 
thing. 

‘Mtd ihat dade," Billy exidairual between gust> What 
did ho wanfa di- it for'^ ThaB.s A\bat gets lay goat. Wh.at'd 
he Wtar/ui do it for?" 

Tht re* vra.s more eraslniig In tlu’ brusli, and two women 
erui>ted upon liie se<‘]!(% ()ri{‘ in liight, tlie otlun* joirsning. 
Almost ere thf*}' eoubk realize it, the liitie grouf> found 
itself ujt'rged in th^* astounding ('ordliet tliul envered, if imt 
the faef' <d‘ erealion, at least all the visible lan<Be‘a])e of 
\Tca.sel I>rk 

The tleeiiig woman slumlded in rounding tiie end 
of a picnic . hcJJoh, and would liave been eaiigld luui 
she not seized Mary's arm to recover lcdanc‘% aiai tli**!! 
flung Mary full into the arms of the w<unau who 
pursued This wornan^ iai'gcly built, middb^-ag^^l. and 
too irate to comjjreliend, clutclu*d Mary's iiair by one 
hand and lifted tht* other fo sonick her. Before tlu* 
blow couM fall, l^illy had seized both the wouian’s 
wrists. 
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“Come on, old girl, cut it out/' he xsaid appeasingly. 
“YoiiVe in wrong. She ain't done nothin’." 

Then the wom?m did a strange thing. Making no resist- 
ance, but maintaining her hold on .the girl’s hair, she stood 
still and calmly began to scream. The scream was hideously 
co^ipoundod uf fright and Tear. Yet in her face was 
neither fright nor fear. Hho regarded Billy coolly and 
appraisingly, as if to see how he took it — her scream 
merc'ly the cry to the (dan for help. 

“Aw, shut up, you batllcax!" Bert vociferated, trying 
to drag h< r off b3^ the shoulders. 

Tlic result was* that tlie four rocked back and forth, 
while the woman calml}^ w^nt.on screaming, .The scream 
beenme touidu'd with triumph as more crashing was heard 
in tife brnsli. 

Sax(n saw Billy’s slow eycjs glint suddenly to the hard- 
n^^ss of steed, and at the same time she saw him put pres- 
sure on liis widst-holds. The woman released her grip on 
J\[ary and vas«;hoved li^ud( ynd free. Then the first man 
of tlje resi'ue was ujmi them. Tie did not pause to inquire 
into the nno’its of llie affair.. It was sutVicient that he saw 
the woman reeling away from Billy and screaming with 
pain tluit was largely feigned. ^ 

“ It/s all a mistake/’ i^illy cried liurriedh\ “Wo apolo- 
gize, sport ” 

’File Irishntan swung ponderousl^a Billy duekod, cut- 
ting lijs fj]>oh>gy slmrt, and as the sledgc-like fist passed 
his head, he drove liis left to the other’s Jaw. The 
hig Irishman to])ph'd over sidewise and S])ravvied on the 
edge of the slope. IIalBserambh\l baek to his feef and out 
’of ])!danec, lie was t-aught by Berts list, and this time 
Vviuif L-Iawirig down the slope that was sli])pery wntli short, 
(Irv grass. 

B>ert wa.s redouldable. “Tliai for you, old girl—ni}^ com- 
I'djni'.ufs/’ was his cry, as he sliov4'd the woman over the 
edge oi) to the lreaeherou» slope. Thuv more men were 
em.n-ging from (lie brush. 

lii the meantime, Billy had put Saxon in behind the pro- 
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teetion of the picnic table. Mary, wlio was hysterical, bad 
mnced a desire to clin^ to him, and he had sent her 
hiding across the top of the table to Saxon. 

“Come on yon flanncbmonths ! ’ ’ Bert yelled at the new- 
comers, himself swept awa,y by passion, Ids black eyes flash- 
ing wildly, his dark face inflamed by the too-refidy blood. 
'HJome on, you cheap skates! Talk about Gettysburg, 
Well show you all the Americans ain't dead yet!'" 

^^Shut your trap — we doiil want a scraj) with the girls 
here/’ Billy growled harslily, holding his position in front 
of the table. He turned to the three rescuers, wdio w^ere 
bewildered by the lack of anything visible to rCxSeuv'^. ‘*Go 
on, sports.. We don’t W'ant^a row\ You re in wrong. 
They ain’t nothin’ doin’ in the fight line. We don’t wanta 
fight — d’ye get mer’ ^ ‘ 

They still hesitated, and Billy might have succeeded in 
avoiding trouble had not the man wlio had gone down 
the bank chosen that unfortunate inorrr'ni to reap})ear, 
crawling grbggily on hands and k?tees and uhowing a bleed- 
ing face. Again Bert reaehe<i him and sent him do\sm- 
slope, and the other three, with ^yUd yells, sprang in on 
Billy, who punched, shifted position, duck(‘d and pimtdied, 
and shifted ag.iin ere he jjtruck the tliird lime. His blows 
were clean and hard, scientifically delivered, with the weight 
of his body behind. 

Saxon, looking on, s^w his eyes and leannNd more about 
him. She was frjghtene<l, but clear-seeing, and she win' 
startled by the disappearance of all depth of light and 
ghadow in his ey(^s, Tliey showed surface only — a hard, 
bright surface, almost glazed, devoid of all expression save 
deadly scriousin^s. Bert’s e^^es showed madness The eyes 
of the Irishmen were angry and sr^rious, and yet not all 
2criovs, There vas a wayward giearn in llicni, as if they 
enjoyed the fracas. But in Billy's ey(;s wa.'' ru) en j(kyment 
It was as if he had eeriain work to do and had doggedly 
settled down to do it. * 

Scarc‘.cly more expression did she note in tlu' face, though 
there was nothing in common between it and the one she 
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had soen all day. The boyishness had vanished. This face 
was mature in a terrifying, ageless way. There was no 
anger in it. Nor was it even pitiless. It seemed to have 
glased as hard and passionlessly as Jiis eyes Something 
came to her of her wonderful mother’s tales of the ancient 
Saxots, and ijc seemed to her one of those Saxons, and she 
eauglil a glimpse, on the wall of her consciousness, of a 
long, dark boat, with a prow like the beak of a bird of 
prey, mid of huge, iialf-iuiited men, wing-helmetcd, and one 
of their faces, it seemed to her, was his face. She did not 
reason this. She fell it, and visioned it as by an unthink- 
uSle clairvoyance, and gasped, for the flurry Oi war was 
oyer. It had lasted only seeegsds. l^ert was dancing on 
the edge of Jhe sHy)prry slope and mocking tlie vanquished 
vho haM slid jmpotently to the bottom. But Billy took 
charge. 

‘'Come on, you girls,’" he commanded. “Get onto yout- 
self, Bert. [W'c go1> to get oiita thl^. We can’t fight an 
army.” 

He led the retreat, holding Saxon’s arm, and Bert, gig- 
gling and jubilant, brought up ^iie rear with an indignant 
Mary who x^rot(^ste(j vainly in his unheeding ears. 

f^or a huiuired yards liiey i^nd twisted through the 
trees, and then, no si'gns of pursuit appearing, they slowed 
^own to a dignified saunter. Bert, the trouble-seeker, 
pri(*ked his eai-s to the muffled souinj of blows and sobs, 
and stepped aside to invt>,siigate. 

“Oh! — look what IVe found!"" he called. 

They joint'd him o‘n the edge of u <iry ditch and looked 
do\TO. In the bottom were two mt*n, strays from the fight, 
gi'app'h^l togeiher aTul still lirhting. TIhw were W'ee[)mg 
out of siioer fatigue and heip-essness, and th*'" blows they 
c.niy iK'Casioually struric were jpen-limiued and inetTeetual. 

“Hey, you, s[>ort — throw sand in his eves/' Bert coun- 
sf‘}ed. “That's it, blind him aa’ he’s your'n 

“Stop that! ' Billy shouteJ^ at the mar. who was fol-- 
lowing instructions. “Or I'll eoinc down there an’ beat 
you up myself. It’s all over — d’ye gel me? It’s all over 
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an’ everybody’s friends. Shake an’ make up. The drinks 
are on both of you. That’s right — here, gimme your iiand 
an’ I’ll pull you out.” 

They left them shaking hands and bmshing each other’s 
cl 9 thes. 

*'It soon will be over,” Billy grinned to Saxon. “LJoiow 
’em. Fight’s fun with them. An’ this big scrap’s made 
the d^y a howlin’ success. AVhat did 1 tell you? — ^look over 
at that table there.” 

A group of dislieveled men and women, still breathing 
heavily, were shaking bands all aromid. 

”Corae on, Jet's dance,” Mary pleaded, urging them in 
the direo^ion of the paviliopi. 

All over the park the warring bricklayers y^ere shaking 
hands md making up, while the open-air hai;s were trowded 
with the drinkers, 

Saxon walked very close to Billy. She was proud of 
him. He could fight, and he could avoid trouble. In all 
that had* occurred he had .striven to avoid troubhe And, 
aksce eonsidenitiou for licr and Mary had bem uppermost 
in Ills mind, 

”You iin* brave,” slic «iid to hiiri. 

”lt s like takin’ candy from a baby,” he disclaimed. 
^^They only rongh-houHi\ Tiiey don’t know boxin’. 
They're wide open, an’ tdl you gotta do is hit ’em. Vt 
ain’t real fightirr’, you know.” With a troubled, boyish 
look in his eye,s. he stared at his l}ruls«Hl kniK-kles. ”An’ 
I’ll have to driv(* team to-morrow with lie lamented. 

‘kWhich ain't fun. I’m lollin’ you, when they stifien up.” 



CHAPTER V 


At eiG:ht oVl^K'k iiif' AI Visi/i ])I;»y<v] ‘TTomp, Swoet 
Ilomr, ” and, foliowm;^ ihi^ hurried nisi* Uirou^di the twi- 
light to the picnic train, Ihe four ninn aged to get double 
seals facing each other. When the aisles and plaifuniis 
were pfieked hy the hilarioua crowd, the train [uilled out 
for the short run from the .subtirlls into Oaklaiich All the 
ear wa^ singing a s^*orc of songs at on^'C, and Bert, his 
beat! pillowed dn Hilary ‘s breast with her arms aromid him, 
starttal *‘Ori the Banks of the Wabash/' And he sang the 
song through, undeterred by tiie be<ljain of two general 
tiirlits. one on the a^djacent pialforrn, the otlier at 1*ite oppo- 
site eml of (lie ear, both of whieh wvre linally sulximsi by 
^a)ecial policemen to the screams of w'oiricn and the* crash 
of glass, 

jjib} sang a lugubrious S(mg of inany stanzas about a, 
cowboy, the refrain of which was,*‘^l*ury me out on the 
f>r-rairic/* 

“Tkats one you hever heard hebna , ray father used 
to sing it/' he told Saxon, who \v:fs glad that it was 
ended, 

.''die had diseovercd*tho first flaw^ in him. lie was lone- 
deaf. N'ot oiH'e liad In* been on the in*y. 

t' f d<Nn’i sing often/' he adde<l. 

“You bet your sweet life he dond/' Bert Cx<'laime(l* 
*’ Bus friendsdi kill him if he did." 

“Tiiey all make fun of iny singin'/’ he complained to 
Baxon. “Honest, now, do you find it as rotten as all 
that?’' \ 

“ It s . . . it Vi maybe flat a bit/' slie admitted relue- 
taniiy. 

“It don't sound flat to me/' lie protasU^l. “It s a regu* 
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lar josh oo me. Ill bet Bert put you up to it. Yoasiug 
something now, Saxon. I bet you sing good, I can tell it 
from lookin' at you." 

She began '^When'the Harvest Days Are Over," B'ert 
and Mary joined in; but when Billy atleinpted to add his 
voice ho was dissuaded by a shin-kick from Bert. Saxon 
sang in a clear;, true sopnmo, thin but sweet, and she waa 
aware*^that she wa.s singinglo Billy. 

‘^Now that is singing what is," he proclaimed, when 
she had fmislied. “Sing it again. Aw, go on. You do it 
just right. It s great.” * 

Tlis Isajid s]ip])c,d to hers and gathered it in, and as she 
sang again she fell the tide^f his strc-ngtli dood wanningly 
through hrr. « 

'‘Look at holdin' hrinds," Bert tjeered. "Just 
a-holdin' liaiids like, tiny was afraid. Look at Mary ai}' 
me. Come on an’ kiek In, you cokJ-feets, Get together,. 
If you (Jonh-, ill] look suspicious, I got my sasjueions 
already. Youlv trainin’ ‘soinblhin’ up." 

There was no inislaking his iiiiunmdo, and Saxon felt her 
elmikn ilaining. * 

"Get onto yourself, B(Ui," Billy rc})roved. 

"Shut 11]) I" Alarv^ itdded the wofight of her indignation. 
"You're iiwfully raw, Bert Waniiope, an’ I won’t havp 
anything luore. to d(^ with you — tlKwel" 

She withdrew ho*» arms aiid shoved liim aw\syr only to 
receive him forgivingly lialf a doz* a setamds afterward. 

"C(nK‘ on, the four of us,’’ Bert .went on irrepressibly, 
"The, night’.s young. Let Is make a time of it — Fabat s 
Cafe first, and some. Wliat you say, Bill f, What 
you say, Siixon? Tdary’s gamm" 

Saxon waited ar.d wondered, ludf idek wllh apprehen^ 
sion of this man i)e':i(le her whom slu*. had known so short 
a time. 

"Xf)T)e," he said .slowly. "I goth: rret irp to a hard day’s 
'work In morrow, and 1 gurs* the girl,-; Sia.j got to, too." 

bazon iorg.'ive hnn his L’uc-dce.fm' k-rc was the kind 

of man she aiwaw^ had known cxi^ It vvas for some 
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aueb man that she had waited. She was twenty-two, and 
her first marriage offer had come when she was sixteen. 
The last had occurred only the month before, from the 
foreman of the washing-room, and be had been good and 
kind, hut not. young. But this one beside her — ^he was 
stronf and kind and good, and young. She was loo yotthg 
herself not to desire youth. There would have been rest 
from fancy starch with the foreman, but there would have 
been no w'^armth. But this man beside her. . . . She 
caught herself on the verge involuntarily of pressing his 
hand that held liors. 

‘'No, Bert, doirt teise; he’s right/’ Mary saying. 

We’ve got to got some sleep. It’s fancy starch to-mor- 
row, and all day on oijr feet/^ 

Jt came t(t Saxon v/th a chill pang that she was surely 
older than BiljV. Siie stole glances at the smoothness of 
liis face, and the essential lK>yi.shnesH of him, so much 
dc.u'red, shoc?kod her^ Of course he would marry some girl 
years younger thnp himself, than hers^df. How* old was 
he? Could it be lhat he was too young for her? 
As he seemrd to gr'ow iua/‘,ee^sible, she was drawn to- 
ward him nujrc compeilingly. He was so strong, so 
gentle. She lived over tlie events of the day. There 
was no flaw tlnu*c. . lie had consid<Ted her and Mary, 
ifiways. Ami l.e had t<»rfi the ])rogT’am up and danced only 
with her. Surely Iie'had liK^d her, or he would not have 
done it. • 

She slightly moved her hand in his and felt the harsh 
contact of his teamster callouses. The sensation was exqui- 
site. He, too, moverl ius }ian(l, to accommodate thcr shift 
of tmrs/Jind she waited fearfully. She did not want him 
to prove like other men, and she could have hated him had 
he dared to take advantage of that slight movement of her 
fingers and put his arm around her. He did not, and she 
flamed toward him. ’Fhere was linencss in him. lie was 
neither rMtle-bramed, like Beit, nor coarse like other men 
had encountered. For she lind bad experiences, not 
nice, and she had been made to suffer by the lactk of what 
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was termed chivalry, though she, in turn, lacked that word 
to describe what she divined and desired. 

And he was a prizefigliter. Tho thought of it almost 
made her gasp. Yet lie answered not at aJl to her concep- 
tion of a prizefighter. But, then, he wasn’t a prizefighter. 
Ife had said he was not. She resolved to ask him al^^oiit it 
some time if . . . if he took her oiit again.^ Yet there 

was little doubt of tliat, for when a man dancu^d with one 
girl a whole day he did not drop her imm^idiateh^ Almost 
she hoped that he w:is a ]>rTzcfiglit>er. TIktc was a deli- 
cioos tickle of wdckfxlness about it. Prizefighters were such 
terrible and mysterious men. In so far as they were out of 
the ordinary and were not mere <»orrunon workingmen su(di 
as carpenters and ]aun(frymen, tliey represented romance. 
Power also they represented. Tlicy did iA)t work for 
bosses, but speetaoiilarJy and magnificently/ wit li their own 
might, grappled with the gn^at world and wrung splendid 
living from its relnctmt hands. Some of them even ownf^l 
automobcles and traveled with a rHinjic of traiiurs and 
servants. Perhaps it had* been only Billy’s modesty that 
made him say he had quit fighting. An<l yet, there were 
the callouses on ins hands, TJiat showed he had quit. 



CHAPTER VI 


They said good-bye at the gate. Billy betrayed a,wk- 
^ardiiess that was sweet to Baxon. He was not one of the 
take-it-for-granted young men. There was a pause, while 
die feigned dfisire to go into the honse. yet waited ‘a secret 

eagerness for the words she w^imted him to say. 

• * *■ * . 

^'Wlien am I go in* to see you again?*' he asked, holding 
her hand inliis. 

She lauglied Vonsenlingly, 

live 'way up in East Uaklaud/' he explained. **Yon 
know there's where J,he stable is, an' most of our teaming 
is done in that section, so 1^ don 't knock around down this 

wa\ much. But, say " His hand tightened on hers. 

'‘We just gotta djuice together /ome more. I'll tell you, 
the Orindore Club has its dance Wednesday. If you 
haven’t a <latc — have you?" 

"No," she said. • 

• '"riien Wednesday. What tune'll I come for you?" 

And wlieii they had arranged the details, and he had 
agreed that she should dance some of Iho dances with the 
f)ther fclluw^s, and said good night again, his hand closed 
more tightly on hers nnd drew her towaed him. She re- 
sisted slightly, but honestly. It was the custom, but she 
felt she might not for fear he miglit misunderstand. And 
yet she w'Uited to kiss him as she had never wanted to 
kiss a man. When it came, her face upturned to his, she 
realized tliat on his part it was an honest kiss. There 
hinted nothing behind it. Rugged and kind as himself, 
it. was virginal almost, and bttrayed long practice in 

the art of saying go#d-bye. All men were not brutes after 
all, was her thought. 
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^^Good BJglit/’ she inurmured ; the gate screeched under 
her hiuid; and slie hurried along the narrow walk* that 
led around to the corner of the house. 

‘‘ Wednesday,’’ he ^called softly. 

Wednesday,” she answered. 

‘But in the shadoAv of the narrow alley betw-eeu th(:> two 
houses she stood still and pleasured in the ring of his foot- 
falls down the eomenl sidewalk. Not until th('y had quite 
died away did she go on. Slie crept up the hack stairs and 
across the kitchen to her room, registering her thanks- 
giving that Sarah ^vas asleep. 

She lighted tlie gas, and, as she reilioved Ihe little velv# t 
hat, she lier lips still tingling with the kiss. Yet :t 
had meaiit nothing. It was the way oT the young men. 
They all did it. l-ut good-night kissc^t; had never 

tingled, ^YhiIe this <'tie tingh'd in her hraifi as well as cm 
her lips. .What was it? What did it niean? Witii a 
sudden impulse she lookt^d at her^eH’ in th(' glass. The 
eyes "were happy and briglu. ^ The e(>V>n that tinted her 
cheeks so easily was in them and glowing. It was a pi'ctty 
refleetion, and she smiled,^ partly in joy, j)arlly in appre- 
ciation, and tlio sniih' irr<*\v at siglit of tin* e*V(*n ron's of 
strong W'hiie teeth. AYiiy shouldn't l^illy like that face? 
was lier iinv(>ire<l qieuy. Other had Jiloxl it. Other 
men did lilac it. Even the* cadier girls adriiitted she w'a?;n 
a good-looktc'. Oliarley Long eertalniy liked it. frcni the 
way he made life iSiserahle for Ijer. 

She glani’ed asid(‘. to tlie I'im id' tiio looking-gkiss where 

Ills photogra])li was Wf*(lg(‘d, siitiijilcr<*d, and made :i moite 
of dii?tasle. Idure was cnjelty in tl)os{* (wes, and hruiisln 
ness. He was a [)nd(a hka* a yt*ar, now, ho iiad bulLtd 
her. Other hdlows w-vU’C afratil to go wilfi lier. lie waTued 
them off, She had he<*n foreed into alnio^l slavt‘ry to his 
attentions. She rens' nihennl the young bookkeeper at the 
laumlry — not a wajrking’nian, hut a softdianded, soft-voiced 
gonlleman — whoTu (diar]ey*had beaten up at tiie eorner 
because ho had lioen hold enough t(» corn - to take her 
the theater. And she had been helplesu. Bor his own 
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sake she had never dared accept another invitation to go 
with him. 

‘And no'w, "Wednesday night, she wfis going with Billy. 
Billy! Her heart leaped. There would he trouble, but 
Billy would save her IVfuti him. She'd like to see him tipr 
and li>at Billy up. 

With a quitik luovcnienl, she jerked the ph olograph from 
its niche aiK.l threw it face down upon the eiicst of dnAvers. 
It fell besi<3c a small sepmre case of dark and tarnivshed 
leather. With a fc<iling as of profanation she again seized 
the offending pliotograph and llungdt across the room into 
a corner. At the same time she piclied up the leather 
ease. Springing it open, she g.'^^cd at the daguerreotype of 
a worn little woman with stead}^ gray eyes and a hopeful, 
pathetic* moulli. 0]>]>osit<*, on the velvet lining, done in 
gold lettering, iva.s, ('arlton^ from Daisy. She road it rev- 
erently, for it re|>resenfod the father siie had never known’, 
and the mother slie iiad so little known, though she could 
never forget that tiiose wis(^ sad. eyes v erc gray. 

Despite lack <d‘ conventional religion, Saxon's nature was 
deeply redigiom?. Her thoughts of God w'cre vague and 
nebulous, and lh(U’C she was frankly puzzled. She could 
not vision God. Here, in the daguerreotype, was the con- 
:irete ; mmdi she had' grasped from ii, and always there 
seemed an infinite more to grasp. She did not go to church. 
This w\'is her high altar and holy of holies. She came to 
it in trouble, in loiu'liruvs, for couird, divination, and 
cmrdort. In so far as she foiiutl herself difTerent from the 
girls of her ae{juaint:inV.«*, she quested liere to try to identify 
her characteristics in the jd< tund face, ilcr mother had 
Iveb (iiiTer(*T 5 t irum ottr'r women, vr»o. This, forsooth, 
Tucknt to her what Clod rac.ant to oUc-iy;. To this she strove 
to be true, and not fo hurl nor vex. And liovr little she 
really krvw of im d ^’ow much was conjec- 

ture and surmise, she wan unawutrc; for it wuis througli 
rnany years site had erci'ted thth luother-iuyih. 

Yet v/as it all myth ? htpe rcs.mtccl the doubt wdth quick 
ieaio|iS 3 ", and, opening the bottom drawer of the cbesL 
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drew forth a battered portfolio. Out rolled manuscripts, 
faded and worn, and arose a faint far scent of sweet-kept 
acre. The writinj^ was delicate and curled, with the quaint 
fineness of half a century before. She read a stanza to 
herself : 

''Swoot r.3 a airy strains 

Your rmiso lias Itarnod to sing, 

‘And Crtlifornia ’a boundless plains 
l*roloiig tho soft notes echoing.*^ 

She wondered, for the tliousajulth time, what a wind- 
lute was; yot Truieli of !)eauty, much of beyondness, she 
sensed of tliis dimly rcmc-i^bered beautiful mother of hers. 
She communed a wdiile, then unrolled a seeom^i manuscript. 
“Ti) C. B.,’’ it read. To Oarltxai Brown, f^he knew, to )ier 
father, a love-poem from her motlier. Saxon pondered the 
bpening lines: 

hfiTO Ftolen a^ny from ihe <»rywd in the, grovrs, 

'Whoro tbo nude stoiU‘‘S Vaiui, and tho Iravos point and shiver 
’At ivviTowno 1 Bacchus, the Cff thr 

Pandora and Psyche, ?tfuck voicoicss forever.'’ 

This, too, was beyond )ier. But she bre^athed the beauty 
of it. Baeehus, aiul fhandora and Bsvehe — talismans to 
conjure with! But alas! tlie iior-romanoy wiis her mother's. 
Strange, m<'aningh;ss w(»rd.s that infant so much! Her 
riarv^eloiis moirer imd known their meaning. Saxon spelled 
the three words aloud, hdter by letter, for sh(‘ did not dare 
their pronumoation ; and in hop consciousness glimmered 
august connotations, ])rofoim(i and unthinkable. Her 
mind stiunhbvl and luilt^-d on the star-bright tmd dazzling 
boundaries of a world luyond her world in which her 
mother had roamed at w'lU. Ag.ain and again, solemnly,* 
she went over tlie four lines. Tiiey were radiaiK‘e and 
liglit to the ’world, haiinted with phantoms of pain and 
unrest, in which she had heV being. There, hidden among 
those cryptic singing lines, was the clue. If she <'Ould only 
gra.sp it, all w^ouid bo made clear. Of this she was sub- 
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confident. She would und<‘riitand Sarah’s sharp 
tongue, ]ier unhappy brother, the cruelty of Charley Long, 
^tho justness of the bookkeeper's beating, the day-long, 
month-long, year-long toil at tlie ironkig- board. 

She skipped a stanza that she knew was hopelessly be- 
yond ;md trioxi again : 

‘The ^lusk of the grr^^-'nhousr is luminous yet 
With qnivera of ny.al nrul in'inors of J’oitl; 

For the snii rs at rost, nrul llie iight from the west, 

I/iKe wine thrit is mollow and oM, 

‘F]iish<‘s fajTiUy tTio brow of a naia tio-e stamis 
In i)ie S}»ray a fownfaoi, who ' so^'u amothyste 

TronibJo behtly a inoincnl oif boson nrol hrnids, * 

Thei* (Uip ill th-’ir ]>asia fr^on bi and wrists.’' 

beaxilifiil, just In'autifr.l.” she sighed. And then^ 
appalled at tlie hngtli oj all Die potuiu at the volume of 
tib^ mystery. sii(‘ rolted the niaiiu.serijd, and put it away. 
Again sIk^ dipped fn the S(m Iniig the eluc among 

the eherisht'd i'ragruenls oT her niother's hiiidf'n soul. 

This lime it was a small juudnigt', wrapped in tissue paper 
and titsi with riliboin o])en(Hi it carefully, with the 
deep gravity and circumstance oS a priest before an 
aUar, Appean'd a iiUle r(‘d satin Spanish girdle, w'hale- 
boned like a tiny cornet, pointed, the yiioneer finery of a 
frontier woman wlio liad crossed the ]diiins. It wats hand- 
made aftfT the (Aalifornia-S])anish model of forgotten days. 
Tlio v(‘ry wdialebone had been hoine-sluwed of the raw ma- 
terial! from the wlialeships traded for in hides and ti^llow. 
The lact' trimming lur mother had made. The triple 
edging of black velvet stri])s — her motluT's hands had sewn 
the stitches. 

Saxon dreamt^d over it in a maze of incoherent thought. 
This W'as eoru'rete. This slie UTulerstood. This she wor- 
shiped as maii-ert»ated gods have been worshiped on less 
tangible evidimee of their sojourn on earth. 

Twenty-two inches it measured around. 8he knew it out 
, of many verifications. She stood up and put it about her 
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waist. This was part of the ritual. It almost met* In 
places it did meet. Without her dress it would meet every- 
where as it had met on her mother. Closest of all, tliis 
survival of old CalUoinla-Vcntura, days brought Saxon in 
touch. Hors was her iriotJier^s form. Physically, she was 
like her molher. Her grit, her ability to turn off work 
that, was siicli an amay.omcnt to otliers, were her mother’s. 
Just so had h('r mother been an amazement to her genera- 
tion — her molher, the toy-like creature, the smallest and 
the youngest of the straj^ping pioneer brood, wlio never- 
theless had motliered tlm brood. Always it had Ihccn her 
wisdom lhal "was sought, even b^^ tlie brothers and sisters 
a dozen Iier senior. •‘Daisy, it was, wliO had put her 
liny Toot down and commanded the removal fvoiri .the fever 
flalL'inds of Cohisa to the limltliy mount ji’ins of Ventura; 
who had backed tin; savaire old Indian-ligliter of a father 
into a comer and foiicrht the entire family that Vila might 
marry the man of her ehoic.e; who luul tlown in the face 
of the family and of eoiurriunity morality and demanded 
the divorce of Laura fnjju her criminally wa/ak husband; 
and wdjo, on the other hand, had lu‘]d Die bjainch(^s of the 
family togedier when only misuiuli^rsianditig and weak 
humanness threattuied'lo drive them apart. 

The peacemaker and the warrior! All the old talfs 
trooped txd'ore Saxon's eyes. They u'ere sharp witli detail, 
for she had visioned tlifcn many tiuenrh tledr eonlexit 

vra.s of tilings she iiad re^ver seim.. vSo far as details were 
concezmed, they 1: ‘r own ereaticm, for she had never 

seen ^an ox, a vrilii Jniiian, mm a fjraii’ic selK»onf*r. Yet, 
palpitating and r^ai, nng in llie sun-flaKhed dust 

of ten lliousand lain fa, she saw pass, East to W'.\st, 

a conlimnt, the, great Ir'gira of Thc land-hungry 
Anglo-Saxon- It v\as part and fb-'r of fu r. She had Iwu 
nursed on its tr? ditiiais a?ol fm t;-; fn.m the hps of 
thev, wlio liad taken pajo,. JL-Iearly kIk* saw llie long wagon- 
train, t)ie lean, gaunt innn who wabod ])eforc, the youths 
goading Hie lowing oxen Hint fell ami wer- goaded to their 
leet to fall again. And tlirough it ra!!, a flying shuttle, 
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weaving the golden dazzling thread of personality, moved 
the frfrm of her little, indomitable mother, eight years old, 
and nine ere the groat traverse was ended, a necromancer 
"and a law-giver, willing her way, ai^d the way and the 
wilfing always good and right. 

saw Puneh, the little, rough-coated Skye-tcrrieV 
with the honest eyes (who had plodded for weary months), 
gone lame and abandoned; she saw Daisy, the chit a 
child, hide Punch in the wagon. She saw the savage old 
worried father discover the added burden of the several 
pounds 1o the dying oxen. She saw. his wrath, as he held 
Punch by the sfn'uff hf the neck. And she savv^ Daisy, 
between the muzzle of the long-barreled rifle and tjhe little 
dog. And islio sa^v Daisy thereafter, through days of 
alkali arwl bflat, walking, stumbling, in tlic dmst of the 
wagons, the lilt It; sieh d«jg, like a baby, in her arms. 

r>ut mobt vivid of all, Saxon saw the fight at Little* 
Meadow — and D(usy,^ dressed as for a gala day, in white, 
a rib])on sash about^ her waift, ribbons and a round-comb 
in her hair, in her ha7ids small wak^r-pails. step forth into 
the sunshine on flic flow’er-gr()w*ji oi>cn ground from the 
wagon circle, wdiecils interlocked, wlion^ the wmunded 
screainod their dclirtam and babbled of flowing fountains, 
and go on, through th*i? sunshint; and th<' wonder-inhibition 
()f»the bullet-dealing Indians, a hundred yards to the water- 
hole and back again. 

Saxon kissed the little, red satin Spanish ginlle passion- 
etely, and wrapped it np in ha.ste, with dewy eyes, aban- 
doning the mystery and godhead of mother and all the 
d range enigm«a of living. 

In bed; she pH»jr(ttevd against her closed eyelids the few' 
i'-h scenes of her motlier that her ihild-meniory retained, 
t was her favorite' way of w(M)ing sleep. She had done it 
II her lif(>--Hsniik into '*lio dentli-blaelaiess of sleep with 
a(‘r mother limned to the last on her fading eonseiousness. 
hit this mother was not the Daisy of tlu^ plains nor of 
he daguerreotype. They had been before Saxon time, 
Ihk that she saw nightly was un older motlier, broken with 
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insomnia and brave with sorrow, who crept, always crept, 
a pale, frail creature, gentle and unfaltering, dying from 
lack of sleep, living by will, and by will refraining from 
going mad, who, nevertheless, could not will sleep, and 
whom not even the whole tribe of doctors could make sleep. 
Crept — always she crept, about the house, from wea'^y bed 
to weary chair and hack again through long days and 
weeks of torment, never complaining, though her unfailing 
smile wa.s twisted with i)ain, and the wise gray eyes, .still 
wise and gray, were grown unutterably larger and pro- 
foimdly deep. 

But on thi.s night Saxon did not w'in to sleep quickly ; the 
little creeping mother came and went ; and in the intervals 
the face of Billy, with the cloud-drifted, sullen, handsome 
eye.-, burned against her eyelids. And once again, as sleep 
welled up to smother her. she put to her.s'clf the question : 
Is this the v%mf 



CnAPTEK VII 


The work in the irouiii^-room slif>ped oft» but the three 
lays until AVeduesday nip^ht were very long. She hummed 
jver the fancy starch that flew under the iron at an as- 
tounding rate. 

can’t see how you do it/’ Alary admired. ^ You hi 
rnake thirteen or fourteen tliis w^^eK at that rate/^ , 

Saxon laughed, and in the steam from the iron she saw 
ianeing golden letters that spelled Wednc.^daif, 

‘‘What do you think of Hilly M >ry ask(‘d. 

“I like him/’ was the frank cUisw^r. 

“AV'ell, don’t let it»go farther than that.” 

“I will if I want* to,” Savon vetorbM! gaily. 

“Better not/’ came the warning. “Ahm’iJ only make 
trouble for j^ourself. lie ain’t marryir/. Alany a girl’s 
found that out. Tla^y just, throw themselves at his head, 
too.” 

“I’ra not going to throw myself at him, or any other 
mSn.” 

‘‘Just thought I hi tell you/’ Mary eoneliidej. “A wmrd 
the wise.” ^ 

Siixon had beeoirie grave. 

“He’s not . . . liot . . she began, then looked 

the significanf^e of the qiavst’ori she could not complete. 

/Oh, nothin’ like tliat — though there’s nothin’ to stop 
him. lie’s straight, all right, all right. Hut he just wou!t 
fall for anything in skirts. He dances, an’ runs around, 
an’ has a good time, an’ beyond that- uiitsky. A lot of 
Vm’s gbt fooled on him. 1 bet you thei^ s a dozen girls in 
love witli hfcn right now. An’ He just goes on turnin’ ’em 
down. There was Lily Sanderson — know her. You 
seen her at that Slavonic picnic last summer at Sbellmound 
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— that tall, niee-lookin’ blonde that was with Butcii iWil- 
lows?^^ 

*^Yes, I remeiabor her/’ Saxon said. ‘*What about, 
hcrr^ 

, ‘“^Well, she’d boon rimniii’ with Butch' Willows pretty 
steady, an’ just btM a.use she could dance, Billy dancts a lot 
with her. Butch ain't alVaid of nothin’. He wades right 
in for a shmvd(»wn, an’ nails Billy outside, before every- 
body, an’ reads the riot aef. An’ J5illy listens in that slow, 
sleepy way oi‘ hirJ, an’ Butch gets holler an’ holier, an’ 
everybody expects a scrap. ^ 

“An’ then l^iliy says to Butch, ^Are you done?’ ^Yes,’ 
Butch says: ‘I’ve snid-my say, an’ win I arc you go in’ lo 
do ;ii)(‘Lit it ? ’ An ’ Billy says — -an ’ what d’ye, think he said, 
with everybody lookin’ on un ’ But<*h wilh, blood in his eye? 
Well, he said, 'I guess nothin’, Butch.’ Just like that. 
Butch was tliat surprised you could knockeil him over with 
a feather. ‘ .\n ’ inwer dance with L^*r lio more?’ he says. 
‘Not if you say i can’t. Butch,’ BIII3" says. Just like 
that. 

“Well, you know, any* other man to lake.waatcr the way 
he did from Butch — vrliy, everybody ’<i dt^spise him. But 
not Billy. Yon sc:% ke can afford to. ll<ds got a rep as a 
tighter, an’ wlien be jusi stood backhm’ let B>utch Iiave hia 
way, everyI)ody knew he wasn’t scared, or backin’ dowm, 
or anydljing. Ile^didirl care a ra^) for Lily »Sandersoi), 
that was all, an’ anybody" could see she Avas just crazy 
after him.” 

TJie teiling of this <‘'>isv,(le caused Saxon no little worry, 
llers tvas llu^ avt ’''age wuirrm’s j>ridc, but in the, matter of 
man-coiuiucriiig jnowess she was not unduly conceited. 
Billy had enjoyed her dancing, and she wondered if that 
were all. If Cbarby Long bulli(Hi up to him w\wild he 
let her go as he had id Ivi ly Sanderson go? He was not 
a marrying man; nor could Saxon blind her eyes to the 
lact that he wus eminently marriageable. No wonder th'‘ 
girls ran after him. And he ’vvas a man -subduer as well as 
a woman-subdaer. Men liked him. Bert .Wanhope seemed ^ 
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actually to love him. She remembered the Butchertown 
lough in the dining-room at Weasel Park who had come 
over to the table to apologize, and the Irishman at the 
tug-of-war who had abandoned all thought oi fighting with 
him ±he moment he learned his identity. • 

A Very much -spoiled young man was a thought that 
flitted frequently through Sax(jn's mind; and each time 
she condemn (‘d it as ungenerous. lie was gentle in that 
tantalizing shuv w'ay of his. Despite his strength, he did 
not walk rough-shod over others. There was the affair with 
July Sanderson. Sa:ton analyzed it again and a^ain. He 
had not cared for tlie girl, and he had iniinedialcly stepped 
from between her and Butch. • D was just the thing that 
Bert, out oi sher^r wickedness and love of trouble, would 
not have done.^ There would have hecni a light, hard feel*- 
iiigs, Butch turned into an enemy, and nothing profited to 
idly. But Bidy liad done, the right thing — done it slowly 
Lind imperlurba})Iy with the lea.st hurl to everybody. 
All of wlrich mad?; him mdre desirable to Saxon and less 
pvj.ssible. 

She boiiglit anotlicr pair of ^ilk stockings that she had 
hesitated at fer weeks, and on ^J^uesdoy night sewed and 
drowsed wcaioly (^ver a new shirtfwaist and earned eom^ 
^^daint tVoio S.trah concerning her extravagant use of gas. 

WednCiSday i;:ght,»al the Orindore dance, was not all 
uiidiluted j^leauirt*. It was shamelej^ the way the girls 
made ur» to Biily, and, at limes, Saxtjn loiind liis easy coH" 
ration lor them idmost irritating. Yot slie was eoin- 
pelied to ai'knowlrdge to herself that he hurt none jof the 
(nher fejlovcs’ B'^-lings in tue way the girls iiurt hers. They 
L\]i but asked him outright to dance witii them.- and litile 
uf their OT)eij jowsuit of him esraj^ed her eyes. She resolved 
that she vcoahi not be giiiily oi' throwing lioi'self nr him, 
and withheld dance alier dance, and yit was secretly and 
thrillingly aware that she wqf pursuing the right tactics. 
She deliberately demoiistratf'd that she was desirable to 
other men, as he involuntarily demonstrated his own de- 
?^irubhmess to the women . 
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Her happiness came when he coolly overrode her objec- 
tions and insisted on two dances more than she had allotted 
him. And slie was pleased, as well as angered, when she 
chanced to overhear two of the" strapping y9iing cannery 

girls. “The way that little sawed-off is monopoli-in’ 

him,” said one. And tlic otlier: “You’d think she inight 
have tlje good taste to run after somebody of her own age.” 
“Cradle-snatcher,” was the final sting that sent the angry 
blood into Saxon’s cheeks as the two girls iiKjved away, 
unaware that they hud been overlieard. 

Biliy saw her home, kissed her at ike gate, and pot her 
consent to go v itJi him to the dance at Germania ilall on 
Friday nifeiit. * ^ 

“I Wasn’t tliinkin’ of goinV' he said. “Brt if you’ll 
gay the word . . . Bert’s goiii’ to be tlV’re.” 

Next day, at the ironing boards, i\]ary told her that she 
and Bert were dated for G<*rmania Hall. 

‘ ‘ Are you goin ’ ? ” Mary asked. 

Saxon nodded. 

“Billy Roberts?” 

The nod was repeated, and -Maiy, with suspended iron, 
gave her a long and curious look. 

“Say, an’ wtiat if Chhrley Long butts in?” 

Saxon sli rugged Ikt shoulders. 

They ironed swiftly and silently for a quarter of an 
hour. ft 

“Well,” Mary decided, “if he does butt in maybe he’ll 
get his. I’d like to see him get it — the big stiff 1 It all 
depends how Billy feels — about you, I mean.” 

“I’m no Lily Sanderson,” Saxon answerc'd indignantly. 
“I’ll never give Billy Roberts a chance to turn 7ne down.”' 

“You wall, if Charley Long butts in. Take it fi*om me, 
Saxon, he ain’t no gentleman. Look what he done to Mr. 
Moody. That was a awd‘ul heatin’. An’ Mr. Moody only 
a quiet little man tliat ww\ldn’t liarm a Well, he 

won’t find Billy Roberts a sissy by a long shot.” 

That night, outside the laundry entrance, Saxon found 
Charley Long waiting. As he stepped forward to greet 
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hei> and walk alongside, vsLc felt tbc sickening palpitation 
that lie had so thoroughly taught her to know. The blood 
ebbed from her face with the apprehension and fear his 
appearance caused. She was afraid of the rough bulk of 
tht%man; of the heavy brown eyes, dominailt and confi- 
dent ; of the big blacksmith-hands and the thick strong 
fingers with the hair-pads on th(^ hacks to every fln^t joint, 
lie was unlovely to die eye, and lie was unlovely to all her 
liner scnsibirities. It was not his strcrngtii itself, but the 
qualify of it and the misuse of it, tJiat affronted her. The 
beating he had given the gentle Mr. Moody had meant 
iiulMiours of horror to her afterward. Always did tlie 
me/noiy of it come fo her aceflmpanied by a sluicider. And 
yet, witlunft sh(H*k, she had som fight at Weasel Park 
in ll)e same primitive man-aniniai way, Hut it had been 
(liiYercut- Sin.' recognized, but could not analyze, the dif- 
ference. {-She was aware only of the brutishness of this 
mairs han(H <and mind. 

“Yindre lookin' white an' a’ll beat to a frtazdc/' he was 
saying. '’lYhy don't you (ut the work? You got to vsome 
time, anyway. You can't lose me, kid." 
wish I could." sh(‘ replied. 

Ho laughed with harsh .iovialit}^. Nothin’ to it, Saxon. 
, You 're .just eut out to he I'lr.s, Long, an’ voii’re ijiire goin’ 
tobw" 

"I wish I was as e' r-aiii about ali things as you are/^ 
she said wdth mild sareasm that missed. 

^‘Take it from mw," lie went on, "there’s just one thing 
you can he certain of — an’ that is that 1 am certain," He 
veas y)U‘aseJ with tlic cleverness of his idea and lauglied ap- 
‘provingly, "When I go after anything I get it, an’ if 
anylhing gels in hetwetm it gets hurt. D’ye got tliat? It's 
me for you, an’ that’s all there is to it, so you might as 
well make up your mind and go to workin’ in my home 
instead of the laundry, Wh^* it’s a snap Tliere wouldn’t 
be inu(di to do. I make good money, an’ you wouldn’t want 
for anything. You know, I just waishod up from W'ork an* 
aldnued over here to tell it to you once more, so yoi2 
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wouldn’t forgot I ain’t ale yet, an’ that shows how much 
I think of you.” 

‘‘You’d better go and cat then,” she advised, though 
she Imew the futility of attempting to get rid of him. 

She scarcely heard what he said. It had come upor^^-Jher 
suddenly thiit she was very tired and very small and very 
weak alongside this colossus of a man. Would he dog her 
always? she »askfHl despairingly, and seemed to glimpse a 
vision of all future life stretched out before her, with 
always the form and face of the burly blacksmith pursuing 
her. * 

“(?ume <>H, kid, riu’ kick in,” he coiitinued. ‘His 
the good old siuuiuer lime, a‘‘u’ tlialks tiioe to get mar- 
ried.” 

I m :)ot to /!\arry you,” slie ]>!*!■ >tcsted. “IVvj 

told you a thousanfl tunes already.” 

“Aw, forge! it. You A^anl to get them ideas < ut of your 
thiiik-bor*. Of coui'se, you're, goiu’ to marry nu\ It's a 
pipe. Au’ I'll tell y<.u anoilnu* pi])e. You an’ Uio s goin’ 
aerost to Friseo Friday night. There's goiu’ to ]?e big 
doin’s With the ilorscsluK'rs.” 

“On^y I’m not,” slu* coutrMdicbHi. 

“Oh. yes. you arv-.*’ he a^.serf(*d wit!) al/soJide assuranre. 
“We'll eatclj last iaial haO-i. an' yoiOJl have one line- 
time. .\ri’ ]']] put .\ou nt‘\T to .'^oiiie hf ihe gofui daneers. 
Oh, I ain't a piucliof, an' 1 know you lila* dancin',” 

“Ilut I t(al you 1 fuji't,” ^he rc^itfuaiPai. 
ilo sluit a jidanoe (d‘ ion at Jut from U7idcr tlie 

black Nialc'h of br(;ws that met above his nose and were as 
one brow, 

“AVhy can’t you!'” 

“A date,” she said. 

“Who’s tiio bloke?’’ 

“None of your busiimss, Charley Long. I’ve g(d a date 
that’s ail.” ^ ‘ 

“I’ii make it my ba.sinos.s. Juunember dial lah-d(Nda,h 
bookkeeper rummy? Well, jasl keep on rememberin’ iim 
dn’ what he got,” 
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wisli you^d leave me alone/ ^ slie i>lcaded resentfully, 
you be kind just for once?” 

The blacksmith laughed unpleasantly. 

any rummy tliinks he can bjitt in on you an’ me, 
h*eTl learn different, an’ I'm the little boy tliutll learn 

’m \ Pri d ay ni gl 1 1 , eh ? V' here t ’ 

won’t tell you.” 

' Where ? ’ ’ ln‘ repeated. • 

II(T lips wore drawn in tight sll'eie.:-, and in her cheeks 
were little angry s])ots of 

'‘Huh! — as it I couldn’t gnrss!. G*n’miiT:iia Hall. Well, 
I’ll he there, an' I’ll take yon luane afiemvanl D’ye get 
tliat? An' y-.-u’d tell Jhe riinnriy to beai it unless 

you want to see ’m g»*t \\\^ hurt. 

litnl as a prideful woman emi be liurt by cavalier 
treatiriont. Pnii)!'-'! to cry out Gu* name and prowess 
of her new-found pn^teetor. Atid then (‘anu' fear. This 
was a big lean, aj^l Iblly was only a boy. That was the 
way he afiecti'il lyo*. Sin* ^aanemher^d her first impression 
of his hands and glan^iMi (fiL'n-kly at the hands of the man 
t»oside her. T !iey s»H‘]ued twice; as huge and the 

mats oT lutir s^'med to a<lv(‘rtise a ti'rrible stTxmglh. No, 
Hilly eould noi light this lag bn^te. He must rmt. And 
then to Sa::o:i eanie* a wicked Jittic tiiat by tlie mys- 

terious and until inkiilde aloiiity that ]un>u' fighters possessed, 
Billy might be able !*» wliip this bully and rid her of him. 
With the lu'xt glanee diuibt eanu^ atrain, for her eye dwelt 
on the blaeksuiilli ’s laauid shorihhu-s, the /-loth of the coat 
mns(*]e-WTinkled and* the sleev(^s hulgiiig ab(ua» tlie biceps. 

“If you lay a liaud on anybody I'm going with 
/again— ^ ” slie began. 

''Why, tluy’il g<‘t hurt, of course,” Long grinned. 
“And Ihey’ll deserve it, too. Any rummy that comes 
betTreen a fellow an' liis girl ouglit to get hurt.” 

“But I’m not, yo;ir girl, and all your saying so doesn’t 
make it so ” 

“That’s right, gd mad,” he approved. “I like you for 
that, too. You’ve got spiuik an' b'ght. I like to see it. 
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It’s wliat a man needs in his wife — and not these fat cows 
of women. Tlicy’re the dead ones. Now you’re a live one, 
all wool, a yard long and a yard wide.” 

She stopped before the house and put her hand on the 

^^Good-bj'O,” slie said. ”I’m going in.” ’ 

‘^Come on out al’terward for a run to Idora Park,” he 
suggested. 

”No, I’m not feeling good, and I’m going straight to 
bed as soon as 1 eat supper. ’ ’ 

^Huh!” he sneered. ‘‘Gottin’ in ^hape for the fling 
to-morrow night, eli?” 

With an impatient movcn>ent she opened the gate and 
stepped inside. , 

”I‘ve given it to you straight,’^ he wentton. ”if you 
don’t go with me lo-niorrow iiiglit somebody'll get hurt.” 
hope it will be you,” she cried vindielively. 

He laughed as he threw his head bach, stretched Ids big 
chest, and lialf-iifted Ids heavy avms. The action rt'ininded 
her disgustingly of a great ai>e she had once, seen in a 
circus. 

good-bye,” he said. “See you to-morrow night 
at Germania Hall.” r 

“I haven't told you it was Gerniarda Hall.” 

“And YOU haven’t told me it wasn't. All tlie same, I’ll 
be there. And I’ll ttike you home, too. Be .sure an’ keep 
plenty of round danc(*s ojan for me. That's right. Get 
mad. It makes you look fine,” 



CHAPTER VIII 


The muisie stopped at the end of the waltz, leaving Billy 
and Saxon at the big entrance doorway of the ballroom. 
Her hand rested lightly on his arsn. and they were promen- 
ading oa to iind scats, when Charley Long, evidently just 
arrived, thrust his way in fipnt of them. • 

‘'So you're the bntlinsky, oh?’' he demanded, his face 
malifrAuntViUi passion and meriaeo. 

''AVho? — raeT’ Biily queried gently. “Some mistake, 
sport i never butt in.“ 

“You’re goin' get your head beaten off if you don’t 
makt^ yourself saaree preUy lively.” 

“I wouldirt want that to liappmi for the world,” Billy 
drawhid. “t’onie on, Saxon, This neighborhood's un- 
healthy for us " 

He started to go on wdth her, J)ut Ijong tlirust in front 
again. 

^ “YouVe too fresh to keep, young fellow,” be snarled. 
“You need sailin' down. D’ye get pe?” 

Billy scratched his head, on his face exaggerated puzzle- 
ment . 

“No, I don’t get’yoii,” he said. “Now just what was 
it you said?'’ 

, * But* the big bla('ksmith tiinied contemptuously away 
from him to Saxon. 

“Come here, you. L«*t’s see your program.” 

“Do yon ^vant to dance wdtli him?” ]:5iily asked. 

She shook her head 

“Sorry, sport, nothin’ dofti’,” Billy sahl, again making 
to start on. 

Por the third time the blacksmith blocked the way. 
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‘^Grt off your fool/’ said Billy. ^'You’re standin* on 

Lonpr all but sprang u]>ou him, hiKS hands clenched, one 
arm just starting back for llie puncdi while at the sanie 
instant shoulders raid chest wore coming forward. But he 
rfvstrained himself at sight of Billy’s unslartled body !and 
cold and cloudy eyes, lie had made no move of mind or 
muscle! It was as if he w'^ere unaware of the threatened 
attack. Ail of \;lnc]i constiluted a new tiding in ling’s 
experience. 

''l\iavbe v,*\i don't i.r.ow’' who 1 am/’ he Imllied. 

"‘Yeiu I do," i»illy answered airily. ‘‘You re a record” 
brealsur a't rouglidiousin’/’#* (Here Longs faee showed 
pleasure.) “You ought to have Ihe I'olicv Oazetie dia- 
mond hcln f< r I’ougcd.ousin’ baby buggies. , I guesS there 
ain't a one you're afraid io lackh*/’ 

“Leave *111 alone, Cluirf y/’ advised oiie of Hjc young 
men who had (-rowded cahuut lliein. “Ilia’s Bill Boberts, 
the ficrhler. You kiiow'ju. .idg* l»ill,” i 

“I ('are if he's Jim Jeffrc’S. lie -an’t butt in on 

me tiu's wny.*’ 

X(‘verl lieless it was lUitivea iha (‘veri 1o S’ . van, ihiit tlie 
fire had gou " ' ui (d' idy. herecness. Lilly ‘s name seenaai 
to liave a, eu'e ling (Ui obsin perous males. 

“Do }ou ivicAv him'/' Lady a‘<ked he'v 
Slie ^igni:l^'([ y{%s .with hw eyes, tho^igb it seemed she 
must, cry out a, Ihonsand tiiinirs against lijis man wino so 
HteadLisily p ‘rsrssited ]](‘r. Ihliy turmd t-) lilaejesTuith. 

“Lopk here, on don't waul 1 rou))l»‘ with me. I’ve 

got your Birma. r. ihsHl v/bat do w<‘ want to fight for? 
Hasn't shg gmt a ray so in H-*' inuih^rV' 

“No, she hasr/t, d his is my affair an’ ycau^n.'" 

Billy shook his Ic'edm-^ieee jv. “ N'o : yen in WTcng. I 
think she has a -rty in tim Tuatter.’' 

“Well, say it then/’ Long smirhal at Saxon. “YaioVe 
you goin’ to go with? — uje cV him? Let's g^^t it settled/' 
For reply, Saxon reacljcri le r iisro hand <A'er to the hand 
that rental on Billy’s am. 
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^^Nuff said/’ was Billy’s remark. 

IjOBg glared at Saxon, then transferred llie glare to iier 
proteetor. 

, ‘‘IVe a good mind to mix it with you anyway,” Long 

started to move away. 
Sanderson’s falc had not been hci’s. and her wonderful 
mand)oy, wiliiout the threat of a blow, slow of W>e5ch and 
imperturbable, had eonijuenal thf^ big blaeksmiui. 

lie’s forced hiiiise!!* upon me all ilie time,” she wdiis- 
pered to Bi]l:r. '‘lie’s tried to-rnri me, and beaten up 
every man that eam^^ near me. i never want ic> see him 
strain.” • . • 

Billy lialled immediately, liong, \vht> was reluctantly 
t:ioving to get, out of the way, also halted. 

"She Wivs siie don’t ward anytliiiig more to do with 
y'.u,” Billy said to iiim. "An’ ^Yhat sin' says goes. If I 
;.;el a whisfifT anipf time that you’ve been botherin’ her, 
ril alieiid to yo»r ease. Jf) y(; get Ibatr’ 

Lorig glowert'd ai'd remained sdent. 

"D’ye g’t that'-” Billy rej^eatiMl more imperatively. 

A growl of a.ss(mt eame from the blaeksmitlu 
"All right, then. S’-e you ren^ember it. An’ now get 
outu the way or I 'B wa.ll: over you.” 

jjong slunk bcielu muttering inarlimdaite threats, and 
Sa.Koii moved on as iu a dream, (‘hi^rhy Long had takeii 
water, lie liad laMi afraid of tliis smooth. skinned, blue- 
eyed boy. Sh(‘ was (puL ol Idiim- sone t king no other man 
hid (hired aB> nipl for lier. And Bdiiy luid liked her better 
thou inly Sandmaou 

. ‘TvYue Baxon 1 rival to tell V>illy tl;e detalls^of her 
qaaintanee with ijong, l)ut ojieh time was put ofT. 

"I don’t canj a rap about it," Billy said the second 
time. You’re here, ain’t you?” 

But she insisted, and wlw*n, worked up and angry 
by the recital, she had linisWai, he patted her hand sooth“ 
iugly. 

‘'It’s all right, Saxon,” he said. "He’s just a big stiff 



gritted through his teeth. 
»^X(/n w'as dieted as they 
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I took his measure as soon as I locked at liim. lie won^t 
bother you again. 1 know his kind. He’s a dog. Kough- 
fcouse? He couldn’t rongh-housc a milk wagon.” 

“But how do you do it?” she askc'd breathlessly. ‘'"Why 
are men so afraid of you? You’re just v/^onderful.” 

He smiled in ;m embarrassed way and changed the sab- 
ject. 

“Say,’’ he said, '*I like your teeth. They’re so white 
an’ regular, an’ not big, aii’ not dinky little baby’s tt'clh 
either. Thry Ve . . . tlieyVc just right, an’ they fit 

you. I never seen such' fine teeth on a girl yet. D’ye 
know, honest, they kind of make me hungry when 1 look 
at ’em. l^icy re good enougk to eiit.” 

At midnight, leaving the insatiahie Bert and^Mary still 
dancing, i>iliy and Saxon started for lionie. ,lt \vnsi On hi.s 
suggestion that they left early, and he felt called upon to 
explain. 

“It’s one thing the fightin’ game’s taiight me,” he said. 
*‘To take care of myself. A feih w can’t ‘.vork all day and 
dance all night and k»'Cp in condition. It’s the same way 
with drinkin’— an’ not that I’m a little tin angel. I know 
what it is. I’ve been soused to the guards an’ all the rest 
of it. I like my beer — big S( hooners of it; but I don’t 
drink all I want of it. I’ve tried, but H don’t pay. Take 
that big stiff to-nigbt that bulled in on us. He ought to' 
had my number, lion’s a dog unyv/ay, but besides he had 
beer bloat. I sized tliat up the first rattle, an’ that’s the 
difference about who takes Ihe oilier ft'lluw’s number. Con- 
dition, that’s uhat it is.” 

“But he is so big,” Saxon protested. “Why, his fists 
are twice as big ns yours.” 

“That don't mean anything. What counts is what’s 
lu'hind the fists. J]t,‘’d turn loose like a biicikin’ bronco. 
If I couldn’t drop liim at tlic start, ail I’d do is to keep 
away, smother up, an’ wait. An’ all of a sudden he’d blow 
up — go all to pieces, you know, wind, heart, everything, 
and then I’d have him where I wanted him. And the 
point is he knows it, too,” 
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i* You’re the first prizefighter I ever knew/’ Saxon said^ 
after a pause. 

“I’m not any more/’ he disclaimed hastily. “That’s 
one thing the fighiin’ game taught luc— to leave it alone. 
Itfdon’t pay. A fellow trains as fine as silk — till he’s all 
siltf, his skin, everything, and he’^ fit to live for a Imndred 
years; an’ then ho climbs through the ropes for^a hard 
twenty rounds with some tough customer that’s just as 
good as he is, and in those twenty rounds he frazzles out 
all his silk an’ blows in a year of his life. Yes, sometimes 
he blows in five 3 ^e£irs of it, or cuts it in half, or uses up 
all of it. I’ve wfdelied >m. I’ve seen f^dlows strong as 
bulls fight a litird baftle anfi die inside th(^ year of con- 
sumption, •c)r kidney di ‘Use, or anything else. Now what’s 
the good of il?j Mom*; can't buy what they throw away. 
That's why I quit the j and went back to drivin’ te,am. 
I got my silk, an’ I’m go in’ to keep it, tliat’s all.” 

‘Mt must 2 riak(^ yrni feci i>roiKl to laiov/ you are the 
master of oth(‘r*men,” she stiid softly, aware herself of 
pride in the ‘strength and .‘^kill of lilm. 

“It does/’ he admitted frafikly. ‘“I’m glad 1 went into 
the game — just as glad a.s I am lliat I pulled out of it. 

. . . Yep, it’s tauglit me a IcH — to keep my eyes open 

jan’ my head eool. Oh, I’ve got a t^unpe^, a peach of a 
temper. I get wscaml of myself soTuelinies. I used to be 
always breakiu’ loo^e. Hut tlie figlithi’ taught me to keep 
down the steam an’ not do things I’d be sorry for after- 
ward.” 

“Why, you’re the sweetest, easiest tempered, man I 
ioiow,.” she interjeetf d. 

“Don’t you boliew- it. Just 'watidi me, and sometime 
you’ll see me break out that bad that I wmn’t know what 
I’m doin’ inyseif. Ob, I'm, a holy terror wdien I get 
started 1” 

This tacit i?^omisc ( J cont^ued acquaintance gave Saxon 
a little joy-lhrill, 

“Say/’ 1 k^ said, as they neared her neighborhood, “what 
are you doin’ next Sunday?” 
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Nothing. No plans at all.’’ 

suppose you an’ me go buggy-riding all day out 
in the hills?” 

She did not answer' immediately, and for the moment 
she-was seeing the nightmare vision of her last buggy-rjie; 
of her fear and her h^ap from the buggy; -and of the Fong 
miles and the stumbling through the darkness in thin- 
soled shoes that bruised iier feet on every rock. And then 
it came to her with a. great swell of joy that this man 
beside her was not such a man. 

love horses,” she said. almost love tluan better 
than I do dancing, ouiy I don't know anything about them. 
My father r<)(iv‘ a gi’eat roan Hvar-liorsc. Iba was a (?aptaiii 
of cavalry, you know. 1 mwer saw him. but /lomehow I 
always can S(V' him ou that big horse, willira sash around 
his. waist and his sword a,t his side. My brother George 
has the sword now. but, Tom — he’s the brother I live with — 
sajs it Is mine beeause it wasn't his railier’s. You 
they Ye only my luJr-])roI}u‘rs. ''1 was fue only Inld by 
my mother's s('(‘Ofid nianaage. Tiiat wa.s her nsal mar- 
riage — her love-inan’iag(‘, Itooean." 

Saxon eoasei] abruptly, ciubaiTassed by .her (>\vn gar- 
rulity; and y“t the ini]Ailse was strong ti> tell this 
man ail about henseir, and it scuuned to her tiiot tia:se far 
memories waTO‘ a huge ])art of lier. 

‘'Go on an’ tell ure about it.’’ Lilly urg^^d. ‘'1 like to 
hear about the old people of the old days. My people was 
along in there, loo. an’ somehow T think it wais a better 
world to live in than now. Things wms more sensible and 
natural. I don’t 'xaelly say v;h;d I mean. But it’s like 
thivS: I don’t und<‘r.stand 1 j 1V‘ to-day. Th'U’e's the labor 
unions an’ orniilnyrrs’ associations, an’ strilo's, an’ hard 
times, an’ huntin' for jobs, an’ all the rest. Things wasn’t 
like that in the old days. Everybody farmed, an’ shot 
their meat, an’ got encnsgh Ip eat, an’ took care of their 
old folks. But now it\s all a mix-up that 1 can’t under- 
Btaud. Mebbe 1 *m a fool, I don't known But, aayw'ay, go 
ahead an’ tell as about your mother.” 
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^‘Well, you see, when she was only a young woman she 
and Captain Brown f(‘ll in love. He was a soldier then, 
before the war. And he was ordered East for the war 
when she was away nursing her sister Laura. And then 
carac the news that he was killed at Shiloh. And she mar- 
ried a man who had loved her years and years. ’He 
was a boy in 'tlse same wag(»n-train eoniing across the 
plains. She liked him. hut she didn’t love him* And 
afterward '%ame tlie news tiiat my faliicr vmsn't killed after 
all. So it made Iut v(n*y sad, bul it <iid not spoil her life. 
She was a ge.odi LuoUier and a gof)d wife and all that, but 
she was sJid^and swe^d. iuul irfmth*. and T think her 

voice was the mo i iH'iinfiful i;i Ihe wamfd.” , 

'^Siie uas uaiue, ail right, ’^Bdiy apfjrovr^!! 

‘‘And Ti?v fa!hc: imwr marri<‘d. lie loved her all the 
time. IVo go? a hiva-ly po-an lionu' that slie vrrote to him. 
It’s just WA}nd('rful, and it sijigs like musii'. "Well, long, 
long aft<'o;ward husband died, and tlien she and my 
fathfw mado tieoi; love marriage. They didn't get married 
until ISSit and slit‘ was (U'etty well along/' 

ivhvr^ odd him, as they sdf)od In gate, and Saxon 
tried to think that lie* gooddye ki^'i was a trifle longer 
than just ordiiiary. 

“Ilow aiKUit nine oVhx'k?" he* (ju-rit d across the gate, 
i* Don't bother about lunch or anything. I'll flx all that 
up. You just be rOady at nine.’’ 
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Sunday morning f^axon was beforohand in getting ready, 
and on her return to the kitchen from her second journey 
to peep' through the front windows, Sarah began her cus- 
tomary attack. 

“It's a shame an’ a disgrace the Avay some people can 
afford silk stockings,” she began. “Ijook at me, a-tpilin’ 
and a-.st owin’ day an’ night, and I never get silk stockings 
— nor shoes, three, pairs pf itluuri all at one time. But 
there’s a just God in heaven, and there’ll be some mighty 
big surprises for some when the end comes folks get 
passed out what’s cornin’ to tliem.” 

Tom, smoking his jtipe and cuddling liis youngest-born 
on his knees, dropped .‘in eyelid surreptit»3usly on his cheek 
in token that Sar.'ih w’as ii; a i‘antrum.< Saxon devoted 
herself to tying a ribbon in the hair of one of the little 
girls. Sarah lumbered hetivily .about tbe kitchen, washing 
and putting away the breakfast disbe.s. She straightened 
her back from the sink vyitli a groan and glared at Saxon 
with fresh hostilit^y. 

“You ain't .savin’ anything, eh? An’ why don’t you? 
Beeau.se I gue.ss you gtill got .some n.'itural shame in you — 
a-runnin’ with a prizefiglner. Oh, I’ve heard about your 
going, s-on with Bill Roberts. A nice specimen he is. But 
just you wait till Charley Long gets his hands on him, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Tom intervomed. “Bill Roberts is 
a pretty good hoy from what I hear.’’ 

Saxon smiled with superior Icnowledgi', and Sarah, catch- 
ing her, was infuriaU-d. 

“Why don’t you marry Charley Long? lie’s crazy for 
you, and he ain’t a drinkia’ ftian.” 

“I guess he gets outside his share of beer,” Saxon re- 
torted. 
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*‘That^s right/' her brother Supplemented. ‘‘An' I 
krfow for a fact that he keeps a keg in the house all the- 
time as well." 

“Maybe you've boon guzzling from it," Sarah snapped. 

“Maybe ihavc,” Tom said, wiping his mouth reminis- 
cently with the back of his hand. 

“W Jl, he can afford to keep a keg in the house if he 
wants to," she returned to the attack, which now was 
directed at her hasband as well, “lie pays his bills, and 
he certainly makes good mono)’ — better than most men, 
anyway." 

“An' lie liasn't*a wife an' children to watJi out for," 
Tom said. ^ • 

“Nor everlastin' dues to unions that don't do him no 
good.'.' • 

“Oh, yes, he has,” 'Fom urged genially. “Blamed little 
he'd work in that shoj), or any otluT shop in Oakland, if 
he didn't keep in ifood standing with the Blacksmiths. You 
don't understand labor coiidii ions, Sarah. The unions have 
got to stick, if the men aren't to starve to death." 

“Oh, of course not," Sarali sniffed. “I don't under- 
stand anything. I ain't got a mind. I'm a fool, an' you 
tell me so right before the childrc^." She turned savagely 
on her elde.^^t, who startled and slirank awoiy, “Willy, your 
^mother is a fool. Do \ou get that? Your father says she's 
a fool — says it right before her face ajid youm. She's just 
a plain fool. Next he'll be sayin' she's crazy an' puttin' 
her away in the asylum. An' how will you like that, 
Willie? IIow wull like to see your mother in a strait- 
jacket^ an' a padded ceil, shut out from the light of the sun 
• an' beaten like a nigger before the war, W'illic; beaten an' 
clubbeif like a regular black nigger? That's the kind of a 
father you’ve got, 'Willie. Think of it, W^illie. in a padded 
cell, the mother that bore you, with the lunatics screechin' 
an’ screamin' all around, an.’ the qui(‘k-Iime catin' into the 
dead bodies of them that’s beaten to death by the cruel 
wardens " 
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She continued tirelessly, painting with pessimistic strokes 
the growing black future her husband was meditating for 
her, w^hile the boy, fearful of some vague, incomprehensible 
catastrophe, began to, weep silently, v/ilh a pendulous, 
treiubling underlip. Saxon, for the moment, lost control 
of Iierself. 

*‘Oh, for heaven’s sake, can’t w^e be together live min- 
utes without quarreling-’* she blazed. 

Sarah broke oiT from asylum conjurations and turned 
□pen her sister-in- law. 

*‘Wlio’s quarreling’^ , Can’t 1 open my head without 
bein’ jumped on by the two of you?” ' 

Saxon i'iiriigged her .shoul|lcrs despairingly, and Sarah 
sw^uiig about on her husband. 

''Scein’ you love your sister so muoh better’ than you* 
vn'fc, why did you want to marry me, tiiotrts borne you.- 
children fur you. an’ slaved for you. an' toiled for you, 
8n’ worked her fingernails off iV.r yoij; with no tlmiiks, 
en’ insultin’ me betdro live (*hib.Jreii, an'/’ayin' .I’m crazy 
to Hair faces. An' what have you ever did lor ineV That's 
what I want to kni/w — that’s cO'Ok^M] r.-r you, an’ 
ed your stinkiu' eh4h':s, and fixed yooT socks, an’ sat 
up niglits \viih your brats w'heu tliev vu:s aiim*. ijook at 
that!” 

She thruM out a swollen Aix',. encased in 

monstrous, uiitended sl;oe, the dry, raw iecaJicr (ff which 
show^od v;bitr on the edgeu of bulging era -ke. 

”iiOok at tlmt! Tliat’s what 1 any. Lock ut th .t!” Her 
voice wcis persisteiiti\y rising aiul at the scjj)** Time growing 
throaty, ”The Ciily '^hoo.s i got. i^le. Your wine Ain’t 
you ashamed? yTiiorc my tlinw prJi’s': LoiViv at thaT 
stockin’.” 

Speech failed her. and rdie sot down suddmly on a chair 
at tile tabl(% glaring unutterable ina!evn|.'u?(*t‘ and miseryu 
She arose with tlK‘ abrupt .stiffness of an automaton, poured 
herself a cup of cold coffee, and in the same jerky way sat 
down again. As if too hot for her lips, she fdled her saucer 
with the grcasy-looking, nondescript fluid, and continued 
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her set glare, her breast rising and falling with staccato, 
mechanical movement. 

‘*Now, Sarah, be e/ain, be c’am,” Tom i)leaded anxiously. 

In response, slowly, wiili utmost deliberation, as if the 
destiny of em^)ires rested on the certitude of her act, she 
turiV^d the saue-cr of coffee upside down on the table. She 
lifted her right Hand, slowly, hugely, and in the same slow, 
huge way landed the open palm with a sounding ?jJ[ap on 
Tom’s jistomid(Ml clicek. Immediately tliercafter she raised 
her voice in the shrill, hoarse, monotonous madness of hys- 
teria, sat down on the lloor, and roehed back and forth in 
the tlirocs of an abysmal grid*. 

•Willie’s silent ^\‘‘ef)ij(g turned to noise, and tiie^two little 
girls, with the i'iv.sh ri{)boii.f id Ilnur hair, joined him. 
Tom's .i‘ac e*w as dravMi and wliite, though the smitten cheek 
still blaz(‘d, i)i!d Saxon wemird to j)ut her arms comfort- 
ingly around him, yid- dared not. He ])ent over his 
wife. ^ 

‘‘Sanih, you ant t fM-lin’ well. Let me put you to bed, 
and 111 liuisii 1 ’•dying an. ’ 

“i)ont toa('h ja-"!--(lorrt touch me!” she screamed, 
ierlduLT vioKiiiiy av.iy from him. 

“'Tai;e ihe cluhlren <Kn iu the yiu'd. Tom, for a walk, 
anything — get iiu 4 u.aV’,\;y, Saxoif said. She was sick, and 
•A'liitc, and Irejnhhng. “Oo. Tom, ]>iease, please. Tliere^s 
your hal. I'll take V;.r*‘ oi* hm*. J Icnow^ j\:st howx” 

Lri’t to iiei'srlf, Saxr-ii wanlo d within an lie haste, assum- 
ing tin* calm >hr did not ])os.sess, Init wiiicli slie mu.st im* 
pari to ■^lie scivaniiug bedlamip* np^m llie jloor. The light 
jriLK^ houM^ Ieakt‘d the noise hideously, and Saxon knew 
ydia! tiif! hoin'es on eiiher side wan'e liearlng, and the street 
dsel'r and Ihe iitnises :a'i'oss tlie street. firar was that 

ihlly sliouid uvrive in the midst of it. FurUier, she was 
iiieensed, violah'd. Keery tiber rebelled, almost in a nau- 
sea ; yet site maintained cool eonirul and stroked Sarah 
forehead and hai?* with slow, soothing Movements. Soon, 
with one arm around her, she managed to win the first 
diminution m the strident: atrocious, uneeasing scream. A 
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few minutes later, sobbing heavily, the elder woman lay 
in bed. acrc^ss her forehead and eyes a wet-pack of towel 
for easement of the headaehv^ she and Saxon tacitly ac- 
cepted as substitute for the brain-storm. 

When a clatter of lioofs came down the street and 
slipped, Saxon was able to slip to the front door and Amvo 
her hand to Billy. In tin* kitchen she found Tom W itiiig 
in sad anxioiisuc*vSS. 

**irs all ridit,” she said. 'Mlilly Robeids lias come, and 
I’ve got to go. You go in «‘ind sit beside her fur a while, 
and Hinybe she’il go t(». slot‘p. But doiiT rush her. Let 
her have her own way. Jf she'll let* yon take her hand, 
why do ij;. Try it, anyway.^ Ihd first of all, as an opener 
and jast as c nuitfcT i>i' (*onrs(‘, start wetting the to\vel 
over Ji‘'» eyesd^ 

He Vwis a kindly, easy-going man: but,* after the ^vay 
of- a large i)crci‘n1ag(‘ of the Western stock, lie was un- 
denumstrativo. He nodded, tiirne<i t^nvard the door to 
obey, and j'aused irresolutely. ^ Hie loo!^ he gave back to 
Sa::en was almos t dog-like in gratitude and all-brotherly in 
love. She felt it, and in 5>^)iril leapt toward it. 

'‘It’s all rigid — every tiling's all right/’ she cried hastily. 

Tcan shoo ii: 

it ain’t. It’s a shame, a blamed sliarae, tbftt’s wdiai 
it is.” ITe shriigg('<l Ids sicodders. ^'Oh, J don't care 
myvself. But it's for yon. Yuu got your life before you’ 
yet, little kid sister.* Y'ou’ll get old, and all that means, 
fast enough, j^ut it’s a bad start for a day off. The thing 
for you to do is to forget all this, and skin out with your 
fellow, an’ have a gf)od linie/^ In the open door, his hand 
on the knob to close it after him, he halted a sceoml lime. 
A spasm cOntractc‘d his brow, ‘‘Hell ! Think of it! Sarah 
and I used to go buggy-riding onee on a time. And I guess 
she had her three pairs of slioes, too. (Ian you beat it?” 

lu her bedroom Saxon completed her dressing, .for an 
instant stepping upon a (‘hair so as to glimpse critically 
in the small wmll-mirror the hang of lier ready-made linen 
skirt. This, and the jacket, she liad^altered to fit, and she 
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had double-stitched the seams to achieve the coveted tail- 
ored ^effect. Still on the chair, all in the moment of quick 
clear-seeing, she drew the skirt tightly back and raised it. 
The sight was good to her, nor did she undcr-appraise the 
lines of the slender ankle above the low tan tie; nor did 
she ^der-appraise the delicate yet mature swell of caJf 
outlined in the fresh brown of a new cotton stocking. Down 
from the chair, she pinned on a firm sailor hat of white 
straw wuth a brown ribbon around the crow^i that matched 
her ribbon belt. She rubbed her cheeks quickly and fiercely 
to bring back the color Sarah had driven out of them, and 
delayed a moment longer to put on her tan lisle-thread 
gloves- On(M% in the fashion-i)age of a Sunday supplement, 
she had read iliat no lady ever^put on her gloves after she 
left the .door. 

With a resolhte self-giip, as she crossed the parlor and 
passed tluj door to Sarali’s h(‘drooni, through the thin wood 
of which came elephantine moanings and low sluhberings, 
she stcel(Ml htTself to kee]) the color in lier cheeks and the 
brightness in her eyes. And so well did she succeed that 
Hilly never dreamed that the radiant, live young thing, 
tripping lightly dowm steps him, had just come from 
a bout with soul-sickening hysteria and madness. 

To her, in the bright sun, Billyhs bluridiiess was start- 
fjjjg. His checks, smooth a>s a girHs, were touched with 
color. The blue eyes*s(‘enied mon*. cloudily blue than usual, 
?md the crisp, sandy liair hinted more than ever of the 
{Kile straw-gold that was ]iot Hktc. Nev('r had she seen 
him quite so royally >oung. As he smiled to greet her, 
with a slow white fhisii of teeth from between red lips, she 
caught again Hie jiroinist^ of eas(*ment and rest. Fresh from 
the shattering chaos of iier sister-in-law’ mind, Billj^’s 
Iremendous calm was (‘specially satisfying, and Saxon men- 
tally laughed to seoni the ternhle temper he had charged 
to himself. 

She had been buggy- riding before, but ahvays behind 
one horse, jaded, and livery, in a top-buggy, heavy and 
dingy, such as livery stables remt because of sturdy un- 
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breakabloness. lint hore stood two horses, head-tossing and 
restless, shoitling in every higli-liglit glint of tlioir satin, 
golden-sorroi coats Dial they had nevcT been rented out in 
all their glorious young lives. Ihdwotai tliein was a pole 
inconceivably slender.' on tliem were harnesses preposter- 
onrJy stringdikc ami [Vjigile. And iVilly belonged her/ 1 , by 
elemental rigid,, a ]>ai’t of llieni and of it, a master-})art 
apd a^eompouent, along wdh the spich^ry-dt'licale, mirrcm'- 
boxed, wide- and yt‘]h>\v-u lioeleil, rn])b(Hl-iiri‘(i rig, ('flleient 
and ea})al)]e, a,s dilTen'id a*s lie was ddferent from Hie other 
men who had lalu n her out beliind stolid, ]iind)oring boi'ses. 
He held tiic r^nus iu <»ne liand. yet, vdlii low, steady ^'oie^a 
eonfideut and assuring', lield Mio mu’vous ’' (P.nig unlniali 
more by the ill and ilie Sjuril ol Ihul 

It was no tiiuii bu* iinjnn'iiig. With the q'uirk glaner 
and fore-know ledg(' <'l a nmnan, Srixon sdw. not merely 
the euJ*ioiLs cluldreii <'lust(n ing about, but liie pec'ring of 
adult fares fj‘(Jiu oy)en doors and wimh,u\s, and ])ast win- 
dow^-shades lifb^d up m* held aside WHih his fr^^e liand, 
Billy drew ba< i: the hnen rolie and lier to a place 

beside him. The h'gh baeked, Uaxuriously U])h(>]slered seat 
of brown ieailu'r ga\o her a »s(‘us{' of grt-al ('Oinfort; yet 
even gnaiter, it sroimal to licr, was tin* uearru'ss and com- 
fort of the man himself *ari<l oi his body. 

‘‘liow d’ye like hnn'/'’ he a.-ked. changing the reins t*^ 
both bands and ('hiiampiiig tin* ii(>rses, tvhieli went out ^eith 
a jerk in nn immediacy of af'liou that was m*w to her. 
<<TheyVe tin* boss's, \ou kjinw, (louiduT riuit animals like 
them. He Jeis me take tliom out for. exiTcose sometimes. 
If they ainh exercised regular llieyTc* a handful. 

Look at King, Hiero, pran(*in’. Somi-, style, ehV' Some 

style! The other one’s the real goods, though. Prince is 

his name, Gv)t to have some bit on him to hoid’m. -Ah! 

Yfould you"/ If id 30)11 seehn, Saxon? Some horse! 

Some horse!'’ 

Prom behind eana* the adnwring cheer of the neighbor- 
hood childrim, and Saxon, with a sigh of content, knew 
that the happy day had at last begun. 



CHAPTER X 


DON^T know horses,’’ Saxon said. ^'IVe never been 
on one’s back, and the only ones I’ve tried to drive were 
single, and lame, or almost falling down, or something, 
liut I’m not afraid of liorses. I just love them. I was 
born loving them, 1 guess.” 

ililly threv/ an admiring, ap[)re(:ialivo glance at her. 

‘‘That’s the stuff. That’s# what I like in a •woman — 
grit. Somj (ff the girls I Ve had out — well, take it from 
mo, tlidy madegaie si^*k. Oh, I’m hoj) to ’em. Nervous, an* 
trembly, «‘in’ sci’eechy, an’ wabbly. I reckon they come 
out on my account an’ not for the ponies. But mo for the 
brave kid that the ponios. You’re the real goods, 

Saxon, holiest to* Cod voi^ ar(\ A\hy, I can talk like a 
str<'ak with you. Tho rest of ’em malco me sick. I’m like 
a. clam. They don’t kruAv nothin’, an’ they’re that scared 
ail the tIiLU‘ — well, I gmass you get me.’’ 

“You have to be born to love Jiorscs, maybe,” she an- 
swered, “Alaybe it’s beeause I always think of my father 
*<Tii his roan w'ar-horse that maki’S me love horses. But, 
an>wvay, I do. Wlieii 1 wa.s a little girl I was drawing 
horses all the i'mi\ My mother always encouraged me. 
1 \'C a S('ra[)l)ook mostly filh*d wdth horses I drew when T 
was little. Do you know, Billy, sometimes I dream I 
si'lually owm a horse, all niy own. And lots of times I 
•dream I’m on a horsi^’s back, or driving him.” 

“I’ll h‘t you drive ’em, after a while, wlien theyVc 

woi’ked their tdge olT. They’re pullin’ now. There, 

j)ut your hands in front of mincj — take hold tight. Feel 
that? Sure you fend it. An’ you ain't feeliii’ it all by a 
long shot, i don’t dast sThek, you bein’ such a light- 
weight.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she felt the apportioned pull of 
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the mouths of the beautiful live tilings; and lie, looking 
at her, sparkled with her in her deliglit. 

*‘AVhnt^s the good of a woman if she can’t keep up with 
a he broke out enthusiast ically. 

/‘l^eople tliat like tlie same things always get along best 
together,” she answered, with a triteness that concealed 
ilie joy that vas hers at Ix'ing so s])ontaneously in touch 
with ’him. 

'‘AViiy, Saxon, IVo fought battles, good ones, frazzlin' 
my silk away to beat the band before whisky^soakod, 
smokin’ auvhVaiees of rottmi fight-fans, that just made im* 
sick Clean tlinjugh. An’ Iheni, that eoiildn’t take just one 
sti:!* jolt or hook to jaw w stomach, a-eheerin’ me an’ 
yellin' for blood. Blood, mind you I An’ hjicm wntlumt 
the bh'od of a sliriiu]) in th(‘ir bodies. Why, honest, nov/, 
I’d sooner fglit before an audience of on< — you, fur in* 
stance, or anybody I liked. It'(i do me proud. But them 
sidciiin’, sajt-lieadod slifTs, \\iih tlse^-grit of rabliiis and 
siii of mangy ki-yi’s, a-t-'iieerin’ jiA^—nic! (km you 
blame me fer quiltin’ the dirty mune? Why, I'd sooner 
fight lAforC' broke-([own old plugs of wctrkdiorses that’s 
eaDdidiiti-s fi-r chi' ken-meat, limn before them rotten 
bunches of s:ius with nethin’ Ihicker'n watiT in their veins, 
an’ Contra Co.-ta vab'r at that when 'the rains is lieav’y nn 
thelhlls.*' 

^‘1 . .1 (Ihlii’t kiK'W ])rizef gluing was like that,” 

she falteied, Os nb-asiaJ her Jiold on the lines and sank 
back again bt^^hle jjun, 

‘'It ain't tiL'-htiu’, it's the fight-Vrovals.” lu' defended 
with instant j ulousy. “Of course, light in’ hurts a young 
fellow because* it frazzles llie silk outa him an’ all that. 
But its the ]ow-lin*rs in the audience that gets me. Why 
the good things tiny say to me, tlie praise an’ that, is in- 
sulting. Do you get jhc? It makes me clump. Tiiink of 
it! — booze-guzzlin’ stilis lliut’d be afraid to mix it Avith a 
sick cat, not fit to hold the coat of any deeent man, think 
of them a-standin’ up on their hind legs an’ yellin’ an' 
cheerin’ nu^ — me! ” 
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*^Ha! ha! What <1 ye think of that? Ain^t he a 

rogue?’'' 

A big bulldog, sliding obliquely and silently across the 
street, unconcerned with the team te was avoiding, had 
pasf^^d so close* that Prince, baring his teeth like a stallion, 
pliiDfed his head down against reins and check in an effA-t 
to seize the dog. 

“Now he's some fighter, that Prince. An' he’s neitnraL 
He didn't make lliat reach just for some low-lifer to yolPm 
on. He just done it oiifa. yjure cussedn(iss aud himself. 
That's clean. That's right, l^ecause it's natural. But 
them fight-fans! IIon(*st to God, Saxon. . . 

And Saxon, glimpsing him ^idewise, as he waUhed the 
hors(‘S and their way on tlie Sunday morning streets, check- 
ing tliem baVk suddenly and swerving to avoid two boys 
eoasting a('ros.s stiant on a toy wagon, saw in ium deeps 
and intensities, all th(‘ magic connotations of temperament, 
the glimmer amt l^nt of rages profound, blcalvuesses as 
eedd and far as stars, sJivagery as as a wolf's and 
clean as a stallion’s, wTath as Implacable as a destroying 
angel's, and youth that was tir 4 ‘ and life beyond time and 
place. Siie was awed and fcLSt'inated, with the hunger of 
W'cunan bridging the va.stness to him, daring to love him 
with arms and bre<'!>st tliat ached to him, murmuring to 
l.rrsclf and through all the halls of her soul, “You dear, 
you dear.’' 

“Honest to God, Saxon," he took up the broken thread, 
“they’s times when I've hat(d them, when I wanted to 
jump over tlie ro[)cs*and wade into them, laiock-dowm and 
dragout, an' show'm what fight in' was. Take that night 
with l^illy Murphy. J3illy JMurpliy! — if you only knew 
liim. My friend. As clean an' game a boy as ever jumped 
inside the ropes to take the decision. Him! We went to 
th(^ Durant School together. We grew u]) cIiuitls. His 
fight was my fight. .My trouble was liis trouble. We both 
took to the fightin' game. Tlfcy matched us. Not the first 
time. Twice we'd fought drawls. Once the decision was 
Lis; cnee it was mine. The fifth fight of two lovin’ men 
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tliat just lovod each otlier. He’s three yc^ars older me. 
He’s a wife and two or three kids, an’ 1 know tliem, too. 
And he’s my friend. Get it? 

ten pounds heavier — but with heavyweights that's 
all right. Tic can’t time an’ distance as gikxl as me,^. an^ 
I can keep set Ix'fter, too. But he’s cleverer an’ quicker. 
I never w^as quick like him. We both can take punish- 
ment, ^an’ were both two-handed, a waiJof) in all our fists. 
I know ihe kii'k of his, an’ he knows my kick, an’ we’re 
both real And were eva^n-matched. Two 

draws, ami a delusion to ea<'Ji. Honest, 1 ain’t anj^ kind 
of a hunch wlio s goin ’ to win, we’re lijat even. 

‘"Now/tlie light. Y(m ain't s(]ueainis}i, are you?” 

“No, no.’’ she cried. “I’d just love' to hear — you are 
BO won ncr fill.” „ 

He took tlie praise with a clear, unwavering look, and 
without hint of acknowledgrrreiit. 

“Wo go aioiig---six rounds — sevni rounds — eigl:t 

rounds; aii’ honors even. I’\avd)cen limiii’ his rushes an’ 
straight -leti in ’ him, an’ nicftiii’ his dnek with a wicked 
little right u[»per-(‘ul, an’ he's vslialo^u nu' (.n the jaw ar 
wallop till my In )uz7:in 

An’ evcryiliing lovely >vitli both of us, v/dli a noise l:k\* 
a draw decisi(»n in siglit, Twiuity rooniis is llie distance, 
you know. 

“An’ tiu'n Ins bad luck ('onh:s. AVe>(‘ just luixia’ into 
a clinch that ahi't urrivt-d y< t, Avhen he shoots a short hook 
to my head— ITk [cn, an* a real iiay-inalo'r n it, reMch'\s 
my jaw. 1 makf^ a forward duck, not qui(']: enough, an’ he 
lands bingo on siel^ of my lu'ad. iloucst to God, Saxon, 
it’s tliat hfjavy I sorof* stars, ihfl it <lori’t- hurt an’ 
ain’t serious, that liigh up where the bones thick. An’ 
right there he finishes liimself, for lnV> bad thumb, wliich 
I’ve known since he first mil it as a kid fight in’ in tin: 
sandlot at Watts Tract— he smashes tliat thurnl) right there, 
on my hard head, back inlollui socket with an out-twist, 
an’ all the old cords tliat ’d imver got strong gets theirs 
again. I didn’t mean it. A dirty trick, fair in the gamo^ 
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though, to make a guy smash his hand on your head. But 
not between friends. I couldn't a-done that to Bill Murphy 
for a million dollars. It was a accident, because I 
was slow, because I was born slow. 

“yiie hurt of it! Honest, Saxon, you don't know what 
hurt^is till youVe got a old hurt like that liurt agaih. 
What can Billy Murphy do but slow down? He^s got to. 
He ain't fightin’ two-handed any more. He knows. it; I 
know it; the rereree knows it; but nobody else. He goes 
on a-moving that left of his like it’s all J5ut it ain’t. 

It’s hurtiu’ iiim like a knife dug iuio him. He don't dast 
strike a real blow with that left of his. But it lur ts, anj’^- 
way. Just to move it or not n]^)ve it liurls, an’ every little 
dab-feint lhat I'm too wise to guard, knowiii' there's no 
weight •bf^liind, wliy ilivm little dal)-lo;u*]ie.=; on that poor 
tiiurab gof's right to Hie lH*art of iiim, an' hur:.s worse than 
a thousand boils or a thousand kno.-konrs — just hurts all 
over again, an' eaeii tinu^ an' lou"b. 

‘‘Now supj)ost‘ he an' mt^was lioxin' Tor ihio, or.t in the 
back yard, an’ lie hurts his tfmmb tliot way, w'hy we'd 
have the gloves eft in a jiffy a^’ I’d be imillrig cold com- 
presses on tjint p'CKw ilunni) of his a!i ' laodagin' it that 
tight to iceep tls(‘ inllaimnation down. no. Tliis is a 

ii‘dit for light-fans Dial's paid their ^ion for blood, 

a'n ’ l)l(K)d they’re goin’ to get. They aia'i lien. They're 

WOlVilS, 

“lie has to go (‘osy, now, an' T ain't a-fora-hi’ him none, 
i'm all siiol to picy^'S. I donh know what io do. So 1 
slow down, an' ihe 'fans get he]) to if. 'Why don't you 
liglit?' th(‘y l)egin 1o yell; ‘Fake! Fake!' 'Why doii*t 
you ki^’s'm?’ ‘Lovin’ eu{) for yours, Bill Ttob^'rlsl' an' 
Jiat sort (d* bunk. 

“ ‘Figiitr say.'’ the nd'eree to me, low am' savage. 
‘Fight, or I’ll di.s(]\ndiry you — you. Bill, I mean you.' An' 
^'his to mo, with a touch lui the shoulder so ihey's no mis- 
takiii'. • 

“It ain't pretty. It ain’t right. D'ye Imow what we 
was fightin' for? A hundred bucks. Think of it! An’ 
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the game is wo got to da our best to put our man down 
for the count because of the fam^ has bet on us. Sweet, 
ain’t it? Well, that’s my last fight. It finishes me deado. 
Never again for yours truly. 

^Quit/ I says to Billy Murj^hy in a clinch; ‘for the 
love of God, Bill, quit.’ An’ he says back, in a whisper, 
‘I can’t, Bill — yon know Ihat.^ 

then the referee drags us apart, an’ a lot of the 
fans begins to hoot an’ boo. 

“ ‘Now kick in, damn you. Bill Roberts, an’ finish ’m,’ 
the referee says to me, «an’ 1 lell’m to go to hell as Bill 
an’ me Hop into the next clineh, not hittin’, an’ Bill 
touches, his thumb again, an’ 1 see tlie pain shoot across 
his face. Game? Tiiat good boy’s the limit. An’ to look 
into the eyes of a brave man that's sick wiVh pain, an’ 
love ha, an’ see io\e in them eyes of his, an’ then have to 
go on givin’ ’m pain — call that sport? I can’t see it. But 
the crowd s got its money on us. Weldon ’t count. We’ve 
sold ourselves for a hiuKlred bucks, au’ w'e gotta deliver 
the goods. 

‘*]jet me tell you, Saxon, honest to God, that was 
one of tlui times I we.iit^'d to go through the ropes an’ drop 
them fans a-}*'llin' for blood an* show ’em what blood 

• f 

IS. 

“ ‘For God’s sake finish ttk^, T»ill,’ Bill says to me^in 
that clinch; ‘put her over an’ I'll fall for it, but 1 can’t 
lay down. ’ 

“D’ye \vant to know? 1 cry there, right in the ring, 
in that clinch. The weeps for me. ‘d can’t do it, Bill,’ I 
whisper back, hangiri’ onto’m like a brother an’ the referee 
ragin ’ an draggin ’ at us to get us apart, an ’ all the wolves 
in the house snarlin', 

“ ‘You got ’in!’ the audience is yellin’. ‘Go in an’ 
finish ’m!’ ‘The hay for him, Bill; put her across to the 
jaw an’ see ’m fall !’ 

“ ‘You got to, Bill, or you’re a dog,’ Bill says, lookin’ 
love at me in his eyes as the referee’s grip untangles 
clear. 
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them wolves of fans yellin’: ‘Fake! Fake I 
Fakef’ like that, an’ keepin’ it up. 

^^Well, I done it. They’s only that way out. I done it. 
By God, I done it. I had to. I fejnt for ’m, draw his 
left, ^nck to the right past it, takin’ it across my shoulder, 
an’ c«me up with my right to his jaw. An’ he knows tife 
trick. lie’s hep. 'He’s beaten me to it an’ blocked it with 
his shoulder a thousan’ times. But this time he don’t. 
He keeps himself wide open on purpose, Blim! It lands. 
He’s dead in the air, an’ he goes down sideways, strikin’ 
his face first on the rosin-eanvas an’ then layin’ dead, his 
head twisted under ’m till you’d a-thought his nrek was 
broke. Me — I did that for a ^jundred bucks an’ a bunch 
of stiffs I’d be ashamed to wipe my feet on. An’ then I 
pick BiH up in my arms an’ carry ’m to his corner, an’ 
help bring ’m around. Well, they ain’t no kick cornin’. 
They pay their money an’ they get tlieir blood, an’ a knock- 
out. An’ a better nvn than them, that I love, layin’ there 
dead to the w'orld with a skymed face on the mat.” 

For a luomciit he was still, gazing straight before him 
at the horses, l)is face hard an(^arigr3\ He sighed, looked 
at Saxon, and smiled. 

”An’ I quit the game right there. An’ Billy Murphy’s 
laughed at me for it.* He still follow's it. A side-line, you 
know, because he “^orks at a good trade. But once in a 
while, when the liouse needs paintin’, or the doctor bills 
are up, or his oldest kid wants a bicycle, lie jumps out an ' 
makes fifty or a hundred bucks before some of the clubs. I 
want you to meet him when it comes handy. lie’s some 
boy I’m tellin’ you. But it did make me sick that night.” 
* Again the harshness and anger wttc in his face, and 
Saxon amazed herself by doing unconsciously w'hat wmmen 
higher in the social scale have done with deliberate sincer- 
ity. Hei* hand went out impulsively to his holding the 
lines, resting on top of it for a moment with quick, firm 
pressure. Her reward w:is a*smile from lips and eyes, as 
his face turned toward her. 

”Gee!” he exclaimed. “I never talk a streak like this 
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^ to aDv))ody. I jiLst hold ray hush an’ keep my thinks to 
* myself. But somehow. I guess it's funny, I bind of have 
a findin’ 1 want to raako good with yon. An’ that’s why 
[ ni tollin’ you my thinks. Anybody enu dance.” 

The way led uptown, past the Ciiy II all. and the Foiir- 
larath skyserap^u’s, and out I'roadway to Moii^lain 

View. Tuiaung to 1oe right at tlu‘ eemet.wy, they climbed 
Jiic IVt'dinont Ileiirlits to !»iair Ihirk and jilunged into the 
green eooh^ '^s <-[ Ja^^k Ilau‘s ('anyon. Saxon could not 
siippre^-^ a.sul j<»y at the (iui(‘kness with which 

they red I'e ge,,:,nd. 

‘'Tliev ar» Ii'MiViulV’ slie said. ''T never di'eamed I'd 
evto* l.ehiod l!..j'>es like llu'oi. I hn afradd T'*ll wake 
up now- and kind ii's a duaam. You know, i drtam horses 
ail the :^u}r. I'd g-vi aii\t!ii7jir to own one so^ie hiino.” 

''ITs tunny, iunh it.’" I'liiy answa^red/ like liorses 
tliat way„ The says I in a vooz *at liors(*s. An’ I 
know lie's a Ik- d<m'i know lie' ^irst thing. An' yet 

he OAVJis two houdet li ]/ig iieavy draughts besidt'S this light 
driviii' pair a<ii' I. douf uhn one 

*‘Yet Clod males {he lior^es, " Sa\en said. 

^*It‘s a siDV thing lie* Ikss don't. Tinui bow does be 
Lave many" -two hundred of 'em, I’m fellin’ you. II" 
tiiinlus lie ]iin*s liorss-. * Honest to Hnd, Saxon, he don’t 
like ail his iior-cs ;s nifieh as I lik(‘ the last hair on liu! ia^.t 
tail of tie' srruhhh-'t td‘ the Iniiu-h: Yet tliey're his. 
Wouldn’t ii jar yon 

*‘Wrddii't ilV' Siixon laiiclied a[>p^'*‘riativ(dy. ^‘I just 
love Iiney sinrlwaisis. an’ J sja-nd wiy lilV ironing some 
of the iot'niu'ifnlest live e\ar seen. It's funny, an’ it isn’t 
fair.” 

Billy griit al iiLs liadh in another of ids rages. 

'V\n' the way some (d* them women gets tlu'ir shirtwaists. 
It makes me siH-:, thmkin’ of ymi ironin’ '<*m. You knoxv 
what I mean. Saxon. Tiiey ain't no ns{‘ wastin’ words 
over it, Yoa know'. I know.* Ev(Tybody knows. An’ it’s 
a hell {‘f a world if men an' women sometimes can’t talk 
to each olhc-r a]>out sueli tilings.” His manner was almost 
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apologetic, yet it was defiantly and assertively right, ‘‘I 
never talk this way to other girls. They’d think I’m work- 
in’ up to designs on ’em. They make me sick tlie way 
they’re always. lookin’ for them desi^s. But you’re dif- 
fereift 1 can talk to you that way. I know I've got to. 
It’s the square thing. You’re like Billy Murphy, or any 
other man a man can talk to.” 

She sighed with a great hapj)iricss, and looked at him 
with unconscious, love-shining eyes. 

‘‘It’s the same way with me,” she said. ^^The fellov^^^s 
I’ve run with I’ve newer dared let talk about sucii things, 
because 1 knenv thtw’d lake advantage of it. "Why, all the 
lime, with them, I've a f(‘eling that we’re cheating and 
hiijg to.ejjcH other, f)l, ‘tying a game like at a Taasqnerade 
ball.” She pau^<‘(l for a rnomtml, hesitant and tlebating, 
then went on in a queer low voiee. “I liave^n’t beep asleep. 
I've seen . . . a^d lienrd. I’ve bad my cluinees, when 
[ wns that tired uf^the laundry I'd have done almost any- 
Lhing. I could have got those faiP-y shirtwaists , . . an’ 
all the rest . . . and maybe horse to ride. There was 
a bank cashier . . • married, too, if you please. He 
talked to me straight out. 1 didn’t count, you know. I 
Wtasii't a girl, witli «a. girl’s f<M*]ings, or anything. I was 
iiofeody. it was just like a business talk. I learned about 
men from liim. He told me what he’d do. He . . .” 

Her voice died away in sadness, and in the silence she 
could hear Billy grit his 

‘'Y(>u can’t tell ims” (U'ied. “I know. It's a dirty 
vrorld — an unfair, lousy Avorld. I can t make it out. 

piey's no squareness in it. AVomeii, w'ali the best 

that's ill ’em, bought an’ sold like liorses. I don’t under- 
^^and women tiiat v.iy. 1 elon’t uiidi'rstaiid men that way. 
I can’t see how a man gels anytiiing but eliealeJ vdien he 
buys such things. It’s funny^^ain't it? Take my boss an’ 
his horses. He owns woimm, too. He might u-owned you, 
'ust because he’s got the ])rice. An', Saxon, you was made 
for fancy shirtwaists an’ aU that, but, honest to God, i 
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can't see you payin’ for them that way. It’d be a 'Crime 

JJ 

lie broke off abruptly and reined in the horses. Around 
a sharp turn, speeding down the grade i:pon them, had 
appeared an auloniobile. With slamming of brakes Wtis 
brought to a si of), while the faces of llie occupants took 
new please of inler<^st of life and stared at the young man 
and woman in tlie iiglit rig that barred the way. Billy 
held up liis hand. 

*‘Take 11i(‘ outside, spoil. ” ho said to the ehauffeur. 

‘'Notiiin doin', kidtlo,” eame the answer, as the chauf- 
feur measured witii liarti, wise (yes llie enimbliug edge of 
the road «')nd the down i'all’of the outside l>;jnk. 

^'Tiien we camp," Billy aunouiu'ed clieerfuKv. know 
the rules of the road. These animals ain't automobile 
broke altogether, an' if you think I’m goiu’ to liave Tin 
shy off the grade you got another giu's^ comin\’' 

A eon fusion of injured ju'ot (‘station aiMse from those 
that sat in the ear. * * 

“You in^ediiT be a road-hog be'-aiuse you Tv’ a Tlube." 
paid the (‘liaullVur “We. aiiiT a-goiiB to hurt your horses. 
Pull out so w(‘ can pa^’s. If y()u don't . . 

‘‘That’il do you, spefrt,'’ wus Billy's rdort. “You can’t 
talk that w’uy to a ours truly. I got your number an’ 3"yur 
tag, my son. Y"oi3’rf‘ staiulin' on y(yar foot. Ba<‘k up tlu' 
grade an’ get (ff of it. Slop on the outside at the first 
pas.sin ’-place an' vo‘'ll j)uss you. You've got llie juice. 
Throw on th(; r<!Ve]>e. 

After a nerv^ous (‘on.viltalion, th(‘ chaufTeiir obeyed, and 
the car bael.ed U]) llie liill and out of sight around -tlic turn. 

“Them cheap skater;, ” Billy sneered to Saxon, “with ‘a 
couple of gallons of gasoline an' the price of a machirc! 
a-thinkin’ they ov/n tiu‘ roads your folks an' my folks 
made.” 

“Takiii’ all night about i/,?” came the eluuiffeur’s voice 
from around the bend. “Bet a move on. You can pass.” 

“Get off your foot,” Billy retorted contemptuously. 

*‘I’m a-eoiiiin’ vvdien I m ready to come, an’ if you ain T. 
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given *100111 enough 111 go clean over vou an’ your load 
of chicken meat.” 

He slightly slacked the reins on the restless, head4ossing 
animals, and without need of chirrup they took the weight 
of thS light vehicle and passed up the hill and apprehen^ 
sively on the inside of the jmrring min Jiiiie. 

Where was we?” Billy queried, as the clear road 
showed in front. ''Yep, take my busx Why should lie 
own two hundred horses, an’ women, air Die rest, an’ j'ou 
an’ me ovii nothin’?” 

^‘You own your silk, Billy,” slic ‘said softly. 

*'An’ you yours. Yet we sell it to '(on like it w^as cloth 
across the counter at so much a*ya-i*d. 1 guess yoiDrc hep 
to what a. fc'W^moiv^ y('ars in the laundryli do to you. Take 
rne. I’m soilin’ niy silk slow every day I work. See that 
Uitle linger?” lie shiftiMl tlic reins i(j one hand for a 
moment iuid lield the free hand for inspection. ‘“I 
ean’t straighten it like Ihe others, an’ it’s growin’. I never 
|iut it out lighting The t(*amin s doie- it. Tliat’s silk 
gone across the counter, that’s all. Ever see a -old four- 
horse teamster’s hands? Tliey Iclfok like elaws they’re that 
rripjiled an’ twisted/’ 

“Things Averon't. like that in the oM dnys when our folks 
roused the plains,” sIk* answered. “They might a-get 
their fingers twisted, hut they owiud the lic.st goin’ in the 
way of horses and sueli.” 

“Sure. They wnrked for tlumselves. They twdsted their 
fiiigors for theTns(‘]ves. But I'm twistin’ my fingers for 
my boss. Wby, d’ye know, Saxon, his hands is soft as a 
woman's ‘that’s never done any Avork. Yet he owns the 
h^trses an’ the stables, an’ never docs a tap of ^rk, an’ 
I manage to scratch my meabticket an’ luy clofflfes. It's 
got my goat the w^ay things is run. An’ who runs ’em 
/hat way? That’s what 1 w'aut to know. Times has 
I changed. Who ch:;nged ’em?”, 

'‘God didn’t.” 

"You bet your life he didn’t. An’ that’s anotlur thing 
[that gets me. Who’s God anyw^ay? If he's runnin’ things 
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— an^ what crood is ho if he ain’t ? — then why doesjie lei 
my boss, an' men like that cashier you mentioned, why 
does lie let them own the horses, an’ buy the women, the 
niet3 liUie girls that -ouglita be lovin’ their own husbands, 
fp’ iiaviti’ ehihln'ii yiovVo not ashamed ot, an’ justebein’ 
happy ae^'or lin' to tnoir nature?” ^ ^ 



CHAPTER XT 


The horses, resting Trcfir.oiitly and lathierod by th?i work, 
had climbed the fiteei) ^rade of the oid road to i\Ioraga 
Valley, and on the divide of tlie Contra ('osta hills the way 
descended sharjdy tliroiigli th*^ a.nd sunny stftlnesa 

of Redwood Canyon. 

^'Say, ain't it sv.ell?" Hilly qneri. J, with a wave of his 
hand indie|iting the, eireled tiv(‘'gron]>s, the trickle of uii-» 
seen whler, and the sunnner hum (vV bees. 

love it/' Saxon aflirrri'd. ‘’ll jn.dies me want lo live 
in the country, and 1 never ln*ne/' 

^*Me, too, Sax<tij> l‘v<^ ii< v(‘r lived in ciaintry in my 
lif(' — an’ all my i'olk< ua.s*eouijtry folk-;.'* 

cities then, liverylaniy In uie country." 

^‘1 gimss you’re ri.'ihl." licwjoddied. ‘'They just had to 
live in the* cou'itiy," 

Then*, was no hralrc on the ^-arriago, and Billy be 

came absorht'd in managing his leain down Itie steep, wind- 
iilg road. Saxon ]‘'aTieo' ba-'k, eyes e!f/>ed, with a feclimj 
of hielY'uhle ivsu Tine and again h. * shut glances at lie: 
closed eyus, 

^‘WhatVi Ih'* malter lu' asked tinally. \n mild alarm 
'‘You ain’t si'-kC 

‘'ll’s so heautirnl 1 'in afraid to Inok," she ansvrered 
''It's so brave it liuris/’ 

^*Braie? — now thatks funny.” 

“isn'i it? \iv\ il jn>>t nuikcs nw fe.I that way. It'8 
brave. Now the liou^es and stivta.s and t lungs in the city 
aren't brave, ihut this is. I don’t know vhy. It just is." 

''By golly, i think you’re rigid /’ he 'xxclaimed. "It 
slrik(vs me that wuy, now you speak of it. They ain't no 
games or tricks here, no cheatin' an' no lyin'. Them trees 
A . g? 
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just stand up natural an^ strong an’ eloan like young boys 
their first time in the ring before tliey’ve learned its rot- 
tenness an’ how to double-eross an’ lay down to the bettin’ 
odds an’ the fight-fans. Yei^; it is brave. Say, Saxosi, 
yon sec tilings, don’t you?” His pause was almost wistful, 
and he looked at lier and studied her with a caressing Soft- 
ness that ran llirongh her in resurgent thrills. “D’ye 
know, I’d just like you to see me fight some time — a real 
fight, with something doin’ every moincmt. I’d be proud 
to death to do it for you. An’ J ’d sure light some with you 
lookin’ on an’ understandin’. That’d be a light what is, 
take it from in(‘. Aiu’ that’s runny, too. I never wanted 
to figlit before a Vvoinari. irtf my life. Tiiey squeal and 
screecli an’ don’t underslaauh Dut you’d under^sland. It’s 
dead ojH'u an' shut you ivonhi.” 

A laler, swingiiifr along the flat of llie valley, 

through the little clearings of the farmers and the ripe 
grain-stretches golden in the suiishiu^’, Billy turned to 
Saxon again. , * * 

“Say, you’ve ben in hm* with follows, lots of limes. Toll 
me about it. What's it likef?” 

She sh(^ok lier liead slouly. 

“I only fliought 1 wots in iovc — and not many times, 
either ” 

“Many times!” Im eriod. . ' 

“Not really ever,” she assur(‘d liirn, s - crelly exultant at 
his imconscii)us jealousy, “t never was really in love. J.f 
I had been I’d lie maiTied now. You see, 1 couldn't see 
anything else to it but to marry a man if i loved him.” 

“But supjiose he didn’t love you?” 

“Oh, I don’t kD(»w,” she smiled, Iialf wilii fae('1 iousness^ 
and half witlt eerlalnty and pr’de. “I think I could jnake 
him love me.” 

“1 guess you sure could,” Jiilly proclaimed enthusias- 
tically. 

“The trouble is,” she went on, “the men that loved me 
I never can'd for that wa.y. Oh, look!” 

A cottontail rabbit had scuttled across the road, and a 
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tiny dui^t cloud lingered like smoke, marking the way of 
his flight. At the next turn a dozen quail exploded into 
the air from under the noses of the horses. Billy and 
^Saxon exclaimed in mutual delight. 

hM muttoj'ed, ‘‘I almost v/isht I’d ben bojn a 
fafmer. Polks wasn’t made 1o live in cities.” 

*‘Not our kihd, at least/’ she agreinl. Followed a pause 
and a long sigh, ‘'It’s all so beautiful. It woilld be a 
dream just to live all your life in it. I’d like to be an 
Indian squaw sometimes.” 

Several limes IMIly chec^ked diiiuself on tlie verge of 
speech. 

“About <lios(‘ fellows ymi IFouglit you was in love 
with/’ hi^said timilly, “You ain’t told me, yet.” 

“ Y*ou want.lo knowV” she asked. “They didn’t aimnint 
to anything,” 

“Of course I wani to know. Go ahead. Fire awajf.” 

“Wcdl, first thVe v/as Al Stanley ” 

“What did be* do ior at livin’?” F>idy demanded, tdmost. 
iis with aulbority. 

“He was a gambler,” 

rally's face abruptly stiffened, and she could see his 
eyes cloudy with douhl in the quick gkmee lie llimg at her. 

“Oh, it vra,s ail rigid,” she laughed. “1 was only eight 
Years nhl. You sty, I’m beginning at the bt'ginning. It 
wiis after my mother tlied and when I was adopted hy 
Cady. Ho kept a hot^d and saliKm. It was do\Mi in Los 
Angeles. Just a small hotel. Workingmen, just common 
labortTs, mo.stly, arid some railroad men, stopjx^d at it, and 
I guess Al Stanley got liis sliare of their wages, lie was 
so handsome and so (luiet and soft-s])oken. And he had 
the nicest oy^s and the softest, cleanest hands. I can see 
them now. He plajaal with me sometimes, in the after- 
noon, and gave me candy and little i>resents. He used to 
sleep most of the day. I didn’t know why, then. I thought 
he was a fairy prince in disguise. And then he got killed, 
right in the bar-room, but first he killed the man that 
killed him. So that was the end of that love affair. 
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**Ncxt wfis after the asylum, when I was thirteen and 
living: with my brother — I’ve lived with him ever since. 
He was a boy that drove a bakery wagon. Almost every 
moining, on the to school, I used to pass him. He 
would come driving do^\ni Wood Street and turn in ^n^ 
Twelfth. Maybe it was because he drove a horse that rat- 
tracted me. Anyway, I must have loved him for a couple 
of months. Then he lost his job, or sometliing, for another 
boy drove the wagon. And we’d never even spoken to each 
other. 

^‘Then there vras a bookkeeper when I was sixteen. I 
seem to run lO iKujkkeepers. It was a bookkeeper at the 
laundry that Charley Ijtmg b^^at up. This other one was 
when 1 was working in ITickmeyer s Cannery. He had 
soft hanils, too. But- 1 quiekly got all I wanto^d of him. 
He was . . . well, anywa.y, li(» had ideas like your boss. 
^Vnd'I never really did love liiui, truly and honest, Billy. 
I felt from the iirst Hi at he wasn’t just i ight. And when 
I was working in the ]>aj)(‘r4)(>x factory I thought I loved 
a clerk in Kahn's Einpoviiun — you know, on Elevtmth and 
Washington. lie was all righl5. That was the trouble with 
him. He was too much all right. 1I(' didn’t have any life 
in him, any go. He warbled to marry m<\ though. But 
somehow I coahhi't see it. That sluiws J didn't love hiiri. 
He was narrow-eliested and skinny, and Ids hands were 
always cold and fishy. But my! he coukl dress — just like 
he came cnit of a bandl>ox. He said hi^ wn^' rning to drown 
himself, and all kinds of things, but 1 brehc with him just 
the same. 

'"And after that , . . well, thcr<i isn’t any after that. 
I must have got parii<'ular, I guess, liut 1 didn’t see any- 
body 1 eould love. Ft seemed more like a game with the 
men I met, or a tight. And wu never fought fair on either 
side. Seemed as if we always had cards up our sleeves. 
We weren’t honest or outsjiokcn, but instead it seemed as 
if we were trying to take advaiftage of each other. Charley 
Long W'Us honest, though. And so was that bank cashier. 
And even they made me have the fight feeling harder than 
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ever. All of them always made me feel I had to take care 
of myself. They wouldn’t. That vras sure.” 

She stopped and looked with interest at the clean pro- 
Jale of his face as lie w^atched and guided the horses. He 
loi)lved at her inquiringly, and her eyes laughed lazily dnto 
hiif as she -stretched lier arms. 

‘‘That’s all/’ she con eluded. “I Ve told you everything, 
which I’ve never done hofore to any one. And it’s your 
turn now.” 

“Not much of a turn, Kaxon. I’ve never cared for 
girls — lliat is, not <‘nough to wan'! to marry ’em. 1 always 
liked men better — fellows like Hilly Miiriih.y. Besides^ I 
guess I was too interested in*trainm’ an’ Sglitii/ to bother 
with wmin^n much. V iiy, Saxon, honest, while I ain ’t ben 
altogether gtxid— you understand what I mean — just the 
same 1 ain’t n(‘ver talked love to a girl in my life. They 
w'^as no call to.” 

“The girls ]ia\^ loved you just Die saiue,” she teased, 
while in her lu'firt was h curioiLs elation at his virginal 
confession. 

He devoted himself to the liorses. 

“Lots of them,” -she urged. 

Still he did not reply. • 

“Now, hav(U)’t tluy^’’ 

• “Well, it wasn't my fault,” he said slowly. “If they 
wanted to look sideways at me it was up to them. And it 
was up to me to sidestep if 1 wanted to, vrasn’t it? You’ve 
no idea, Saxon, how a prizefighter is run after. Why, 
sometimes it’s seemed to me that girls an' waunen ain't got 
an ounce of n«'ilura! shame in tlnur make-up. Oh, I was 
never afraid of tliem, believe iniih, but 1 didn’t hanker 
aft<‘r Vm. A man’s a fool (hat'd let them kind get his 
goat.” 

.‘Mayh(‘ you h.-.:m'i got love in you,” she challenged. 

“Maybe I liaven't,” was his discouraging reply. ‘"Any- 
way, I don’t S('e myself lovin' a girl that runs after me. 
It’s all rigid for (’’Imrley-boys, but a man that is a man 
don’t like bein’ chased by women.’' 
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“My mother always said that love was the greatest thing 
in the world/’ Saxon argued. “She wrote poems about 
it, too. Some of them were published in the San Jose 
Mcrcun/,'^ 

/‘,What do you think about it?’’ r 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she baffled, meeting his eyes with 
another lazy smile. “All I Imow is it’s pretty good to be 
alive a 3ay like this.” 

“On a trip like this — you bet it is,” be added promptly. 

At one o\'lo('k Billy turned off the road and drove into 
an open spaee among the trees. 

“HereV where we cat,” .he announced. “I thought it’d 
be better to have a luneh by ourselves than stop^at one of 
these roiidside dinner counters. An’ now, , just to' make 
everything safe an’ comfortable, I’m goin’ to unharness 
the horses. We got lots of time. You can get the lunch 
basket out an’ spread it on the lap'robct'’ 

As Saxon unpaeke d the basket she was* appalled at his 
extravagance. She spread an amazing array of ham and 
cMckon sandwiches, crab saltid, hard-boiled eggs, pickled 
pigs’ feet, ripe olives and dill piekli^, Swiss cheese, salted 
almonds, oranges and banana-s, and several pint bottles of 
beer. It was the quantity as wtU as the variety tliat both- 
ered her. It bad the appearance of a ^reekless attempt to 
buy out a whole delicatessen shop. 

“You oughtn’t to blow yourself that way,” she reproved 
him as he sat down be?idc her. “Wliy it s enough for half 
a dozen bricklayers.” 

“It’s all right, isn't it?” 

“Yes,” she aeknowledg«*d. “But that’s the trouble. It’s 
too much so. ’ ’ 

“Then it’s all riglit,” lie concluded. “I always believe 
in havin’ plenty. Have some h<‘er to wash the dust away 
before we begin? Watch out for the glas^ws. I gotta re- 
turn them.” 

Later, the meal finished, he lay on his back, smoking a 
cigarette, and questioned her about her earlier history. 
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Slie had been telling him of her life in her brother’s house, 
wliere she paid four dollars and a half a week board. At 
fifteen she had graduated from grammar school and gone 
to work in the jute mills for four* dollars a week, three of 
w^iieh she had paid to Sarah. ^ 

^‘llow about that suIooiik<^*eper Billy asked, **How 
come it he adopted yoxiV 

She shrugged her shoiilderr>. don ’t know, exot^pt that 
all my relatives were hard up. it seemed they just 
eouhin’t g(^t on. Tliey managed to scratcli a lean living 
for themselves, and liiat was all. • (hid}" — ho was the saloon- 
k'T[>er — had been a Koldi(‘r it) my father's er.mpany, and 
h(‘ always swon^ ]>y Ca])tain Jvit, wliicli was llieir niidtnamo 
for him. ily father liad k»‘pt liie surgeons from amputat- 
ing liis log iii tile war, and be never forgot it. He vfas 
making money in the hotel and saloon, and 1 found out 
afterward he lielped out a lot to pay the doctor’s and to 
bury njy mother Nloiigslde of father. i was to go to Uncle 
Will — that was#my motker's^ wish ; but there had been 
fighting up iu the Vi'ntura Mountains where liis ranch W’as, 
and men had been killed. w'as about feiiees and cattle- 
men or sound hiiig, and anyw'ay he w as in jail a Jong time, 
and wdi(*n he got lus froe<lom j,hc lawyers had got his 
ranch. He was an old man, then, and broken, and his 
wife look sick, and he g(h a job as night watchman for 
forty dollars a mouth. So he couldn't do anything for 
me, and Cady adopted me. 

“Cady %vas a good man, if lie did run a saloon. His 
wife was a big, luin<lsoinedookmg woman. I don't think 
she was all right . . . and I've heard so since. But 

she was good to me. T don't care what they say about her, 
or what she w'as. Siie was awful good to me. After he 
died, she went altogether bad, and so I went into the 
orphan asylum. It w'asu't any too good there, and I had 
three years of it. And then Tom had married and settled 
down to steady work, and liS took me out to live with him. 
And — ^well, I've been wwking pretty steady ever since.” 

She gazed sadly away across tlie fields until her ey©9 
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eximc to rest on a fence bright-splashed with poppies at its 
base. who from his supine position had been looking 

up at her, studying and pleasuring in the pointed oval of 
her woman’s face, readied his hand out slowly as he mur- 
mured : 

‘You poor kid/’ 

His hand closed synipatliotically on her bare forearm, 
and as whe looked down to greet his eyes she saw in them 
surprise and ddight. 

'‘Say, ain’t your skin (ool though/’ he said. “Now me, 
I’m always warm. Fed my hand.” 

It wai; warmly moist, and she noted microscopic beads 
of sweat on his fordie^’.d and^dean-sluiven upper lip. 

“My, but you are s\v-‘aty/’ 

She b‘’nt to him iiml with her haudkerehief dabbed his 
tip and forehead dry, tlien dried his palms.’ 

“I breathe through my skin, I guess,” he explained. 
“The wise guys in the trainin’ camps ,‘^nd gyms say it s 
a good sign for iioaltli. But soi^idio^v I’m sweatin’ more 
than usual rnrvv. Funny, ain’t it?” 

She had bo(m feueed to unclasp liis liand from her arm 
-in order to dry it. and \\hcn she iinished, it returned to its 
old position, ^ 

“But, say, ain’t your skin cool,” lio repeated with re- 
newed wonder. “Soft as velvet, too, an’ smooth as silk 
It feels great. ’ ’ 

Gently explorative, he slid his hand from wTist to elbow 
and came to rest half way t^ack. Tired and languid from 
the moming in the sun, she found lierselL* tlirilling to his 
touch aitd half-dreamily deciding that iiere waas a man sho 
lovey. hands ai.d all. 

I’ve tiilara tio*. cool ail out of that spot.” He did 
not look up to her, and could see tJie roguish smile 
that curled on liis lips. ' > I gu('ss I’ll try anotlicr.” 

He shifted his hand along lu r arm with soft sensuous- 
ness, and she, looking d()\\n ht his lips, rennunbered the 
long tlDgllrig thej had given hers the lirst lime they had 
met 
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on and talk/’ he urged, after a delicious five min- 
utes of silence, like to watch your lips talking. It’s 
funny, but every move they make looks like a tickly kiss.” 

^ Greatly she wanted to stay whero she was. Instead, she 
said : 

‘‘ff I talk, you won’t like w’^hat T say.” 

“Go on/’ he insistetl. “You can’t say anj’thing 1 won’t 
uke.” 

“Well, there's sonic poppies over there by the fence I 
tvant to pick. And then it’s time for ns to be going.” 

“I lose,” lie laughed. “But yon made twenty-five tickle 
idsses just the same. T counted ’em. I’ll tell on what: 
-xm sing ‘When the Harvest •Days Are Over/ and let me 
nave your ^ther cool arm wliiie voii're doin’ it, and then 
W'C’II go.” 

She sang looking down into his eyes, whicli were cen- 
tered, not on hers, but on her lips. When she finished, ^he 
slipped his hamH^from her arms and got up. lie 
about to staii. for* the tiors^s, wdien she held her jacket out 
CO him, Despite the iiidepcDdence natural to a girl whr 
earned her ovai living, she had an innate love of the little 
services and lineucsses; and, also, she remembered from 
her childhood the talk hy the piopeer women of the cour* 
^esy and attendance^ of the caballeros of the Spanish-Cal 
Toriiia days. 

Sunset greet(‘d thm when, after a wnde circle to the 
east and south, they cleared the divide of the Contra Costa 
hills and began di*opning down the lung grade that led 
iiast Redwood Peak to Friiitvale. Ikuicath them stretched 
the tlatlands to the bay, clu^dxerboarded into fields and 
broken by tlie towns of Elmhurst, San Leandro, and Hay- 
i/ards. The smoke of Oaklajul filled the western sky with 
iiaze and murk, w hile l)(*yond, across the bay, they could 
see the first winkiiig liglits of San FrancLsetf. 

Darlon^ss was on them, and Billy had become curiously 
silent. For half an hour he* had givcm no recognition o£ 
her existence save once, when the chill evening wind caused 
him to tuck tlie robe tightly about her and hiimelf. Hall 
4 * 
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a dozen times Saxon found herself on the verge of the re- 
mark, ''What/s on your mind but each time let it remain 
unuttered. She sat very close to him. The warmth of 
their bodievS intermingled, and she was aware of a great 
rej;t fulness and content. * ^ 

''Say, Saxon,” he, began abruptly. ''It’s no us(^ my 
holdin’ it in any longer. It’s ben in my mouth all day, 
ever since Iiineli. What s tlie matter with you an’ me 
get! in’ raan’ii'd.”’ 

She Imew, very quietly and very gladly, that he meant 
it. Instinctively she was impelled to hold olT, to make him 
woo her, to make liei'self more derarably valuable ore she 
yielded. •Further, h(‘r woman’s seusiliveness and pride 
were oiTeiided. She had imver dreamed of so fortiiright 
and bald a proposal from the man to whom^she would give 
herself. Tlie simidicit}^ and (iirectne.s,s of J^illy’s propos<al 
coilstituted almost a luirt. On the oilier iiand slic wiinted 
him so much — how much she had not f^.'ealized unl/1 nowr, 
when he Iiad so une:si)(*<‘tedly made liinvjelf acces«iil)le. 

"Well, you gotta say something, Saxon. Hand it to me, 
good or bad; hut anywaav hand it to rm\ An' just take 
into consideration that I love you. Why, I hwe you like 
the verj" devil, Saxon. } mu‘4, bcjcau^'O I’m askin’ you to 
marry me, an’ I never aske<l any girl that before.” 

Another silence fell, and Saxon found lierself dwelling 
on the Avarmth, tingling now, mider Mh*. lap-robe. When 
she realized wdutlier her thouglits led, slie blushed guiltily 
in the darkm'ss, 

"How old are you, Filly?” she question^al, with a sud- 
denness and irreh'vance as disconcerting as his first words 
had been. 

"Twenty-two,” he answered. 

"I am twenty-four.” 

"As if I didn’t know. When you left tlie orplian as}'- 
lujn and how old you were, Ik^w long you worked in the 
jute mills, the cannery, thti }>hper-box factory, the laundry 
—maybe you think I can’t do addition. I knew how old 
you W’as, even to your birthday.” 
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*‘That doesn’t change the fact that I ’m two years older,” 

^•Wliat of it? If it counted for anything, I wouldn’t 
be lovin’ yon, would 1? Your mother was dead right. 
Love’s the big stuff. It’s what counts. Don’t you see? I 
jugt love you^ an’ I gotta have you. It’s natural, I guess; 
anc^I've always found witli horses, dogs, and other foi&s, 
that what’s natural is right. There’s no gettin’ away 
from it, Saxon; 1 gr.tta have you, an’ I’m just hopi^i’ hard 
you gotta have iho. j\ruy]ie my liands ain’t soft like book- 
keepers’ an’ clerks, but they can ^c{)rk for j^ou, an’ light 
like Sam Hill fur you, and, Saxoi^, they can love you.” 

The old fcex antagonism which she liad alwa:"s experi- 
enced wdh {^» .ened to ^nive vanished. Sh^ had no 

sense of being on ine duiWsivnx TJiis was no game. It 
\vi \3 what^slie had bfv*n looking for and dreaming about. 
Before. Billy she Wiis def(*iis<'de>ss, and there was an all- 
salLsfaction in th(‘ Irmradedgc. She could rieny him noth- 
ing. Not ovf‘n if ^i^e j»roved to be lik'^ the others. And out 
of the grualness^ui' the tlymglit arosu a greater thought — 
he would not so pruve himsrlf. 

She did n(>t speak. InstCitad, in a glow of spirit and 
fl(?sh, idle readied out io liis left liand and gently tried to 
remove it from the rein, lie did not understand; but 
when she persistud.he 'dufted the* rein to his right and let 
her have her will with the otle^r hand. Her head bent over 
it, and she kissed file t<‘amster callouses. 

For the moment lie was stunned, 

*^You mean it?’' lie stamT.(«u'ed. 

For reply, *s]ig kiss^^i Uie iimid again and murmured: 
love your hands, Billy. To me Huy are the most 
beaut iVul hajids in the world, and it would take hours of 
talking to tell you all they menu to me.” 

‘‘VTioa!” he calbni to the hors*‘\s. 

He ])ullcd them in to a. slamislili, soothed them with his 
voice, and niad(‘ the rains fast iiround the whip. Then he 
tunied to her with arms around her and lips to lips. 

”01i, Billy, 111 make you a good wife,” ohe sobbed, 
when the kiss w'as broken. 
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He kissed her wet eyes and found her lips again. 

‘‘Now you know what I was thinkin’ and why I was 
aweatin ' when we was eatin ' lunch. Just seemed I couldn ’t 
hold in much longer from tellin’ you. Why, you know, 
jmu looked good to me from the first moment I spotted 

you/' f 

‘'And I think I loved j^ou from that first day, too, Billy. 
And I%was so proud of you all that day, you were so kind 
and gentle, and so strong, and the way the men all re- 
spected you and the girls all wanted you, and the way you 
fought those three Irishmen when 1 was behind .the picnic 
table. I couldn't love or marry a man I wasn't proud of, 
and I'm so proud of you. so^proiid." 

"Not half as much as I am right now of myself,'" he 
answered, "for having won you. It's too good*co lie tnm. 
Maybe the alarm clock 'll go off and W7ike me up in a 
couple of minutes. Well, anyway, if it do(?s, I'm goin' to 
make the best of them two rninuti's Watch out I 

don't eat you, I’m that hungry for you./' 

He smothered her in an embrace, holding her so tightly 
to him that it almost imrt.< After what was to her an 
age-long period of bliss, his arms relaxed and he seemed 
to make an effort to draw himself togidlier 

"An’ the rdock ain't gone off yet," Jip whispered against 
her cheek. "And it's a dark night, an' tieo-e's Fruitvak 
right ahead, cm' if there ain't King .'ind Prince standin' 
still in the mid^llc of the rv)ad. I never thoneht the time'd 
come wiien I w^oiildn't w^ant to take tin* ribixms on a fine 
pair of horses. But this is that tim*". I just can't let go 
of you, and I've gotta some lime to-night. It hurts worse 'n 
poison, but here go'^'s ” 

He restored her to berseir, IucI-khI the rh/arranged robe 
about her, and chirruped to the impatient 
Half an hour later he called "WIkpi!” 

"I know I'm awake now. but 1 don't krmw'' but maybe 
I dreamed all the rest, and T y^ist want to make sure." 

And again he made the reins fast and took her in hie 
arms. 
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The (lny.s flew by for Saxon. She worked on steadily at 
the laundry, even doing more overtime than usual, and all 
her free waking hours were devoted to preparations for 
the great eliange and to Billy. * JTo had proven! himself 
God^s own impjU.uous lover by insisting on gettio" married 
the next day the prof)osa], Jind then by resolutely 

refusing t« etunprumise on more than a week's delay. 

*‘Why waiter' he demanded. not gettin’ any 

younger so far as I ean notiee, an^ think of all we Jose 
every day we 

In the end. he gitve in to a month, wliich was well, for 
in two weeks he* was 1 ransf erred, with half a dozen other 
drivers, to work from the big stables of Corberly and 
Morrison in AVest Oakland. House-hunting in the other 
end of to™ ceased, and on i^ine Street, between Fifth 
and Fourth, and iu immediate •proximity to the great 
Southern Pacific railroad yards, Billy and Saxon rented 
a neat cottage of four small rooms for ten dollars a nionth„ 
Dog-cheap is wliat I call it, when I think of the small 
rooms IVe ben soakt^d for,” was Billy's judgment. “'Look 
at the one I got now, not as big as the smallest here, an^ 
me payin’ six dollars a month for it.” 

it's furnished,” Saxon reminded him. You see, 
that makes a dilTererire. ” 

Rut Billy didn't see. 

ain’t mueli of a scholar, Saxon, but T loaow simple 
arithmetic ; 1 Ve soaked ray watch when I was hard up, 
and I can calculate inlert^st# Row much do you figure it 
will cost to furnish tl:e house, carpets on the floo"*, linoleum 
oa the kitchen,, and all?” 

can do it nicely for three hundred dollars/' she 
• 99 
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answered. "‘I've been thinking it over and I'm sure,, we 
can do it for that" 

'‘Three hundred," he muttered, wrinkling his brows with 
concentration. “Three hundred, say at six per cent.-r- 
tb#*t'd be six cents on the dollar, sixty cents on ten dollars, 
six dollars on the hundred, on three hundred eiglAeen 
dollars. Say — I’m a bear at multiplying by ten. Now 
divide^eighteen by twelve, that’d be a dollar an' a half a 
month interest." He stopped, satisfied that he had proved 
his conleiition. Then his face quickened with a fresh 
thought. “Hold on! That ain’t all. That’d be the in- 
terest on the furniture for four rooms. Divide by four. 
iWhat’s a' dollar an’ a half divided by four?" 

“Four into fifteen, three times and three Jo carry," 
Saxon re<fitcd glibly, “Pour into thirty is*seven, twenty- 
eight, two to carry; and two- fourths is one-half. There 
you are." 

“Gee! You’re the real bear at figures." He hesitated. 
“I didn’t follow you. liow: mii<?h did you say it was?" 

“Thirty-seven and a half cents." 

“Ah, ha ! Now we’ll sec how mucli I’ve ben gouged for 
my one room. Ten dollars a month for four rooms is two 
an’ a half for one. Add thirty-seven an’ a half cents in- 
terest on furniture, an’ that makes two' dollars an’ eighty- 
seven an’ a half cents. Snbtraet from six dollars . . 

“Three dollars and twelve and a half cents," she sup- 
plied quickly. 

“There we are! Three dollars an’ twelve an* a half 
cents I’m jiggered out of on the room I’m rentin’. Say! 
Bein’ married is like savin’ money, ain’t it?" 

“But furniture wears out, Billy." 

“By golly, I never thought of that. It ought to be fig- 
ured, too. Anywviy, we’ve got a snap here, and next Sat- 
urday afternoon you’ve gotta get off from tlie laundry so 
as we can go an’ buy our furniture. I saw’^ Salinger’s last 
night. I give’m fifty down, and the rest, installment plan, 
ten dollars a month. In twenty-five months the furniture’s 
ount An’ remember, Saxon, you wanta buy everything 
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you want, no matter how much it costs. No scrimpin’ on 
what’s for you an’ me. Get me?” 

She nodded, with no betrayal on her face of the msrriad 
secret economies tliat filled her mind* A hint of moisture 
gligtenod in l>er eyes. 

“iS'on’rc so good 1o mo, Billy,” she murmured, as sEe" 
came to him and was met inside his anus. 

you’ve gone an’ done it,” Mary commented, one 
morning in tlie laundry. They had not been at work ten 
minutes ore in-r eye Lad glimpsed the topaz ring on the 
third finger of Haxon’s left iuind., “Who’s the lucky one? , 
Ciiai‘my Long or Billy Ttolxirls?” 

“31113%” was the answer. , 

“IIuIj ♦ Takiu’ a y^jiuig Lo.y to raise, eh?” 

Saxon sfiowed tL.il the stab Lad goiic homo, and Mary 
tvas all coni ri I ion. 

“ChuT you take a josh? I’m glad to deatli at the news* 
Bil] 3 '’s a awful luau, and I'm glad to see 3 'ou get 

liun, TIi(U*e aiu\iinur/ him knoikin’ ’round, an’ they 
ain’t to be liad for li )0 asldnh Au’ you’re both lucky. 
You w^as just made for each other, an’ you’ll make ium a 
bclt*ir wife tliaii aii 3 " girl I know. AVhen is it to be?” 

Going home from the laundry a few days later, Saxon 
encountered Charley Long. He l?lo(!kcd the sidewalk, and 
compelled speecli witli her. 

“So 3 mu’re runhin’ with a prizelighter,” he sneered. 
“'A blind man can see your finish.” 

For the first time slu' was unafraid of this big-bodied, 
black-browed man w'itli the hairy-matted hands and fingers. 
She held up her left liand. 

“See that? It’s something, with all your strength, that 
you could never put on my finger. Billy Roberts put it 
on inside a week. He got your ]ium])er, Charley Long, 
and at the same time he got mo.” 

“Skiddoo for you,” Long retorted. “Twent3"-three’s 
3mur number.’ • 

“He’s not like 3 mu,” Saxon went on. “He’s a man, 
every bit of him, a fine, clean man.” 
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Long laughed hoarsely. 

^‘He’s got your goat all right/' 

'‘And y^'s/' she flashed back. 

‘‘I tell you things about him. Saxon^ straight, ht 

good. If 1 was to t(‘ll you ” • 

, You’d Setter get out of my w^ay.” she interrupted, 
'‘or I’ll tell hiMyand you kiioAv Vvhal you’ll get, you great 
big biiUy.’’ 

Long shuf3e<l uneasily, then reluetautly stepped aside. 

“You re a eaution,” he Sciid. half admiringly. 

“Sc/s Billy Koberts/’ she lauglied. and eontinued on 
her way. After lialf a dozen ste]>s she stoppi^d. “Say,” 
she called, ^ 

The big blacksmith niriied toward ]]er with eagin-uess, 

“About a block back/’ she .said, “I saw a ma*u w»d.b Iiip 
disease. You iniglii go and beat hini uj).”' 

Of one extravaganee Saxon v^'as guilty in tlie course of 
the brief engagc’uent peri(?d, A full iiay s \vag<‘S she s])cnt 
in the purcliase of lialf a de/cpi calhnet photograplis of 
herself. Billy had insisted tluit life was unendurable 
.|could he not look upon her s<;mbhinee the last thing when 
he went to bed at night and the ilrst tiling wlieii lie got 
up in the morning. In return, his ]>hoiographs, one con* 
ventional and oiu^ in the strii)i>ed lighting costvmie of the 
ring, ornamented her looking glass. It was while gaziag 
at the latter that she wuis remimh'd o'" her wmnderful 
mother s tales of the a.nei<mt Saxons and sea- foragers of 
the English coasts. Froia llie <'iie.st of draw(u*s that- ba<i 
crossed the plains slie divw forth anoiln r of her several 
precious heirlorr.u.^ — a vserap-hook of her mother’s in xvhich 
was pasted nmeh of the fugitive ne\vspep^-r verse of 
pioneer California day.s. Also, th(*i’< wm'e coj)ies of paint- 
ings and old wood engravings from the magazines of a 
generation and more b^-fona 

Saxon ran the j)ages with familiar lingers and stopped 
at the picture she was seeking, Bel\vf‘r*n bold headlands 
of reel: and under a gray e.ioml-blown sky, a dozen ]>oat*% 
long and lean and dark, beaked lik 5 |^ monstrous birds, were 
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landing on a foam- whitened beach of sand. The^l^^ftn ■ 
lhoTx)ats, half naked, huge-muscled and fair-haiip0^^j^!p6%‘ 
winged helmets. In their hands were swords and gj^rs, 
and they were leaping, waist-deep, into the sea-warf^’and 
Willing ashore. Opposed to them, contesting the landing. 
wer« skin-clad savages, unlike Indians, however, who clus-'^* 
tcred on the bcj^di or waded into the v/ater to their knees. 
The first blows were being struck, and lier^.and tha'e the 
bodies of the dead and wounded rolled in Ihe surf. One 
fair-haired invader lay across the gunwale of a boat, Ike ^ 
manner of his death told by the arrow that transfixed his 
breast. In the air, leaping past him into the vrater. sword 
in hand, v»as Billy. Then^ waiJ no mistaking it. The strik- 
ing bloiidness, the face, th<‘ eyes, the mouth ^vere the same. 
The ViTy expression on the face was wdiat had been on 
Billy’s the day of the i>ienic when he faced the three wild 
Irishmen. 

Somewhere outfit the ruck of those warring races had 
emerged ]^>iliy s iw icest ors, tfind jicrs, was her afterthought, 
as she closed the hook and put it back in the drawer. And 
vnine of those ancestors had nnade this aTicient and bat- 
tered ('best of d!*awers which liatl crossed the salt ocean 
and the ]>laius and been picret^l py a bullet in the fight 
with the Indians at Little Meadow. Ahnost, it seemed, she 
could vi.sualize (lie women who had kept their pretties and 
iheir family homes]>un in its drawers — the women of those 
waiiTfudng generations who were grandiiiothers arid greater 
gn^at grandmothers of lier own mother. Well, she sighed, 
it was a gootl stof'k to he born of, a hard-working, hard- 
fighting stock. Slie fell to woiuh'ring wliat her life would 
have bthn like had she bt‘mi born a (.Tunese woman, or an 
■Ttali<au woman like those she saw. )i(‘ad-shawled or bare- 
headed, squat, ungaiuiy and swarthy, wlio carrie^l great 
loads of driftwood on their heads up from th.e beach. Theia 
slui laughed at her foolishness, rememhert'd Billy and the 
four-roomed cottage ou rinc IStiand, and went to bed with 
her mind filled for the hundredth time vath the details uf 
the furniture. 



CHAPTER XIII 


“OuB cattle were all played out,” Saxon was saying,, 
"and*' winter was so near that we couldn’t dare try to 
cross the Great American Desert, so our train slopped in 
Salt Lake Cily tliat winter. The Monnons hadn't got bad 
yet, and iiiey were good to us.” 

“You talk as though .you were tlu'i'e.” Bert eomniented. 

“JJy iiiolher wa.s, ” Sa.yoii (answered proud!}. “She was 
nine years old that winter.” 

Tliey were seated ainuiHi the ta.hle in tlic kitchen of the 
little Pine Street e<»Mage, makijig a eold luueli of sand- 
wiche.s. tamales, and bottled lawr. it bedug Sunday, the 
four were five from work, ai".i they ^'ad eome early, to 
work harder than on any weu^c day. washiug walls and 
windows, serubhing floors, layijig earju'ts and liiiou;um, 
hanging curtains, settjug uj^the stoxe. putting the kitchen 
utensils and dishes a\va\. and plaeiug the furniture. 

“Go on with tlu; story, Saxon.” Mary begged “I'ra 
just dyiu’ to hear. And Pert, yon just shut up and 
listen. ' ’ • 

“Well, that winter was when Del Haucocdc sh.owed up. 
He was Kentucky born, h he been in the West for 
years. He was a scout, like Jvit (.‘'arson, and he knew him 
well. Many's a time. Kit Garson and he .s!ef)t under the 
same blunkeks They were together to (lalifornia and 
Oregon with General Fremont. Well, Del Haneoek wa.s 
passing on his way through Salt Lake, going I don't know 
where to raise a company of Rocky Moutdaiu trappers to 
go after beaver some new ]dace he knew about, lie was a 
handsome man. IL; won- his hair long like in pictures 
and had a silk sash around his waist he ’d learned to wear 
ia California from the »S})ani.sh, and two revolvers in hii* 
belt. Any woman 'd fall in love wth him first sight. Well. 

IW 
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he $aw Sadie, who was ray mother's oldest sister, and 1 
guess she looked good to him, for he stopped right thero 
in Salt Lake and didn’t go a stcj). lie was a great Indian 
fighter, too, and I heard my Aunt Villa say, when I was 
a Ifttle girl, that he had the blackest, brightest eyes, anvL" 
that^the way lie looked was like an eagle. He’d fought 
duels, too, the way they did in those days, and he wasn’t 
afraid of anything. 

‘'Sadie ivas a beauty, and she flirted with him and drove 
him crazy. Maybe slui wasn’t sure of her own mind, I 
don’t know. But I do know that she didn’t give in as 
easy as 1 did to Billy. Finally, he couldn’t stand it any 
more, lie rode up that nightf on. liorseback, wild*as could 
be. SSadie^’ he said, 'if you don’t promise to marry me 
to-morrow, I ’il siioot myself to-night right back of the 
corral.’ And he’d have done il, too, and Sadie knew it, 
and said she woiihj. Didn’t they rualve love fast in those 
days?” 

^H)h. I don't kilow, ” MaVy snifTed. ‘A week after you 
first laid eyes on P>ii!y you was engaged. Did Billy say 
he was going to shoot himseil* back of the laundry if you 
lurnr'd him down?” 

“I didn't give him a chance,'’ confessed. ‘‘Any- 

way Del Ilaneoek and Aunt Sadie got married next day. 
And they were very happy afterward, only she died. And 
after that he was kille<.l, with General Ouster and all the 
rest, by tlm Indians, He was an old man by then, but I 
gues.s he got his slu'ire of Indians before they got him. Men 
like him always dicni lighting, and they took their dead 
with tliein. I us^hI to know A1 Stanley when I was a little 
girl. Tie was a gambler, but lie was game. A railroad 
0 ian shot him in tlio back when he was sitting at a table. 
That shot kiJhxl him, too. lie died in about two seconds. 
But before- he died he\I pulled his gun and put three 
bullets into the man that kil^pd him/’ 

don't like iightin’,” Mary protested. * It makes me 
nervous. Bert gives mo the willies the w'ay he’s always 
lookin’ for trouble. There ain’t no sense in it.” 
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‘*Aiid I wouldn’t give a snap of my fingers for a. man 
without fighting spirit/' Saxon answered. ‘‘Why, we 
wouldn’t be here to-day if it wasn’t for the fighting spirit 
of our people before us/’ 

“You’ve got the real goods of a fighter in Billy,” Lert 
assured her; “a yard long and a yard wide and genuine 
A Nijmber One. iongdieeced wool. Billy's a Mohegan with 
a sealp-loek, that 's what he is. And wdn'ii he gets his mad 
up it’s a cas(' of get out from under or something will fall 
on 3'ou — liard.’’ 

' “Just like rliat,” ^lafy added. 

tvljo had taken no part in the eo7ivcTsat ion, got 
up, glanced into Ihc^ bednAn off the kit elietu went into 
the parlor and the bc‘drooni off the parlor, thon returned 
and stood gazing with puzzled hrows into the kitchen bed- 

“What’s eat in’ you, old man/' r>eft c|ueriecl. “You 
look as though you'd lost souiething ov was markin’ a 
thive-Avay ticket. What got on yonf clu'st? (knigh il 

"‘Why, I'm just thiiikio’ when* in Sam Hill’s the bod 
an’ stuif H-r tlie ba^'k i'edroorn ” 

“There isn't any/^ Kaxon explained. “We dhh/t or- 
der any/’ 

“Then I'll Si*e about it lo-morrre.v/’ 

“What <]'yt: svant anoth^'r bed for?” asked Bert 
“Ain’t one bed enough for tin*, two of >0u?" 

“You sliut u]). Bert!’’ Mary cried. “L’>on’t get 
raw. ’ ’ 

“Whoa. Wary!" Bert irriniunl. “Back up. Yoii're in 
the wrong stall as usual/” 

‘‘We don't need that room/’ Saxon was saying to Billy. 
“And so I didn't }>lan any furnilnre. That money weni 
to buy l)ett(T carpets ami a belter stoct* ” 

Lilly came over to h(*r, lifted lier fnan tlje chair, and 
}iirns(dr with her on Ins knees. 

“Tiiat's right, littb* girl. I’m glad you did. The bes‘ 
for us every tnuo. And to-morrow night 1 want you le 
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run up with me to Saliuger's an’ pick out a good bedroom 
set an’ carpet for that room. And it must be good. Noth- 
in’ snide.” 

‘^It will cost fifty dollars,” she objected. 

”jrhat’s right,” he nodded. ‘^Make it cost fifty dollar^i 
and 4 iot a cent less. We’re goiii’ to have the best. And 
what’s the good of aii empty room? It’d make the house 
look cheap. Wliy, I go around now, seeia’ this iittle'^cst 
just as it grows an’ softens, da}^ by day, from the day wc 
paid the cash liioney down an’ nailed the ke^^s. Why, al- 
most every inoinenl I’m drivin’ the horses, all day long, I 
just keep on seeiu’ this nest. And when we’re *aarr5ed, 
I’ll go on seein’ it. And I want to see it comj^Aetc. If 
that room’d be bare-floored an’ omx)ty, I’d see nothin’ but 
ii and ks )?are iloor all day long. I'd be cheated. The 
house ’d be a lie. Look at Ukmii curtains you put up in it, 
Saxon. That’s to juake believe to the neighbors that it's 
nirnislied. Sax on?# them curtains are lyin’ about that 
room, makiu’ a uoifSe for v\(4ry to lu*ar that that room ’a 
furnished. Nitsk\ for us. I’m goiii’ to see that them cur- 
tains tell the irutli.” 

”You niiglit i'<*nt it,” Lert suggested. *‘You’re close 
to the railroad yards, and it’s on^' two blocks to a res- 
taurant.” 

‘•Not on your 1 ain't marryin' Saxon to lake in 

lodgers. If I <'aii't care of licr, d’ye know what I'll 
do? — Go down to Long Wharf, say ‘Ih're goes nothin’,’ 
an’ jump into the bay witli a stone tied to iiiy neck. Ain’t 
i right, Saxon V” 

It was contrary to her i>rudcnt judgment, but it fanned 
her pride. She Jlnvw luo* arms around her 1 ()V(t''s neck, 
and said, she lviss »d him: 

” fou’re the jiilly. What you say goes, and always 
will go. ” 

‘‘Listen to that?” "Bert gibed to jMary. ‘^Tliat’s the 
stuff. Saxon's onto her job.”* 

“I giKvss we’ll talk things over together first before ever 
1 do anything,” Billy was saying to Saxon. 
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** Listen to that/^ Mary triumphed, I)(3t the man 

that marries me 11 have to talk thinpjs over tirsl/' 

Billy's only g:ivin’ her hot air,” Bv^rt plagued. ‘'They 
all do it before they’re married.” 

Jdary sniffed eontemptuoiisly. • , 

“I’ll bet Saxon h‘ads him aroiiod l\v the nose. And 
goin’ to say, loud an’ strong, that 111 load the man around 
by lire nose that, marri(‘S mo.” 

“Not if you io\e liirn.” Saxon interposed. 

“All the more reason,” Mary pursiu'd, 

Bert assumed an expression and atlilu le of mournful 
dejeetion. 

“No^v' yon soe T\hy me fvn' Mary don’t got married/' 
he sai^L “Tm .some lug Indian mys-'lf. aa ’ I’ll he e\er- 
lastingly jigg(‘rooed if t ]»n1 nj> for a wigwairi I eanl be 
boss of.” 

“And I‘m no squ:nv,” ^Mary relahat'*!, “an’ I wouldn’t 
marry a lug hm-k Lndi«ui if all llio n-,/ (»f t!ie nicu in the 
world was dead." t * 

‘AVoll this big ])nek ln<'iian ain't asloM! \(‘U 2'^‘t/’ 

“He knows wliat he'd get if lie did.” 

“Ami afh r that maybe he'll think twe-e hiddi*^ hti does 
ask you/' ^ 

Saxon, on divtuding Ilje eonvers'iuoii into ydeas- 

anliT ehanm/s, ('la[)ped h(U' liands as if uith suddi-n reool- 
leetion. 

“Ohl I forg^n. 1 I want to show you somothing From 
her purse siie diuuv a slemh-r ring of jdaiu gol<l and passnid 
it around, ‘‘My mother’s w<‘dding ring I’va* worn it 
around rny msd; always, lile* a lo(‘ket. I (‘ri(‘d for it so in 
the orphan asylum lliat the malnm gave it baek' for me 
to wear. And now, just to think, after next Tuesday Hi 
be wearing it on my tingeux Look, l>iliy, sf^e the engraving 
on the inside.” 

“r; to I), K'ft/* he reml. 

“Carlton to Daisy — (’arltfin was my father’s first name 
And now, Billy, you’ve got to get it iUigraved for you and 
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Mary was all eagerness and delight. 

^‘bh, it’s fme/^ she cried. ‘‘W to S, 1907/^ 

Billy considered a moment. 

‘‘No, tlirct wonldii't be right, because I'm not giving it 
tofiaxon,” ‘ 

tell you what," Raxon said. “V/ and R." 

*‘Nope." Billy shook liis h(\‘id. "S and AY, became 
you come first with me.” 

'‘If I come first wilh you, you come, first wuth us. Billy, 
dear, I insist on AY and R.” 

‘‘A^ou see," Slaiy said to Bert. • ^MTaving her owm way 
and leading him l)y tiu; 7iose alre^uly.” 

Raxon :icknowl('clg(\i the, sthig. 

"Anywaj you want, Biily%" sho surrendered. 

Ills .'fi'ins tig}it<uied al.out her. 

‘'Well talk it ONer lirst, 1 giu-s'^." 



CHAPTER XIV, 


Sarah eonsrrvalivc. AVorse, she had ciystallized at 
tlie eivi of hrv lovc^-tiuK^ v/itli the coiriiii^x of her first child. 
After tliar >hi' was as set in her ways as jdaslor in a mold. 
Her mold was llie pr(‘jmfiees and notions of lier jrirlhood 
and the liouse s!ie lived in. So hahilnal was she that any 
change in the custonuny r<<Jund assumi‘d the i)roportioiis 
of a revolinion. Tom had gone through map}" of these 
rcvoluhons, tliree of tluan when lie moved house". Then 
his slrcaiina broke, and he iU‘V(‘r movaul agCiin. 

So ir was that Saxon Jia:! lield baelwlu* annouiie(‘mei3t 
of her apju'oaeiiing marriage until h was unavoidable. 
She expeeteci a .S('eue. and >h^‘ gol it. ♦ 

prizt tigli.er. a iioodlum, a ]>1ug‘Ug1vd* Sarah 
sn&ertMl, after s!,<^ Lad txxhausted lierst'lf of all ealomitouj? 
forecasts of lier orei futinv and the future of ]jer ehildnm 
in the rthsenet^ c’‘ Saxojus weekly foui’ dollars and a half 
don't khcr.y wlrU, man* mother'd lliouglit if she lived 
to see the day when u»u to^i: n[> with a tough like Bill 
EvAerks. I51!i 1 Why, ;,()ur luotliiT v\as too iviined to asso- 
ciate with a m:ni tiial was (sailed [till. And all I ca.n say 
is you can s.>y good-oye t(» siik stoekings and your threr- 
pair of shoes. It woiiT Ise long before you'll think your- 
Self lucky to go sloppin^ a»‘ 0 !ind in f'ongj’nss gaiters .and 
ejtton stoekiii's two jeiir hu' a quariejc’^ 

**0]a I’m no| afiCihi of Billy not being aide to keep rne 
in all kinds of shor.s/’ Bantm retorted with a proud 1o^. 
cf le‘r head. 

‘Ahui don’t know w ml :^7ra’re talkin’ aimut.” Sarc : 

^ iiised to laugh in m 'Ihless diseordancf^. ^AVateh fo^ 
tlm bailies to eome. They c()nio faster than wages rais' 
these dayed’ 
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“But we’re not going to have any babicfj . . . that is, 
al fir^. Not until after the furniture is all paid for any- 

Wily. 

“Wise in yonr generation, eh? In my days girls were 
raor(^ modest than to know an^dliing about disgraceful sub- 

'‘^As babies?^’ Saxon queried, with a touch of gentle 
malice. 

''Yes, as 1)ahies.’’ 

"The hrst I knew that ]>a]ucs were disgraceful. Why, 
Sarah, you, with your five, liow disgraceful you have been. 
Billy and I ha\c dc'iuiled not to be Iialf as disgraceful. 
V>*o‘re only going to hav<^ two— a boy and a girlB\ 

Tom clrackled, but held tl\e peac'o ])y hiding liis face in 
ids coffee* eu]1. Sarah, Ihousgli c]ie{^ked by this Hank attack, 
ivas herself an old liand in the art. So u^mpovuvy was the 
M!^a<:k tliat she scanaHy paused ere hurling lier assault 
irom a new angle. 

'“An^ inarryiii’ r^o ({uiel:, ^all of a snddt-n, eli ? If that 

hi*t sus])icJous, nolhin' is. 1 ‘don’t know Vvhat young 
uhaien’s coinin’ to. Tle-y ain't deeeui, 1 tell you. Tlioy 
cinT decent Tlial's what come.s of Siuivlay daneiu' an’ 
ail tlie rest Young wonitu nowadays are like a lot of 
enhnals. Sucii ihsi an’ looseness I never saw . , 

J^Vixon was wldte v.itli angi-r, hut while Sarah wandered 
on ijj her dialrilH\ Totu nianagi‘d to wink privily and pro- 
digiously at Ills sisier and to implore her to help in keep* 
ia\T the p<*ae<', 

’‘It’s all rigid, kill sislt^rB' lie conifortal Saxon when 
tliey were alomc '‘Tiuu’e's no use lalkin’ to Sarah. Bill 
hoheris Is a good boy. I know a lot ahout him. It does 
you proud to get liim for a liushand. A’^ouVe bound to be 
hjijipy with liim . . His voice sank, and his face 

irMaed siuUletily 1o be very old and tired as Iv' went on 
aiixiously. “Tak'* warning from Sarah. Bout nag. 
Y'halfwm* you do. don'f nag. f)on 't give hiin a j)erpctiial- 
tiietion line of ehin, Ivind of let him talk onee in a. wdiile. 
Mmi have some horse sense, though Sarali don’t know it 
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Why, Sar^h actually loves me, tliougli she don’t mate a 
noise like it. The thing for you is to love your husband, 
and, by thunder, to make a noise of lovin’ him, too. And 
then you can kid him into doing ’most anything you want. 
Let him have liis way once in a while, and he'll let you 
have yourn. l>ul you just go on lovin’ him, and leanin' 
on his judgm«inL — he s iio Lkm — and you’ll be all hunky- 
doTj. I'm r'enred from goiii’ wrong, what of Sarah. But 
IVi sooner Ise loved into not going wrong.” 

‘‘Oh, I'll do ii. Torn,” ^Saxou nodded, smilLog through 
the tears iii.s Mnn|)athY had hrought into her eyes. “And 
on to]> of i! ] ’m going to do soiiitdhing (dsc. I'm going to 
make hove me at id jii«t kt^ep on loving nie. And then 
I 'Won’t ]iir,o to kid him into doing some of the things I 
want. He '11 do Ilona htv'anse he loves im:, you see.” 

“Yo!! get lliv right idea, Saxom Sliek wilii it, aa'jw'll 
win out.” 

Laren*. when had put on Iot staid for tlie laun 

dry, shr found Tom wmiting for her at tlie corner. 

“■An', Hm:on, ” bo said, hasidy and lialtingly, “you won'f 
take anything Ihe said . , . you know , . . about , 
Sarah . . . as iu-in' in any wmy disloyal to her? She’s 
a good woman an’ faithful. An’ her life ain’t so easy bv ; 
a long shot. I'd bite out my tongim Ixdore I’d say any- I 
thing again.st her. I guess all folks have their lroubh‘S, 
It’s hell to ]u; poo^, ain't it?” 

“You've hern aw'ful good to me, Tom. 1 can never for- 
get it. AjkI 1 know Sarali means right. Siie does do her 
best.” 

“I wmn't 1)0 able to give you a wedding jiresent,” her 
brother ventured apologetically. “Sarah won't ilear of it. 
Says we didn't gel none from my folks wlien wu* got mar- 
ried, But 1 got somelliing for you just the same. A sur- 
prise. You’d never giicss it.” 

Saxon waited. 

“When you told mo you was goia’ to get married, I just 
happened to think of it, an’ i wrote to brother George, 
askin’ him for it for you. An’ by thunder he sent it by 
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express. I didn^t tell you because I didn’t know but may- 
be he^d sold it. lie did sell the silver spurs. He needed 
the money, I guess. But the other, I had it sent to the 
shop so as not to bother Sarah, an’ I sneaked it in last 
liighfean’ bid it in the woodshed.” 

‘‘OliP, it is something of luy father's! What is it? Oh, 
what is it?” • 

*‘llis army sword.” 

‘”rhe one lie W’ore on his roan war liors^ ! Oh. Tom, you 
couldn’t give me a better prescmt. Ia^'s go back now. I 
want to see it. We can slip in the hack wmy. Sarah’s 
washing in the kitchen, and she won't begin hanging out 
for an hour.” 

'‘I spoke ty Sarah about hdtiu' you lake i\v^ old chest 
of drawei’s that W'as your mother s,” Tom whispered, as 
they stole along the narrow alley between the houses. 
/‘Only she got on her high horse. Said that Daisy was 
much my mother as youm, even if we did have /lifferent 
fathers, and that llr.) cle^st had always beloiigc/i in Daisy's 
family and not Captain Kit’s, ati’ lhat it wms mine, an’ 
vhat was mine sh(* had some say-so about.” 

“ft’s all right,” Saxon rt'assured him. ”She sold it to 
me last night. She wms tvaiting uy for rue vvli 'n I got 
ome witli fire in her*eye.” 

“¥(g), she was on the wmrpath all day aft-r I men- 
tioned it. IIow' much did you give her for itT' 

“Six dollars.'’ 

”J{ol)bery — it ain't tvorth it/’ Tom groaned. ‘*'It's all 
cracked at one end and ns old as the liills. ” 

”l'd have given ten dollars for it, I'd have given ’most 
anything for it, Tom. It w’as mother's, you know. I re- 
uc^mber it in her room when she was still alive." 

in the woodshed Tom resurrected the hidden treasure 
and took off the wrnp[>ing paper. Appeared a rmsty, steel- 
r/cabiiarded saber of the luxuy type carried by cavalry offi- 
cers in Civil War days. It was attached to a moth-eaten 
sash of thick- woven crimson silk from which Inmg heavy 
silk tassels. Saxon almost seized it from her brother in 
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her eagernt'ss. She drew forth the blade and press^ed her 
lij>s to the steel. 

It was her last day at the laundry. She wavS to quit 
work that evening for good. And tJie next «afternoto, at 
ti\e, she and Kiliy were to go before a justice of tbd^ peac» 
be married. Bert and Mary were to be the witnesses, 
a^. after that the four were to go to a private room in 
Barnums Beslaurant for the wwdding supper. That over, 
Bert and Mary would proceed to a dance at Myrtle Hall, 
while Bhly and Saxoti w'ould take the Eighth Street car 
to Sev(ui(h and Ihiie. IToinymoons are infrecpieiit in the 
workiii*g claSvS. The next ^morning l-iilly must be at the 
SI able at his reguliir Ijour to drive liLs team put. 

All 'he vromeu in the fancy stnn*h room knew it was 
Saxon's last day. ]\lany exulted foi* her, and not a few 
vrere envious or her, in that she had^won a husband and 
to freedom from tlie suffocating sldvery of the ironinc 
board. Much of ])antering sin*' endunnly sucli wms the fat(' 
of every girl who marifed out of the fancy sta^'ch room 
But Saxon was loo happy to be hurt by the teasing, a 
great de,al of which wms gross, but all of which was good- 
natured. » 

In the steam that arose from under Ikt iron, and on the 
surfc'K'.es of the dainty h'nviis and muslins that flew udder 
her hands, slui kt‘pt visioning lierndf in tlie Pine Street 
cottage; and st^'adily she iiummed nndiT her breath her 
paraphra.se of the latest j>opular song: 

*yArul 'SNiien T work, anO t'.Ikti I work, 

I’ll aiways work I’or Jhily " 

By three in the afl/“rnoon tlie strain of ihe piece-worker> 
in the humid, l!eati‘d ro(»m gn w tense. Lhierly wonui' 
ga>ped and sight'd ; th(‘ colqr wt^nt out of Iht^ cheeks of tlif 
young Tvomen, their faet.'S Ix'camo drawn and dark eirch " 
formt'd under their eyes; hut all Iicld on w’itli weary, im 
abated spaced. The tireless, vigilant forewoman kept 
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sliarp lookout for incipient hysteria, and once led a nar- 
row-chested, stoop-shouldered young thing out of the place 
in time to prevent a collapse. 

Saxon was startled by the wildest scream of terror she 
had iver heard.* The tense thread of human resolution 
snapped; wills and nerves broke down, and a hundred 
women suspended their irons or dropped them. It was 
]\]ary who had screamed so terribly, and Saxon saw cT 
range black animal flapping great claw-like wings and 
nestling on Mary’s shoulder. With the scream, Mary 
L-rouched down, and the strange creature, darting into the 
fluttered full into th« startled face of a woman at the 
next board. This woman promjitly screamed and fainted. 
Into the air again, the flying thing darted hither and 
tliilher, while the shriekhig, slirinking women threw up 
their arms, tried to run away along the aisles, or covrered 
under their ironing hoards. 

only a bat! •the forewoman shouted. She was 
ui'ious. Ain't > ou ever se(^ a bat? It won’t eat you!’' 
fhit they w‘ere ghetto peojde, and w'ere not to be quieted, 
omc woman w};o could not see the cause of the uproar, 
out of her overwrought appreheiLsion raised the cry of fire 
and precipitated tlie panic rush for tlje doors. All of them 
were screaming the siui)id, souhsickening high note of 
UaT(?r, drowning the forewoman's voice. Saxon had been 
tucrely startled at first, but the screaming panic broke her 
grip on hei'self and sw^ept her away. Though she did not 
s(Tearii, she fled w ith the rest. When this horde of crazed 
women debouclied ou the next department, those who 
worked there joined in the stampede to escape from they 
kiKvv not 'what danger. In ten minutes tlie laundry was 
d(!:<erted, save for a f(wv men wandering about with hand 
grenades in futile search for the cause of the disturbance. 

The forewoman was stout, but indomitable. Swept along 
lutlf the length of an aisle by the terror-stricken women, 
Klic had broken her way back through the rout and quickly 
ciiught the light-hlinded visitant in a dotlu'S basket. 

‘Maybe I don’t know wliat God looks like, but take it 
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from me Ive seen a tintype of tlie devil,” Mary gurgled 
eiuotionally fluttei'ing back and forth between laughte 
and teal's. 

l>i;t Saxon was angry with herself, for she had been a 
frightened as tlie rest in that wii<i high t 'for out-of-^loors 

''Were a lot oi i'oeis/’ slie said. ‘'It was oril>- a ba 
4ijve heard al/ont ilieiti. They live in the country. The 
wouldn't S un', a diy. Th-y' eairt see in the daytime. Tliat 
was wliat ‘vns tin* matter with tliis one. It was only a 
ba1/' 

“flnh Vi.;: <'anh string me/' ^lary re]/lied. “It was th' 
devil ” -'■d'e i a inument. an<i then laughed bysler 

ically again. '‘Did you e.e*‘ Mrs. IhTgstrom faint? Aul 
it only t-ee hcd in tin* face. Wliy. it wai^ on my shonl 
dor a!)vi t^K-ehiug my Imre like tlie hand oi a corps e 
And i faijit/' S!i“ laugluM again. “1 guess, may 

be. I wa^ seared to faint." 

“Demt' a hcieu/* SaxoiL uryd "“We’ve lost half aa 
bour.” 

“Not me I'm goln' home after that, if tliey lire mo 
I ooMlduT iron for sour a])j>les now. I'm tliat shaky.” 

One vmmn* had bi'oken a leg. another an arm, and f 
number nursed milder iu'uises and bruises. No bully iir: 
nor eatr<'.:yDng of the foreuomaii eodld persuade the womei 
to return to vrork. They we»'r too u])sel ami nervous', ami 
only lun'e and lh(re could one bt fe-und brave enough 
re-etdoT i! ])uii<iiiig 1‘or tlie liats and lunch baskets of 
the other... Saxcm was om* of the handful that returufd 
and workt J till six oTlock. 



CnAPTER xy 


Bert! — squiffed!^’ Mary cried reproach- 

i-dly. 

The four were at the taldc in the j^rivate room at Bar- 
nm s. The wedding snpi.ier, simple eiioughj but seemingly 
^^0 expensive to Saxou, had bcey eaum. ih‘rt, in his h^nd 
glass of California red wdio, whkh Ih.e uianagene^ut sup- 
plied for .fifty cents a botUe» was on liis f(‘et ^*i^deavoring 
s])eech. Ilis face was Lis biaeb eyes y/ere fev- 

rishly 1) right. 

ben drii5.jin' ]>f‘jore you nud ine,'" con- 

inucH:!. e:'in se<‘ it sthddy’ out all over yon/’ 

“Consult an oeuust, my dear,’^ he r^'pU -d, “Bertram 
s himself lo-night. An/ he is here, ari.siu’ to his feet to 

‘ive the glad hand to his old pah Bill, old man, here's 

0 you. It’s ho\v-th>do an’ good-bye, I gaess. You’re a 
carried man nowy Bill, an’ you got to keej) regular hours. 
\o iuore runnin’ around witli the boys. Yon gotta lake 
of yourself, an’ gt*t youe life iihsured, an* take out an 
i- 'ddeut policy, an’ join a l)uiidiu’ an' loan soe/ ty, an’ a 
jinyiri ’ assoeial ion 

‘‘Now you shut up, Bei't.” Mary broke in. “You don’t 
alk a]>out l)uryiu’s at wedtilngs. You ouglita be ashamed 
)f yourself/’ 

'AVhoa, Mary! Back up! I said what I said because 
J Tnrant i1. 1 ain’t tbiukin’ what yfary tliinLs. YTiat I 
-vas tliinkin’ . . . Ltd, me tell you what 1 was thinkinh 
< said buryin’ association, didn’t I ? 'Well, it was not with 
dv' idea of castin’ gloom over this merry gatherin’. Far 
. . /’ 

He was so evidently seckiiig a way out of his predica- 
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merit, that Mary tossed her head triumphantly. This 
acted as a spur to his reeling wits. 

“Let me tell you why,” he went on. ‘^Because, Bill, 
you got such an all-fired jiretty wife, that’s whj^ All the 
fellows is crazy over her, an' wiien they get to rujinin’ 
after her, wharil voii be doin’? You’ll be gettin* busy 
4nd then won’t you need a buryiu’ assoeiatioii to bury 
’em? I just guess yes. That was the eoinplimcnt to your 
good taste in skirts i was tryiu’ to cotuc across with when 
Mary butted in.” 

His glittrring (yes ‘rested for a inoinent in bantering 
triumph on Yiarju 

“ Vv'fio sr.ys I’m sipnfTed^ iMe? Mot on your ]if«\ I’u. 
seeiij’ all t'lmtrs in a clear white light. An’ I se(^ Bil; 
theiv, my old friend An' 1 don’t see Iwcr Bills. : 

only omv i^ill was lU'ver two-faced in his life. Bilk 
()‘^d man, when I look at you there in tin* marrmd harncsi, 

I'm sorry ” He eeased abruptlyond turned on Mary. 

“Mow doirt go up ill file air, cl.l girl. I’m onto my joi'. 
My grand fatlicr was a state s(‘nator, and he could spi 
graceful an’ plimsin’ till tiie cow's coim^ homo. So can I 

Hill, wh*oi I look at you. I’m sorry. I repeat, I 'a 

sorry.” lie g/ired chalh-iiiringiy at Maiy. “For myxM.:' 
wiiHii 1 look at you an’ kieuv all tlie ]aip]>in»\ss \uu got a 
liammerlorA en. ’fake it from me, you're a wise guy, Ide*^ 
the W'onum. You’ve skirie*] vrell. IAm r> it up. t^Lirry ’em 
all, bless ’em. lull, here's to you. You’n* a .MoLegaii wud. 
a vSealploek. An’ \ou got i: .sqmiw ihui is smne s<u.m\v, talu' 
it from me. i\Ii!in"liahn, here’s to you — to tlie two of you 
— an’ to the prpooscs, too, gosh-dang llieir. 

He draintd the glass suddenly and collapsed in hir: 
(.I'.air, blinkirig his eyes across at tin*. W’tMlded cou])l(^ wiii'-' 
tears trickled unhe^Mrd down his cIkmFs. Mary’s luine. 
went out soothingI;e to Ids, conifdeling his ].>r(aik-dovvn. 

“r>y God, J got a right to cry,” liO sobbed. “I’m losin 
my host friend, ain’t T? I I'll never be llie same again 
, . . never. Wh'ui I think of the fun, an’ S(*rapes, aa 
good times Bill an’ me has hud together, I could thr:\ 
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near hale you, Raxon, sittin’ there wiili your hand in 

Cheer up, Ijcrt,’’ slio laughed g<;ntly. ''Look at whose 
hauci you are holding.’' 

* Aw, it's only one of his ervdn’ jags/' Mar; said, with 
a iijtrsliness tiiat h(‘r free hand belied as it earessed 
nair with sooDdng sti'okrs. '‘I>uek \i]k Berk 
thing's all right. And now it’s up to Bill to say soiae« 
thing after your dandy spiel.” 

T^ert reeoverGd limiseli' quieldy will: :u:etker glass of 
wine. 

"Kiek in. Bill,” he cried. "It’s yo\,r ivvn now.” 

"I'm no hot-air arljkf,” ii^dy gruml^l 1. i 

*v^y, Saxon? Tliey Jiin't no use tollin' 'e:n hov/ happy we 
jVi\ They \ now that. ” 

"Tell them w’e're always going to be happy.” she said. 
"And thank tlnmi^for jili their good wLsh.fs. and we b&th 
vvisb them the sam*e A.nd we're ahvays going to be 
gviler, like olfi Hines, tlii^ four of us. And tell them 
Ihey're in\ir<Ml down to 507 Pirn* Streei next Sunday foi 

Sunday dinner. And, Mary, if you want to eoin/j 

Saturday niglit you can sleep in the S]>are t^edroom. ” 

"You’ve told'm yourself, hetUT'n 1 eouMd’ Billy 
claf‘ped his liands. ‘"You did yourselt pnnhl, an’ I guess 
tlifw ain’t irnu-h to ad<l to it, but just ihe same 1 'lu goin ' 
io pass lljeTu a Lot one,” 

Tie stood vij), ids liand 07i his glass. His clear blue eyes, 
under the dark imow^s am! iraim'{] by the dark lashes, 
seemed a (b*f*[W‘r blue, and accentuated the bloiidiiess of 
hair atul skin, Tlie sinootli cheeks wnwe rosy — not with 
wdne, for it was only his second glass — but whh health 
and joy, Saxon, looking up at him, thrilled with ]>ride in 
1dm, tie was so well- Ji'csseij, so strong, so liandsome, so 
clean-looking — her rnan-boy. And she was aware of pride 
ill herself, in h(‘r woman’s desirableinss that b.ad won for 
her so wonderful a lover. 

^‘Well, Bert an' i\Iary, tiore you are at Raxon’s rnd my 
Wedding suiiper, ,We’rc just goin’ to take all your good 
6 
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wishes to heart, we wish you the same back, and when we 
say it we mean more than you think we mean. Saxon an’ 
I believe in tit for tat. So TveVe wishiii' for the day when 
the table is turned clear around an^ weVe sittin’ as guests 
at your w^eddin’ supper. And then, when you comci.to 
Sunday dinner, you can both stop Saturday night in the 
sp^e bedroom. I guess I was wdsed up when I furnished 
it, eli*?’' 

never thought it of you, Billy!” Mary exclaimed* 

**You're every bit as raw as Bert. But just the same 
< 1 

There w’os a rush of moisture to her eyes. Her voice 
faltered and broke. She smiled through her tears at Ihem, 
then turned to look at Bert, who put his arm around her 
and gathered her on to his knees. 

When they left tlie restaurant, the four walked to 
Eighth and Broadway, where t]u\y stop;^H?d beside the elec- 
tric car. Bert and Billy were awkwtcird and sihmt, oj)- 
pressed by a strange aloofness. ‘But I^Jary embraced Saxon 
with fond anxiousness. 

“Its all right, dear,” Mary whispered. “Don’t be 
scared. It’s all right. Think of all tlie otIuT women in 
the world.” .. 

The conductor clanged the gong, and the two couples 
separated iu a suddt'u hubbub of farcweli. 

“Oh, you .Mohegan!” Bert called afwu’, a.s the car got 
under way. “Oh, you Minnehaha!" 

“Remember what 1 said,” was Mary s [)arling to Saxon. 

The car stopped at Seventh and Pine, the terminus of 
the line. It was only a little over two blocks to llie cot- 
tage. On the front s1(‘ps Billy took the key from his 
pocket. 

‘Funny, isn’t it?” he said, as the key turned in the 
lock. “You an’ mo. Just yo\i an’ me.” 

While he lighted the lamf) in the parlor, Saxon was tak' 
ing oil her hat. He went into tlu^ bedroom and lighted 
the lamp there, then turned back and stood in the door- 
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way* Saxon, still unaccountably fumbling with her hat- 
pins» stole a glance at him. He held out his arms, 
‘*Now,” he said. 

She came to him, and in his arms he could feel her 
tretoibling. 
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CnAPTER I 


The first, evening tlie marriage night Saxon met 

Billy at the door as he came up the front steps. AIl'?r 
their enihrac^e, and as Ihey crossed tlie parlor liand in hand 
toward tlie kitcheTi, he filled liis lungs llirough his nostrils 
wilh audible salisfael ion. 

but this house smells good, ^Saxon! It ain’t the 
oofTee— I can smell lliat, too^ It’s the wliole lu^use. It 
smelLs . . . well it just smell's good to me. that’s all” 

He Tjmslted and d.ried fainiS{‘lf at the sink, while she 
healed the frying pan on the front liole of the stove with 
tlie litl off. As he wiped his hands lie wat(*lied lier keenly, 
and cried out approbation as she dropped the steak 
in Hie frying oan, ^ 

*‘Wii(‘reVl %ou learn to eook steak on a dry, hot pan? 
Ir s the only way. hut darn ftnv 'woineu seiun to know 
about it.” 

As she took llie oo^er off a second frying pan and stirred 
the savory coni entvS. with a kitchen knife, he came behind 
Hr, pass(Ki his arms under htT arm-pits with down-droop- 
ing hands upon Inu’ breasts, and bent hLs head over her 
shoidder till elieek tourlied check. 

— urn — uin-m-m! Fried potatoes wdtli onions like 
mother u.sed to inalo*. Me for thcjn. Don’t they smell 
goofl though! Fni — uin — m-in-in!” 

The fuvssure (jf his hands relaxed, and his cheek slid 
caressingly past hers as he startt‘d to release her. Then 
his hands closed dinvn again. She felt his lips on her 
hair and heard his a^lvertised inhalation of delight. 

‘HJm — xim — Tu-in-ni! Don't you smell good yourself, 
though ! I never luidiTstoofl* what they mc^aiit when they 
«aid a girl was sw<‘et. 1 know, now. And you’re th<9 
Hweeiest 1 ever knew.” 
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His joy was boundless. ‘When lie returned from comb- 
ing his hair in the bedroom and sat down at the ^mail 
tfil-lo ox^posite her, he paused with knife and fork in 
hand. 

“Say. bein' married is a whole lot more than it’s crael^ed 
up to be by most married folks. Ifoaesl to (lod, Sai^op, we 
ran show Vm a few. AVe enn give Aeii eards and spadcis 
sim’ little easioo a»r wdu out on big easino and the aces. 
1 've got but <' e ^ ‘ k i ek com in’,” 

The rustmu apfei'chtTihion in bur e3^(^s ]>rovoked a chuckle 
from him. 

“An'’ mar is [hal vjc didn't get marrud quiik (uiough. 
Just think. I've bed a wdioie week of tins." 

Her eveS shoTie v;hli gratitude and }iag|i:rj<ss, and in 
her iuiit >]\o soleTuiiiy j)]edge{] ieemseif ihet lu vtw in all 

d:o.d' marrud life weihi it b(^ otherwise. 

Sup,>er cleared th(^ tal'le and fu'gan tvasL- 

;Bg tlie dishes at the sink. AVhen he epim' d the intention 
cf wiping tltem, si'e caught Id^i by the lap is of tiie coat 
and \>a 'ked Idm into a (*hair 

“Yen *11 fii ripht tleu-e, if yt)u know" wliat's good for 
you. Xow h'' good and nilnd w'hat 1 say. d.h^o. you will 
fanoke a eigar< -te. — going to watch 
mo. There's the morThing e.a[)er ];(*side yn!!. And if you 
don't hiiiry fo re, ad id I'd be througli th-'S," dislu'S before- 
you've start < d/’ 

As he sni(k-d and :*< ad coiilioim'ly pdanc ed across 
at him fi'om lier v/orh. One thing mo!'*’, sie* thought — 
slix>j>cr.s; ami tlun tiio ]dc,ture Cff eomlori and contenl 
would be comph te. 

S(weral jiiinutes later T>iily put th<* ])cpfu' aside with 

a fcigli. 

“It's no u.My'’ lic ('omphiiried. ‘‘I can't read.” 

“Yv^hat's the matter?” nha teased. ” Ayes weak?” 

“X'ope. They V*'* Fore» and then; s only one thing to do 
era any good, an’ that’s lookin’ at you.” 

” All right, then, baby Billy; I’ll be through in a jifiyf’ 

AVken she had w’ashed the di.sh towel and scalded out 
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tiie.sink, sbe look off her kiieben ax^ron. came to himj and 
Lissed ilrst ouc eye and then the olber. 

‘‘How are ihoy now. Cured 
‘^They fe(d ^omo h(dj,er already.’^ 

<6he repea1;*d the treatment. 

‘“•And now?^’ 

Still heller/*’ 

^^And :ior, 

Almost wrl].’' 

Afh r lie Iip.d adjn^^J'^•d Ibem W( hf‘ oudied and in- 
tormed her tiiat tlrerc- was .stdl sfdo' :ri ir: the right eye 
ill the enar.se of aling it, b-he < ’d si out as^ai paiu. 
Bi'ly was all ala no. • . 

“ Wjiat is it i W iniri yo’u t 
]\Ty* e 3 ’'*s. Tiny Irartintg like sixty/’ 

Ami iiihy ]*l.\sic'ian for a while and she the 

yi^rieiit, Vv'ls-' II tjre cure was aecoinpli.skcd^ she led him, 
into the paT'i,;:-, \*(ie-e. hy t-'c open wdridow. they siic- 
{S.'eded hi oat “p 3 iug tlje •arms ?*d orris chair. It tvas the 
eisst ('xp uisive comfort in the bouse. It liad cost seven 
(hdlars iire.I a hrdf, and. thorgli it \vas grander than any- 
tiling sh(‘ luxd d:'e:r.aed oi T)oss(‘ssiug, tin* extravagance of 
il had \v(o’rj“'i In in a hair-i:uii(T way all day. 

Tiic salt (duil of 'tile rdr that the biessiiig of all the 
‘i?iy cities r the sun g('“S down crept iu about them, 
'Fjhcy heard the svelte ii engines pufting in the railroad 
3’t.rds, and lie'* rumbilng thunder of rhe S(‘ventb Street 
i V'al slowir.g diown in ins run from the Idole to stop at 
/rest Oakland staiiun. From the Klrt*c't came the noise of 
etuldrep Inlaying in the summer nii/nt, and from the steps 
of the ]iou>,e iieai door the low' voices of gossiping house- 
wives 

'‘Can you lieat ii/F’ Billy murmured. ‘'When I think 
of that six-dcliar furnished room of mine, it makes me 
^iek to tliinlc what I was mis;giu’ all the time. But there’s 
one satisfaction. If I’d changed it soone^ I wouldn’t 
a-had you. You sec, T didn’t luiow you existed only unt^ 
a couple of weeks ago/’ 

5 * 
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His hand crept along her bare forearm and np and 
partly under the elbow-sleeve. 

‘‘Your skin’s so cool,'’ he said. ‘‘It ain’t cold; it’s 
cool. It feels good to the hand.’’ 

*Tretty soon you’ll be calling me your cold-storage 
baby,” she laughed. ^ 

^And your voice is cool,” he went on. gives me 

the feeling just as your hand does when you rest it on my 
forehead, it's funny. I can’t explain it. Ikit your voice 
just goes all through me, cool and fine. It’s like a wind 
of coolness — just right. It’s like the first of the sea-breeze 
settin’ in in tlio afternoon after a scorchin’ hot morning. 
An’ someliiues, vdieu you talk low, it sounds roiuid and 
sweet like the ’cello in the Maedonough Theater orchestra. 
And it never goes higli uj), or shar]), or sque&ky, or 
scratchy, like some Avomen's voie(‘S wlien they’re^ mad, or 
fresh, or excited, till tliey remind me of i\ bum ]dionograph 
record. VTiy, your voiee, it just goes hlirough me till I’m 
all tronihling — lilu‘ with the evcrlastin’ cool of it. It’s- — 
it’s straight delicious. I giu'xs angels in heaven, if they is 
any, must have voici^s like that,” 

After a ft^w minutes, in which, so itiexpi’(*ssiblo vras her 
happiness that she could only j)a.ss her liand thi'ough his 
hair and cling to liim, he broke out again 

‘‘ITl tell you what you remind me of. Did you 

ever see a thoroughbi*ed mare, all shinin’ in tlie sun, with 
hair like satin an’ skin so thin an’ tender that the least 
touch of tlie whip Iraves a mark — all fim^ mu’ves, an' 
delicate an’ sensitive, that'll kill tlui toughest broueo when 
it comes to eu lurance an' tliat can strain a ttmdoii in a 
flash or catch death -of-cold without a blanket for a night? 
I w^anta tell you tliey ain't many beaiUifuler sights in 
this W’orld. An’ they’re that jfine-strung, an’ sensitive, 
an’ delicate. Y^ou gotta liandlc ’<mi right-side up, glas^, 
with care. V ell, tliat s wliat rfuiund me of. And 
I’m gain’ to make it my joG to see you get handled an’ 
gentled in the same way. YouVe as ditferent from otiier 
women as that kind of a mare Is from scrub work-horse 
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ma^es. You’re a thoroughbred. You’re clean-cut an' 
spirited, an’ your linefi . . , 

^'Say, d’ye know you’ve got some figure? Well, you 
have. Talk about Annette Kcllerman. You can give her 
cards and sj^ades. She’s Australian, an’ you’re Ameri- 
can? only your figure ain’t. You’re different. You’re 
nifty — I don’t 'know bow to explain it. Other womto 
ain’t built like you. You belong in some other country. 
You’re Frenchy, that’s what. You’re built like a French 
woman, an’ more than that — the way you walk, move, 
Bland up or sit down, or don’t* do anything.” 

And he, who had never been out of (’alifornijj,, or, for 
that had never slept •a niglit away from his birth- 

town of (Viklaiid, was right in his judgment. She was 
a flowcV of Anglo-Saxon stock, a rarity in the exceptional 
smfillness and fineness of hand and foot and bone and 
grace of llesh arid carriage — some throw-back across the 
fcce of time to tin' fora^'ing Norman- l^reuch lliat had in- 
nermiiiglod wi. i the sturdy Saxon bn^d. 

‘*Aiid in tlie way you vAxrvy your ciotljes. They belong 
to you. Hh'v st-em just us much part of you as the cool 
of }'our voice and skin. Tliey’re always all right an’ 
eouidn'l be Ix'tter. An’ you know, a fellow kind of likes 
to be seen taggin ’ 'arou-id with a woman like you, that 
vicars In-r I'lotlu’s like a dream, an’ In^ar the other fellows 
say: ‘\Y!\o’s ikills iu*vv shirt? She's a peach, ain’t she? 
YVoaldnd I like te win her, ihough.’ And aU that sort 
of talk.” 

And hkixou, lier clus' k pressed io Ids. knew tliat she 
was paid in iul! for all her midnight sewings and the 
torturing lif)urs of drowsy stitehirig wlnei lier head nodded 
with tile w.-ariiHvs of tim day’s toil, while she recreated for 
lierseif filched i'.lcas from the dainty garments that had 
steamed under her })'iswing iron. 

“^^ay, Saxon, 1 got a innj name for you. You’re my 
Tonic Kid. Tliat’s what you ans the Tonic Kid.” 

“And you’ll never get tinx:! of met” she queried. 

“Tired? Why w^e was made for each other.” 
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it wonderful, our meetings Billy? We might 
never have met. It was just by accident that wo did. '^ 

‘‘We was born lucky/ ’ he prociaiuied. That’s a 
cliicli/’ 

‘‘iUaybe it was more than luck/’ slie ventured. r. 

*‘Surc. It just luid io bo. It was fa'''. XoLhing c^'uid 
adiiept us apart.'’ 

They sat on in a siloiu'e lliat was quid: with iiiiuttere<i 
love, till siie fdt l:iia slo\* ly draw h<‘r rn*:»re closely and 
his lips cOTuo, near to lice* ear as they v»]i.s])ore<] : “ AYIiat 

do you say we go to bed;’’ 

Many evenings tray spent «lilo t/ds, varl-; :] with an oc^Oi*- 
sional dance, 'wnli trii)S to iLe (k*j)lir-uni and to BcdlV 
Tlieater, or to the moving ididnre sh ‘v\s. er n> In**’ Friday 
night band eor>e(‘rls in i'ity i!all l\nk. (di-n, on Sunday 
she pre])ared a. linice, and j-e di*o\e ] . u . inU> ilte lulh; 
behind Primal iir.d King, Vviiorii Kdly K’c..ndfA^r was still 
glad to have him **:\*o-. • 

Eaeli morning Saxon vrs calk'd by « a lane, doel: 


ITie hrst niorrdng Ijc had 

ai»e- 

n^iing ijj) with 

her and ])uil(iing ih * Jir«* in K.-' b 

'U 

nV'vc. >i.e gavh 

in the first loerning, Uit al’u'r i: 

lat i-i t' 

i,h i (i.c Tire in 

the evening, so that all dn:i v;es 

yuir ‘d 

"wUS :ih* l<;Ueijiie/ 

of a match to it. .Viid in she e 


s 1 ji'Tu 1o rcitia^ii 

for a last, intle cox<* toa* slic ca 

1: 'd d 

. li 7 or lo’CLldast. 

For the iirsc vernl vn .*! s pi'- : 


> Inu'hd "or jnh:: 

Tberj, for a wri;k, le* * down 

to <!': 

, r. Aider llial 

he was cojri]>j Ih-d (i; lal *' his Jn 

r,. b w 

‘ 1 X n 1 m. it ' 

vended on i^ew fa,' vIKs.irg th'^ te 

u:n:zy:: 

v>ur> tloiie. 

"YouT<j not snu’iug wi. 

h a ■: 

'in/’ cam 

licncd. "You v/ait on iiiui liiind 

;in<i fi 

i>y You’ll sfvi) 


him if you don’t waUnb oat. U\s IKm ikat ou.giit to he 
waitin’ on you.” 

''He’s tl]e i)read-wina(*r/’ Saxoi] rer)d .*]. "ile work'^ 
harder than 1 , and I’ve got more Lnue than 1 know Vvha: 
to do with — time to burn. it'eddc'S, 1 ^vanl 1o wait on hhn 
because I love to, and Ixjcause . • . v/cil, anyway, ^ 

v^ant to.” 



CHAPTER. II 


Despite tLo fr:"(i(!ioi!sii('5!s of her housclccppiag, Raxo'a, 
■VICO Kill' had !-yx;n!i;di/.t‘(i it. found tinii' and to S[)are on 
isT hands. iv-'i'fM v dorinf? ti;f> periods in which her 
husband carried Ijis jiu-ndi and tijy.rc v.uis no midday meal 
}n prejearv', she had a nunbor of hours each day to hcr- 
a'lf. Trained for yesis loathe routine of faewry and 
ianndry we)i'h. sit e(;n!ii not abide tld.y nnaccustoraed idle- 
ness, Eiie* ccuid net hear in sit a’ld do uotldagf. while 
.‘h"* cord'd rot pay o.n her prhiood friends, for they 
■.till v,'orLe(i ;•> i';.eU,yv mu] huituiry. Nor was she ac- 
rfiiainled witi' l!'h^ vive.s of the iifdyldmrlioo'l, save for 
o.i ' sirrny.' . woniaa v.^io lived iti dn- hnn.se next door 


nr.i V. ilii Vv'!,(i; 

-1 .S' 

had t’r.elian p'd snatches of con- 

vi''sa*iou (:\(‘r 

lh. 

ad; yi'-d dtvisi'ui fence. 

One lime-ee: 

.'il! 

m diver, iio! of wt-’ch Saxon took ad- 

'.aotap' f 


id ini'iniit'd Irdls. Jn the orphan 

.'."viuni aii'i in 

1 

t ■ * . 

V ] .(,! ' .sh-' hao 1ms n used to hut one 

a Wee.';. 


i;e iv''e' to VioiexnHeou she had at- 

tempted nmre 

. , 

Ei;t p .• (ifort proved dis- 

a , ixnis, 

: ) * 

r Sa".il'V did . ni. and next, her 

'di!, I'aral' 

I 

.'rltired in 11'“ era of fue we<-']dy 

^i'l.rday ni;:' 

' I ' 

, e:.'! any irewer;',' in t’nis eleaiising 

'’■.iieiion was i 

■ ‘^r: 

'■! liv her juit-ing on airs and as 

O'i iar.ffu'rt i.e; 


,t !,ei owii eleaii!l;ies,s. Also, it was 

•su exdravra.-ar:! 

ii' 

■i e:' i'jel. and oee.'i.siened (‘xtra towels 

: I t!;e famdy ^ 


shit now. in Hilly ’s house, witti her 

own stove, lier 


tuh and towels and scafi, and no one 

to say her nay 

s. 

was yuilly of a daily orgy. True, 

it was oniy a 


e'ri wasMtih that slie placed on the 


I'ii.chirii tlocr and hlhd hy h.and; but it was a luxury that 
had taken her Iwcuiy-four y<'ars to achieve. It was from 
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the strange woman next door that Saxon received a hint, 
dropped in casual conversation, of what proved the 
culminating joy of bathing. A simple thing — a few drops 
of druggist 's ammonia in the water ; but Saxon had never 
heard of it before. • ^ 

She was destme<i to learn much from the strange wor^f^an. 
The acquaintance Lad begun one day when Saxon, in the 
b^k yard, w’as hanging out a couple of corset covers 
and several pieces of her finest, undergarments. The wom- 
an, leaning on the rail of her back porch, had caught her 
eye, and nodded, as it scnmietl to Saxon, half to her and 
half to the underiiuen on the line. 

‘‘YouVe newiy married, aren’t you?” the woman asked. 

Mrs. Higgins. 1 prefer my first name, which is 
Mercedes.” * 

^'And I’m Mrs. Roberts.” Saxon replied, thrilling to 
the newness of the designation on her tongue. ”My first 
name is Saxon, ” / 

^‘Strange name for a Tankeq w^oraan,” tlie other com- 
mented. 

^'Oh, but I m not Yankee,” Saxon exclaimed. ‘‘I’m 
Californian.” 

‘'La la,” laughed ]\Iereedes Higgins. ”J forgot I was 
in America. In other*" lands all Americans arc called 
Yankees. It is true that you are newly married?” 

Saxon nodded 'witli a happy sigh. Mfu-eedes siglicd, too. 

‘‘Oh, you hapx>y, soft, beautiful young thing. I could 
6nvy you to hatred — you with all the man-world ripe to 
be twisted about your pretty little lingers. And you 
don’t realize your fortune. No one does until it's loo 
late, ’ ’ 

Saxon was puzzh d and disturbed, though she answered 
readily : 

‘‘Oh, but I do know how lucky I am. I liavc the finest 
man in the world.” 

Mercedes Higgins sighed again and changed the sub- 
ject. She nodded her head at the giinm^nts, 

“I see you ]ik(^ pretty things. It is good judgment for 
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a young woman. They’re the hait for men — ^half the 
weapons in the battle. They win men, and they hold 

men ’’ She broke ofF to demand almost fiercely: 

‘^And you, you would keep your husband? — always, al- 
ways — if you can?’' 

intend to. I will make him love me alwaj^s and 
always.” . ^ 

Saxon ceased, troublevd and surprised that she should 
be so inlimati^ wdth a stranger. 

’Tis a queer thing, this love of men,” Llereedes said. 
*^And a failing of all women is, it to beli(we they know 
men like ])ooks. And witli breaking hearts, die they do, 
niost women, out of their igjgorance of men and ^till fool- 
ishly b(‘!ievirjg liny know all about them. Ob, la la, the 
iittie iioolt?. And so you say, little iK'w-maiTied woman, 
l1iar you wdil make your man km* you alw^qys and always? 
And so they all say i1, knowing men and the queerness 
of men's love the^'way they thiuk they do. Easier it is 
1o win tlh' ea^iital pri7<‘ j’n the Litth- Louisiana, but the 
little iK'W-married women neVer know it until too late, 
ihit you — you have Ix^gnn well. Stay by your pretties 
aiu] your looks. ’Twms so you W'on your man, ’tis so 

you 11 hold him. Bui that is not all. Some time I will 

• » 

talk with you and .tell wduit few women trouble to know. 

jyhat few women ever come to know'. Saxon! — ’tis a 

slrong, handsome name for a woman. Ihit you don’t look 
it. Ob, l’v<‘ watelied \ou. French you are, with a Prenchi- 
ness beyond disj)ute. Tell 'My, Eoberls I congratulate him 
on his gootl taste.” 

She ]>aused, lier iiand on the knob of lier kitchen door^ 
‘‘And come and see me some time. You will never be 
sorry. I caii b^aeli you much. Come in the afternoon. 
5Iy man is night walchman in the yards and sleeps of 
mornings. lie’s slee])ing nowu” 

Saxon wt nl into tlie house puzzling and ])ondering. 
Anything but ordinary was tfliis lean, dark-skinned woman, 
with the face wdtlu'rod a.s if scorciied in great heats, 
ami the eyes, large and black, that dashed and flamed with 
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iidvertisement of an unquencliecl inner conflagration. 
Old she was — Saxon caught herself debating anywhere 
between iifty and seventy; and lier hair, which had once 
been blackest black, was sln-akod ph^nUrnlly with gray. 
Especially noteworthy to Saxo^i was la'r s]>eec]i. Good 

English it was, hotter than that to wliieli Saxon was^ac- 

enstomed. Yet tlio woman Ysms not .\nn/:’iea;i. On the 
•oftier hand, she Inal no ])t‘ivepti])]<) aceen;. Katlier were 
her wnrds tonebed by a foreirnjiess so #‘hivive that Saxon 
could not iuvjly/.o nor ir. 

*‘Uh, linh.*' hilly said, tvhrn s|]'‘ Inal t"!l hi?u lliat even- 
ing of th(‘ day's *>vent. “So .sm/ 's Airs. Si/.baas’ He's 

a wat(diaia;i. g('rt onl\^ oi^e aria. Oil an' 

her— a faniiy lanns b. tin* two ca' ilean. TL ^ r ’ epic’s scarcvl 
of her — sonu' of V?t'. Tji(‘ lb‘jcro‘S an' '’^o - ^)^ ]n»‘ oid 
Irish damts tiiinlc': .»h ‘\s a wiT<}i. Woi^’t a thing to 

do with her. Ihed v.is tclliii' v.'^ a;/jut i\ Why, Saxon. 

know, some of \m ]/.dit‘vc h .> \G;s to gel mad at 
kill, or didn't like tlieir Jungs. pr a ^ liimr th'it all she’:? 


got to do is hx)lr at ’oiu rn’ tlii';v.':l < 


ir tms an’ 

croak. One of tlm ft lliat v’<n]:.. 


.le — you’ve 

seen Va — li, rd.*?son — } lives a.e 


on 

J'ifth — says .she’s liueloiuce ” 



^‘Oh, 1 don’t knaw,'''^Saxori (h fMc 

1' <1 *' ;■ 

:e v/ acquain- 

tance. “Siie may lie era^'y, sbv 

s.r.s t: 

0 * saeie thing 

you're always sayiiig. Siie says }:iy Wri.i 1-. 

nor, AiinTican 

but French." 



''Then J take my !iat off to i:c] 

1-,” 

*y rosfsomicd. 

*‘Xo wheels in la r l.t.'fl if sliti sa^s 

that. 

h'ai'ie it from 

me, she's a wise gazalio.’' 



“And she speaks jmud lhigIF}i, 

r'illy. 

like a s^diool 

teaeL(r, like wlial 1 go-, ss nre motla'r 

b.Srd ].j 

sjos'k. Siio's 

educated.” 



“fjhe ain't no fool, or she wouldn 

T* i-w * o j ^ i * 

:.l you up the 


way she did.’’ 

*SShe told me to congratidate you on your good taste 
in marrying me,” Sax;on laughed, 

‘SShe did, eh? Then give her my love. Me for her, 
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because she knows a good thing when she sees it, an' she 
ought to be congratulating you on your good taste in me*" 
It was on another day that Mercedes Higgins nodded, 
half to Saxon, and half to the dainty women s things 
^Saxon was lianging on the line* 

•‘I've been worrying over your w^ishing, little new- 
Vvdfe," was her gn'cling. 

“Oh, ]>nt I’ve worhrd in the laundry for years," Saxon 
L^aid quickly. 

]\Je,rccd<'S snceriMl si-.orn fully. 

“Steam laundry. Tljat’s business, and it s stupid. Only 
^•ommon tilings slimj'd go to a steam iaiujdry. That k 
Llicir piuiislimi'iit for b'diig common, l!?e pretties! 

liu* daiiititisl ife dmishvs !-1ii la, my d<iar, their wash- 
jug i>s an rfii, K re‘<Ui-*'‘S wisdom, g<mius, and discretion 
‘n.e as the eloihus ar*‘ 1 vdll gj\e you a I’ecipe for 

.,mne>mad<‘ soeq?. It s.’iU not harden the tt‘xiure. It will 
'•ive wliiteuesh, ao?l soft ness, and You can wear them 

• eag, and li]U‘ v hiT(^ cimlK'S an^ io be loved, a long thne. 
due wasiiii g is a rt^inmiuenl, an ari \l is to done 
an arti-.t jeiiiils a i>h*li:re, or writes a poem, WMlIi love, 
imlily, a irne saei'aiaeiu of hrautya 

“1 siiall leaeli you i)e1trr uays, my dear, hclier waya 
than you Yanlnn s Jutiow. 1 shaft teach you new pret- 
S!u'. nodded iier head lo Saxon^s underliiien on the 
h-iie. *‘i s/ee- yo] make liitle hu'c-s. 1 kiiovv ail laces — thd 
“elgian, llie dlaltuse, tim ?v)eciilin — (di, the many, many 
lo\T‘S of laec's! 1 shall leasdi you some of the simyder ones 
so that you (sui malo^ Them for yourseU', for ymur brave 
man you an^ io mako love you always and always." 

On her ih'st visit to .Mercedes Higgins, Saxo?i received 
the recipe tor lioiiH'-made soa]) and Jut liead was filled 
V'itlt a minutiae of iie^ ruction in the art of tine washing* 
Further, she was fascinated and excited by all the new- 
ness and strangtuu'ss of the A\ithenMl old woman who blew 
upon hiT the broalli of wider lands and seas beyond the 
‘torizon. 

^‘You are Wjuinish?" Saxon A'cnlured* 
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‘*No, and yes, and neither, and more. My father was 
Irish, my mother I’enivian-Spanish. ^Tis after her I took, 
in color and looks. In other ways after my father, the 
blue-eyed Colt with the fairy soiipc on his tongue and the 
restless feet that stole the rest of him away to far-wander- 
ing. And the feet of him tliat ho lent mo have lecj me 
aw'ay on as wide far roads as over liis led him.” 

Saxon rmnembered her school geograph3^ and with her 
mind’s eye s’le saw a certain onlliue map of a continent 
with jiggly wavering parallel lines that denoled coast. 

‘^Oh," she ei'iei], ^‘Ihen are South American.” 

Mercedes si; nigged her .s]iouId<‘rs. 

‘A hmi to honi sornewhpre. Ii v;as a gn>at ranch, my 
mother's. You could ]>ul all Oakiami in o!ic of its small- 
est pastures.” 

Mercedes ITiggins sighM cheerfully arid for Iho time 
w'as lost in re1ros])(\*tion. Saxon was (uirious to hear more 
about this woman wlio must have much as the 

Spanish-Calif(u*uians had in the uld da^s. 

“You rcct ived a good oducalion,” slie said tentatively. 
“Your Eriglisli is perfect.” 

“Ah. tlie English came afterward, and not in vscliool. 
But, as it gof's, yes, good eiiueatiou in all things but 
the most important — men. That, too, came afterv/ard. 
And little iny raollier dn^amed — sIk^ wa.s a grand lady, 
what you call a caltlc-quecn — little slie di'camed my fine 
educcition was to fit me in the (‘tid for a night walcliman’s 
wife.” Slie lauglunl gfuiiiiriely at the gi'oles(pieness of 
the idea. “Night w'atehman. laborer.s*, vdiy, we. had hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands that toiled for us. The X)eons — they 
are like what yo(i c*.ail slavs^s, almost, and the cowboys, 
who could ride two hundred miles between side and side 
of the ranch. And in the big house servants beyond 
remembering or counting. La la, in m3' mother’s house 
were many servanhe'’ 

M<-roedes Higgins was voluble as a Greek, and wan- 
dered on in rerainiseence. 

^‘But our servants were lazy and dirty. The Chinese 
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are the servants par excellence. So are the Japanese, when 
you find a good one, but not so good as the Chinese. The 
Japanese maidservants are pretty and merry, but you 
never know the moment they’ll leave you. The Hindoos 
are not strong, but very obedient. They look upon sahibs 
an^ ^emsaliibs as gods ! I was a memsahib — ^which means 
woman. I once .had a Russian cook who always spat in 
the soup for luck. It was very funny. But we put ujf 
with it. It was the custom.” 

‘‘How you must have traveled to have such strange ser- 
vants!” Saxon encouraged. 

The old woman laughed corroboration. 

‘‘And the strangest of aU, down in the Soutn Seas, 
black slaves, little kinky-haired cannibals wuth bones 
through, tht*ir noses. When they did not mind, or when 
they stole, they were tiiKl up to a cocoanut palm behind 
the compound and lashed with whii>s of rhinoceros hide. 
They vrere from island of cannibals and head-hunters, 
and they never cried out. ^It was their x>ride. There was 
little Vibi, only twelve years old — he waited on me — and 
when his hack was cut in shreds and I wept over him, he 
would only laugh and say, ‘ Short time little bit I take ’m 

head belong big fella white marsler.’ That was Bruce 

Anstey, the Englislirnan wdio whipped him. But little 
^ibi never got the head. He ran away and the bushmen 
cut off his own head and ale every bit of him.” 

Saxon chill(‘d, and her face was grave; but Mercedes 
Higgins rattled on. 

‘‘Ah, those were wild, gay, savage days. W^uild you 
believe it, iny di*ar, iu three ycai*s those Englishmen of 
the plantation drank up oceans of champagne and Scotch 
vrhisky and dropx)ed thirty thousand pounds on the ad-> 
venture. Not dollars — pounds, which means one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. They were princes while it 
lasted. It wlas s]))endi(l, glorious. It was mad, mad. I 
fcold half my beauiiful jewels* in New Zealand before T got 
started again. Bnice Anstey blew out his brains at the 
cud. Roger wmt male on a trader with a black crew^ 
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for eiglit pounds a moiitli. And Jack Gilbraith — ^he was 
the rarest of them all. Ills people were wealthy and 
titled, and lie went home to England and sold cat’s meat 
all around their big house till they gave him more money 
to start a rubber plantation in the East Indies somewhe^^e, 
ou Sumatra, I think — or w^as it New Guinea c 

^ And Saxon, back in her own kitclieii and preparing 
supper for Bill}", wondered what lusts and rapacities had 
Jed the old, biirril-faced woman from the big I'cruvian 
ranch, througli all the world, to ‘West Oakland and Barry 
Higgins. Old Barry was not the sort wlio would ding 
away his share of one hundred and hft}' thousand dollars, 
much l£*s.s over attain to such opulence. Jievsid-'s, she 
had mentioned the names of otlier men, but not his. 

Much more T>Teroedes had talked, in snat elites and frag- 
ments. There sccuH'd no great country nor city of the old 
world or the new in which she had nqt ]>een. She liad 
even been in Klondike, ten yr^ars borora*, in a half-dozen 
flashing sentences picturing tin" fur-r‘]a<h ]>c-moccasn*ed 
miners sowing the barroom floors whli thousands of doi« 
Jars’ worth of gold dust Always, U) it mroned to Saxon, 
Idi’s. Higgins had been with men to whom money w^ 
m watcA\ . 



OHAPTEE HI 


Saxon, brooding ovi-r her problem of retaining Billy's 
love, of never staling the fi’esiiness of their feeling for 
each other and of never dt‘see2iding from the heights v/hieh 
at present they were treading, Ld; herself impelled toward 
Mrs. Higgins. She knt‘\v; surely she must know. Ht.d 
she not. hinted hiiowierige, beyond ordinary •women 
anowledaei' 

Several wee.ks by, during which Saxon was often 

^/ith li(*r. T'hii hirs. liiggius lalkf^d of all other inaltois, 
taught Saxon th»^ Luaking of ctudain simple laces, and i i- 
jtrucled tier in 1l*e arts of washing and of marketing. 
And then, otic -iiternoon. .Saxoii found Airs. Higgins more 
voluble than irsaa], with words, clean-udercd, that rip^jUd 
and tri]i].*d in t.heir haste (o escapts Her eyes were 
:!amiiig. So flamed her face. Her words were llamrs. 
I'-ure was a smril of Ihjuor in tjje air and Saxon knew 
(hat Hie old wotiian had been drinking. Nervous and 
i'*ig}itcued, af the vsaim* time fascinated, Saxon bemstitebed 
a linen 1 ,indk(nv]iier iuteiidiid for Bi'‘y and listened to 
Herccd(‘s' wild ol* sp^'^'cb. 

“Li>teii, my di(.ar. 1 shall tell you al.out tl’e world of 
e, m. Hr- lioi be stupjJ like all y(?ur j)eopie, who think 
'me foolish tiud a wilcli with the evil eye. Ha! ha! "WLon 
1 think of silly al aggie Lh)nahue pulling the shawl across 
Ler baby's face wiicu we pass each oliu r on the sidewalk! 
A witch I hav ! 'tis true, but luy witclmry ^yas with 

:nen. Oh, I am wisy very wise, ruy dea.r. I shall tell 
you of wome'ii's \vays with men, and of imais ways with 
tvomen, the best of tlieiu aifd the worst of them. Of the 
brute that is iii all men, of the qiieerncss of them that 
breaks the hearts of stupid women who do not understand. 
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And all women are stupid. I am not stupid. La la, listen. 

“I am an old woman. And like a woman, 111 not tell 
you how old I am. Yet can I hold men. Yet would I 
hold men, toothless and a himdred, iny nose touching my 
chin. Not the young men. They were min^ in my young 
days. But the old men, as befits my years. And* well 
for me the power is mine. In all this w'orld I am without 
kin or cash. Only have I wisdom and memories — ^mem- 
ories that are ashes, but royal ashes, jewch^d ashes. Old 
women, such as I, starve and sliiver, or accept the pau- 
per's dole and Uie pauper's shrond. Not I. I hold my 
man. True, 'tis only Barry Higgins — old Barry, heavy, 
an ox, But a male man, my dear, and quo(*r as all men are 
que^r. Tie true, he has one arm." She slvugged her 
shoulders. ^^A eomp(‘risation. He cannot beat hie. and 
old bones are tender when the round flesh Ihins to strings. 

‘‘But when I think of my wild young lovers, princes, 
mad with tlie madne.ss of youth! IM]av(? lived. It is 
enough. I regret nothing. .And with old Barry I have my 
surety of a bit-e to eat and a j)laee by the fire. And why? 
Because I know men, artd shall nt*ver los<’ my eurming 
to hold thorn. Tis bilter sweot, the knowlodge of them, 
more swi^et than bitter — men and nnm and men! Not 
stupid dolts, nor fat bourgeois swine df business men, but 
men of temperament, of (lame and lire; iTiutimeu, maybe, 
but a lawless, royal race of madmen. 

“Little wife-woman, yon must Irani. Variety ^ There 
lies the magic 'Tis llic gohleu key. 'TLs tlu' toy tliat 
am.usic«. Without it in the wife, tlie man is a Turk; with 
it, he is her slave, and faitldid. A wife must he many 
wives. If you would liavo your husband \s love you must b"’ 
all women to him. You must b(^ (‘ver now, with tlie dew 
of newness ever sparkling, a flower that never blooms to 
the fulnc^ that fades. Yoti must be a gfirden of flowers, 
ever new, ever fresh, ever di(rerent. And in your garden 
the man must never pluck the last of your posies. 

“Listen, little wife-woman. In the. ganien of love is a 
snake. It is the commonplace. Stamp on its head, or 
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it will destroy the garden. Remember the name. Common- 
place. Never be too intimate. Men only seem gross. 

Women are more gross than men. No, do not argue, 

little new-wife. You are an infant woman. V7omen are 
Iesi» delicate than men. Do I not know? Of their own 
husbands they will relate the most intimate love-secrets 
to other women. • Men never do this of their wives. Ex-, 
plain it. There is only one way. In all things of love 
women are less delicate. It is their mistake. It is the 
father and the mother of the commonplace, and it is the 
commonj)]aoe, like a loathsome slug, that besiimes and 
destroys love. 

"‘lie delicate, little wife-woman. Nev< r be withcTiit your 
veil, without many veils. Veil yourself :n a thousiiiid veils, 
all shimmering and glittering with vostly textures and 
precious j(‘wels. Never let the last veil drawm. Against 
the morrow arraj yourself with more veils, ever more 
veils, veils without* end. Yet the many veils must net 
poem many. JC udi veil m*ist seem the, only one between 
you and your hungry lover w'ho will have nothing less 
than all of you. Ihudi time he must to get all, to 

tr-ar aside the le.st v(‘il that hides you. lie must Ihink so. 
It must not bii so. Tleui tlu^re wiil be no satiety, for on 
the morrow he will bod another last veil that has escaped 
Imiu. 

Remember, (‘ach veil must seem the last and only one. 
Always you must seem to abandon all to his arms; alwaj^'S 
you must resei’ve more that on the morrow and on all the 
iiiorrows you may abandon. (>r vsueh is variety, surprise, 
so that yonr nuaiVs ]on‘suit will be everlasting, so that 
liis vyeh will look to you for inuvness, and not to other 
women. It was the freshness and tlie newmess of your 
beauty and you, tlu^ rnyslery of you, tliat w'on your man, 
Vvdien a man has pluekt'd and smelled all the sweetness of 
a Hower, he looks for other llowers. It is liis queemess. 
You must ever remain a tiov?er almost plucked yet never 
plucked, sto'cd with vats of sweet unbroaehed though ever 
broached. 
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“‘Stupid women, and all aro stupid, think the first .win- 
ning of the man the final vietorr. Then tJioy settle down 
and grow fat, and stah^ and dejul, and licarlbroken. Alas, 
they are so stupid. But you, little infant-woman with your 
first victory, you must make your love-lite an unendmg 
chain of victories. Each day you must win your •man 
^igain. And when you hiave won the last victory, when 
you can find iso more to win, then cuds love. Pinis ic 
written, and your man wmisljHv: in gardens, lu 

member, love must be kept insatirdfie. It 7 iiust have cU: 
appetite knife-edged aird ne\er sali-^fied. You must feed 
your lover well, ah, very well, n»os1 well .; rive, give', yei 
send him <cway luuigry to c\)me baek to ; eu for iiLore/' 
Mrs, Higgins sloed up smhit'uly amt ercvised out of the 
room. Saxon had not f.dled 1<> noio, am: 

grace iu that hrin and wiihered I'ody. S^o wrdsdsed for 
i\Irs. Higgins' i\turn, a.ud knew Duitetf''- iulKuiess ajul 
grace had not been imagiiied. * 

“Sean'el.^ liave I told you t‘ie first hl-er in love’s 
pbabet/’ said i\Jereedes Hig,giiis, as she r^v-eated lierseif 
In her liamls was a tiny insirin'emt, b'sjdiiVilly grain^‘d 
and risdily ])rowii. wldrli resi-mbh- 1 a gaiiar tliat it 
bore four strings, Siir sur])l ib.'ixi b;n-!c and foi'lli with 
rbjdbmie foiefingto’ and liftiMl a \o:(''‘Mldn and nudiow, in 
a fashion ot melody that was strarige, jjnti [n a foreith: 
tongue, warm-voweled, all-vowe!»Mh aiel love-t'xeiting 
Softly thi ebbing, voice and si rings atose on sensuous 
crests of semg, dit^d awa;r to vIiiNja rings and oar(‘Sses, 
drifted through love-dusks and twiliglils, or sw('lled again 
to love-eries barbarieally irnperioiis in whi<-h v;ere woven 
plaintive calls and mad/iesses (d' invitation and ]>roriiise 
it went through Saxon until she was as Hiis instrument, 
swept with passional straiiis. It sefrinsl to her a dream, 
cud almost \vas she dizzy, when MercMtes Iliggiu^ 
c/ased. c 

^‘li your man had clasjied the la.st of you, and if all oi 
were known to him as an old story, yet, did you sinv 
trat one song, as T have sung it, yet would his arms agai.' 
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1^0 out to you and his eyes grow warm with the old mad 
lights. Do you see? Do you understand, little wife*- 
woman?’' 

Saxon could only nod, her lips too dry for s])eoeh. 

^JThe goldeji koa, the king of woods/’ M^'icedes was 
crooahig over the instrunnent. ‘‘Tlie ukulvle — that is what 
the llawaiians (“ujl it, winch mocins, iny dear, lht‘ jumping 
ihm. They are goldini-fleshed, tlie ITjuvaiiaiis, a race of 
lovers, all in the warm cool of the trojdc night wdiere the 
trade wdads blow/’ 

Again sl:e sti uck the si rings. ^ She sang in another 
anguage, wdiic u(';d miiri Freneln It was 

a gaylyuieTi[j>h liit, t.ripT»ing red tickling. H^r large 
eyes at times grew latar r and wdder, and again narrowed 
j\ riitic.iinjeht and w]c*:i*'.V( ss. Vrii* n slse ended, she looked 

10 Saxon fen’ a xevdieL 

“i don't like tinil out* so well/’ Saxon said. 

M(?rcetl(\s slini/e^'d i'» r sljOuM.*!*s. 

^‘Tlicy all liaNi' th^dr \;'orth, litth* infant-woman with 
im much to heann There ;*]•“* '/uiics ^dieJi m'dy bo 
wmn with wine. There arc tinc'S when jnen may be won 
vVith the vv’ne of s(mg. so que* r liny are. La la, so many 
v,'ays, S(j many v.ay.>. 'i lietv an* vour nretties, my dear, 
y(;nr daiiiiies. They are mack* nets. Xo 11 sb rman upon 
sea ever tangled ilsh more siieeessndly t]»an we \vomen 
v/th our ilimsies. Voti are on tlio right path. I have 
s-’CLi im ii ennn\slie(l by a < or.wt cover no preilier. no dairi- 
d/r. {hail llios** (»f yours I liave seen on the line. 

ha\e calk'd the w;i, suing of iiie:* linen an art. But 
:t is not for ike!'’ alone. The gnatesl of the arts is the 
ron(|ueriiig of m-M. J.nve is the sum of all the arts, as 

11 is tlie n'asjii j\»r lleoT existence. Instcui. In ail times 
and agt's have b('eii women, great wise women. They did 
not nceil to be brantiful. (Irealer khan all woman's beauty 
TOs their wdsdoni. Prinees and ])o1entates bowed down 
oefore them. Nhtbns laitthaBoYt'r them. Ihnpircs crashed 
becaust*. of lli<*m. Religions w’er** foinided on them. 
Aphrodite, AvStarte, tin* worshijis of the night — listen, in- 
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fant-woman, of the great women who conquered worlds 
of men/^ 

And thereafter Saxon listened, in a maze, to what almost 
seemed a wild farrago, save that tlie strange meaningless 
X)hrases were fraught with dim, mysterious significance. 
She caught glii inner iiigs of profounds inexpressibly and 
unthinkable that liinted connotations lawless and ter- 
rible. The woman’s sp.‘t‘eli w'as a lava rush, scorching 
and searing: and Saxon s cheeks, and forehead, and neck 
burned with a blush that continuously imiix'aseJ. She 
trembled with fear, spifered qualms oi* naus(‘a. thought 
sometimes that she would faint, so madly reeled her 
brain; -yet slie could not t^ear herself away, and sat on 
and on, her sewing forgotlen on her lap, staring with 
inward sight upon a nightman* visio7i beyond*' all imagin- 
ing. At last, winui it seeuKHl she could endure no more, 
and wiiile she w^a.s wetting her dry lips to cry out in 
protest, ]Mereed<'S oeas^^'l. , 

^'And liei ‘0 enddli the lesson/’ she said quite 

calmly, thou laughed with 'a iaughbu' that was tantalizing 
and tormenting. “What is the matter V You are not 
shoelo?d ? ’ ’ 

“1 am frightened/' Saxon quavered huskily, with a 
halLsob of nervous ness. “You frighten me, I am very 
foolish, and f know so little, that 1 had never dreannjjd 

. . ihat.^^ 

Mercedes nodeb^d her liead compivbendingly. 

“It is indeed to lViirIit(‘ned at." she “It is sol- 

emn; it is terrible; it is magnihoeal!" 



CHAPTER IV 


Saxon had been dear-eyed all her days, though her field* 
of vision had been restricted. Clear-eyed, from her child- 
hood days with the saloonkeeper Cady and Cady's good- 
natured but unmoral spouse, she l^ad observed, and, later, 
generalized much upon sex. She knew the post-nuptial 
problem of retaining a hushed 's love, as few wives of 
any class knew it, just as she kne\«r the pre-nuptial problem 
of selecting a husband, as few girls of the working class 
knew it. 

She had of herself developed an eminently rational 
philosophy of love* Instinctively, and consciously, too, 
she had made toward delicacy, and sliunned the perils 
of the habitual anti comrnonplavt’. Thoroughly aw^are she 
w^as that as she cheapened herself so did sl^e cheapen love. 
Never, in the weeks of their married life, had Billy found 
her dowdy, or harshly irritable, or lethargic. And she 
had deliberatt^ly ponneated her house wdth her personal 
jjtijiosphere of coolness, and freshness, and e(\ti ableness. 
Nor had she been ignorant of such asstus as surprise and 
charm. Her imagination had not been asleep, and she 
had been born with wisdom. In 1-^iliy she had won a 
prize, and she knew’' it. She ai}j>reeiated his lover's ardor 
and was proud. His open-handt‘d liberality, his desire 
for everything of the best, his own personal cleanliness 
and care of himself she n cognized as far beyond the aver- 
age. H(^ was never coarse. He met delicacy w'ith delicacy, 
though it was obvious to her that the initiative in all such 
matters lay wdtli her and must lie wutli lier always. He 
was largely uneonseious of Abut he <lid and why. But 
Hie knew in all full <darity of judgment. And he Tvas 
Kueh a jirize among men. 
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Despite lier clear sig'ht of her problem of keeping Billy 
^ lover, and desi)ite the considerable knowledge and ex- 
perfcnce arrayed before her mental vision^ Mercedes Plig 
gins liad spread before lior a vastly wid(^r panorama. The 
old woman Lad verified lier own conclusions, given her new 
ideas, clinelied old ones, and even savagely empliasizccj the 
tragic ini])ortaTiee of the W’hole ]mol>leTo. ]\hK*h Saxon 
reirieinhered of that mad preaelinicnt, niucli she guessed 
and felt, and mu eh h.ad h(X‘n beyond her experience and 
understanding' Ihit llie nedajiliors of the veils and the 
flowers, and I’le rules of giving to nhandoninent with al- 
ways more to «abaiidou, she grasf'ed tliorougiily, and she 
was tnahifd to f<n'nuilat(^ a jL>igg(T and sireu;r-r love-plii- 
losophi in f] f the r» velalion £::e re-examined 

the rnarded lives of j Vi^'-nvu/ ar\d. with 

sliarp lieiiniiC'ness as * saw where and 

why so iiivj'y oi them liad failed. 

With renew(*d ardor Saxon devot«‘d i^erself to her house- 
hold, to lier pretlie^a a.r.d to charuis. She marketed 
with a ke-uicr dosin' for tl^e Ix'st, tliougl* rover ignoring 
the need for (-(.auiomy. Freon the women's pages of the 
Sunday siipphanents. and from tiie vv^auen's inagazinfjs 
in the free ic*; ding room two Mo('ks away, she gleaned 
many ido.'is St the ])rt‘S(‘r\aiion of hpr JooJis. in a s}^’- 
temati^'. vaay s!u' f'Xco’ei^ed tlu^ various jiarls (>f Iut body 
and a ('crtain p' <1 oi time eacli (lay (arip]oy“d in fa 
cial exer('’fes for tlu f»ura'ese of retaining 

the roiiiidii‘’SS } fresliness, and tiraaoeas amd color 
Billy divi nal. h a Tie s»' ju-lma<‘;es oi ihe toih-tio were 
not for him. d i results, ( i:!y, 'were his She drew books 
from tlie Fane l.ihrary and studifsi imysiolog}" and 
aygiene, ami h led a myriad of tldna.-'; aleout luTseif 
ami the ways of woman's liraitli tljat she liad never been 
taught by Sarah, lee W'-oue-n of tlie orphan asylum, nor 
by :Mrs. Cady. 

Aiier loj>g debate slie sudj'-dribed to a womaiFs magazine, 
the patterns and h'ssoms of w])i(di she decided were th( 
best suited to lum lasie arei purse. The other women i- 
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magazines she had access to in the free reading room, 
and more than one pattern of lace and embroidery she 
copied by means of tracing paper. Ikd'ore the lingerie 
windows of the uptown sliops sbr^ often stood and studied*, 
nor was she •above taking advantage, when small jjar- 
ehasBs were made, of hnjking over the goods at the hand- 
embroidered und*ervve<ir ('OiUiiers. Once, she cvci> 
considered taking up with hand-jjainted china, but gave 
uver the idea wlien siie It.ariud its expensiveness. 

She slowly rej-'kued all iicr sinij>Je maiden underlinen 
vntli garments whicli. wiiile still simple, were wrought 
with beautiful Kiviicb embroidery, tucks, and drawn- 
\7ork. She eroduded hue ^digijigs ou the iac x])ensivv> 
knitted uii^ier\ve:ir she w\>re in winter. She made iittie 
rorset c'overs and chmjis»s oi bat rly inexpen- 
,w\’e lawns, and, wgh Sxminki ms and p(!r- 

halt laiUi'.lering. %i}cr luglitgu .ays sweetly 

fresh and daiiny. ^In some ]m ran acrorss a 

nriei priiii-. d i, nn to t:m fsi'cct kiiat h'l’micb w'oiraii were 
jUst bogitiuing to W('ar ibc^vdiiatuig be. caps at the 

breaki'a^t tabhx It nma.d notbiug to Iicr tknd: hi her case 
me must the brcaLfasl. Ih‘Oui]tUy ai)peareu 

. i the house, a yiirti iu* do-;:ed Svdss»rjusdn. and Saxon waj?' 
M ;p in experiiii.’ni’j'iig on jvuteri's for lierself, and in 
’fading Iier bits oL l:tc(S fur sirikrljle triaamhgs. The rO' 
.nluiut dahity crcalion tvoii ilcr/ethn Higgins' ■ enthm 
a|)p^'o\ iil 

rkixoji made i’oi* her-.-jf l.ouse slipfS oi! prirdj 

guigham, With lieai if w c>.)i!ars tur.ie‘d baek from iicr 
fresh round fuj'oal. She <'Vochaed >'ards of laces for her 
arderwear, amd made kallenh'i rg in abundiaiH-e for her 
Vjble and Jor ihe bun'au. A grteal achievemejit, that 
aroused Billy s applause, was an Afghan for the bed. She 
■'veri ventured a rag <*ar»Kl, vddeb, the wjim'U s maga- 
tales iufunned he.r, luai newly rcLurmdi iiilo fashion. As 
a matter of course alut liemstiiehed ilie be^d table linen 
and bed linen they could atlord. 

As the hapjiy mouths went by she was never idle. Noi 
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was Billy forgotten* When the cold weather came on 
she knitted him wrLstlets, which he always religiously wore 
from the house and pocketed immediately thereafter. The 
two sweaters she made for him, however, received a better 
fate, as did the slippers which she insisted 6n his slipping 
into, on the evenings they remained at home. ♦ 

• The hard practical wdsdom of Mercedes Higgins proved 
of immense help, for Saxon strove with a fervor almost 
religious to have everything of the host and at the same 
time to be saving. Here she faced the financial and eco- 
nomic problem of keeping house in a society where the 
cost of living rose faster tlian the wages of industry. And 
here the old woman taughtf her the science of marketing 
so thoroughly that she roadc a dollar of Billy's go half as 
fur again as the wives of the mdgiiboriiood uiade the 
dollars of their nnui go 

Invariably, on SaUiru'ay night, Billr ]'<onr(*d his total 
wages into her lap He never asked for an accounting 
of what she (lid vdih it. thouifh continually reitci'aten 
that he had nevtu' b-d so w.dl in his life. And ahvayo. 
the wag(\s still unlourii^^d in Imr lap, she liad him talm out 
what h(^ estimated lie wuuid nc/sl for sp'Siding money for 
the week to ec-nie. ?soc only did slui bid him lake plenty, 
but she insisted on Ids taking any a’moHUI extra that lie 
might d(‘.sire at any lirm^ through the week. And, further, 
she insisted he should Uut t“il her ^/’at it was for. 

^'Yoii’v!' always hau nmmy in your porketk’ she re- 
minded .him, t hope's no r^aison nK'irriage sliould 

change that. If it did. I'd wish JM n-ver married you. 
Oh, I know al'out men vdnui th* y get togetlier. Firsi 
one treats and then anotlnr, and if taic's money. No^v i^’ 
you can't treat jusi as freely as the rest of tliem, why I 
know you so well that I know youki siny away from 
them. And that wouMu't 1)0 right . . . lo yon, I me.an 
I want you to be loirellum vijh men It \s good for a man. 

And Billy buried her in liis arms and swore site w«h 
the greatest little bit of woman that ever came down tl 
pike. 
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‘‘.Why/’ he jubilated; ‘‘not only do I feed better, and 
live more comfortable, and hold up my end with the fel- 
lows; but I'm actually saving money — or you are for me. 
Here I am, with furniture being paid for regular every 
inoiith, and a tittle woman l^m mad over, and on top of it 
money in the bank. TTow much is it now?’’ 

“Sixtydwo doHars,” she told him. ‘'Not so bad for 
a rainy day. You might get sick, or hurt, or something 
happen.” 

It was ill inid-winter, whm Lilly, with quite a deal of 
ol)vious rtduetarie(‘, broa.cbed a money matter to Saxon. 
His old friemi, Hilty Murphy, was laid up with la grippe, 
and one of liis ehildnm, ihayfng in the street, had been 
seriously iiyured }>y a j)ci.s.siog wagon. Billy Murphy, 
still feeble aft(*r t^\o we^ks in bw], bad asked Billy for 
the loan of liRy dollars. 

“It's pei'iVetly Billy conchided to Saxon. “IVe 

known hiin since \\V was kids at ihe Durant School to- 
irother. He's straight as ii 

“That's got iiotliing to do with it,” Saxon chided. “If 
you were single you'd have lent it to him immediately^ 
wouldn't you ? ' ’ 

Billy nodded. • 

“Then ii 's no diiTereut 1 e*aijse you're married. Its 
y^ur money, Jiilly.'^ 

“Not by a danui sight," h cri^-d. “It ain't mine. It’s 
onrii. And i wouldn't ilujik of iettin' anyd)ody have it 
without seein’ you tii>»l.” 

“I hor>e vou didn't tell him tliai,” she said wuth quick 
concern. 

“Nope,'’ Billy lauglied. “1 new, if I did. you'd be 
madder 'n a hatter. 1 just tohi Idni I’d try an’ figure it 
<»ut. Afier all, I was sure you'd .stand for it if you bad 

“Oh, Billy,” she miiriiiural, lier voice rich and low 
with love; “maybe you don't knov/ it. but that’s one of 
the sweetest things you've said since we got married.” 

The more Saxon suav of Mercedes Higgins the less did 
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she understand her. Tliat the old woman was a close* 
fisted miser, Saxon soon ioarned. And this trait she found 
hard to reconcile with her tales of squandering. On the 
other hand, Saxon Avas bewildered hy Mercedes' extrava- 
gance in personal lariltc'rs. Her uiiderliuen, hand-nvide 
of course, was very costly. The table she S(‘t for Barry 
• was good, hut the table for herself w'us vastly better. Yet 
both tables were set on the same table. While Barry con- 
tented liinisrlf vut]] solid round st(‘ak', f^Ieix'edcs ate tender- 
loin. A huge, tough muttoncliop on Jhirry’s plate wmild 
be balanced by tiny Freiu h cliops on IMcretvh's’ plate 
Tea was brewed in separate ]>ols. So was (‘oilVt;. While 
Barry gulped twimty-five c(*n1 tea from a large and heavy 
mug. J\Lcrced(?s sipj^e'l }]n*(‘f*-doi]ar tiui iVoiit tiny cup 
of Bellcek, rose-tint:nl, fragile as an egg-sliell. * In the 
sajiie manner, his t eejity-lBe cen»^ colT<‘e was diluted with 
milk, her eighty cent Turkish wdili cj*f*<^Tn 

** ’Tis good enough for the old mr/n/' she told Saxon 
*^Ue knovrs no better, and it "would be a wicked sin to 
waste it on h.ini.'' 

Little trailh'kiugs l^egan bedween the two woincoi, After 
Mercedes had freely tatighl Saxon the ]oos^-v:]‘iste<l facility 
of playing aceompanii'ieut.s on the ukulele, slie j)roy»ose(! 
an exchange. Her tinu' was ])ast, slievsaid, tor sueli frivoli- 
ties, and she offei'ed tlse insl runu'nt lor ihe breakfast Cfc.p* 
of which Saxon h;ul mad(‘ so goofl a suom-j'ss. 

*Ht’s Tvorlh a few dollars, " dlerce'’«’ns said. cost 

me twenty, ihmigh that was ^e.ars ago. YoX it is wel: 
worth the value of the cajo'’ 

‘H^ut wouhlnd tlie cap be frivolous. tooV Saxon 
queried, thougli lierself wdl pleased tHDi tlu^ bargain. 

‘‘ ’Tis not for rny graying bair,” IM creed es frankly dis 
claimed. ‘M shall sell it for the money. Minli that 1 do. 
wLfui the rhe uinat isjn is no( inad<Ieniii,fr /ing'Ts, I sell 
La la, my dear, lis not old^ Ibu-ry's tifly a Tuonlh that’ii 
satisfy ail rny ex])(uisive tastes. 'Tis I thrd- make up the 
difference. And old age iie^^ds money a.s never youth 
needs it. Some day you will learn for yourself.^’ 
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“I am well satisfied with the trade,” Saxon said, “And 
i shall make me another cap when I can lay aside enough 
ior the material.” 

“Make several,” Mercedes advised. “I’ll sell them for 
you, keei)iug, nf course, a small commission I'or my ser- 
vices.* i can give you six dollars apiece for them. 
will consult about them. Tii<‘ profit will more than pro" 
vide material for your ow'ii.” 



CH.VPTER V ' 


Four eventful things happened in the course of the 
winter. Bert and Mary got married and rented a cottage 
in the neigliboriiood three blochs away. Billyhs wages were 
cut. along with the Avagc^s of all the teamsters in Oakland. 
Billy took up shaving with a safety razor. And, finally, 
Saxon \\ as ]u*ovcn a false puophet and Sarah a true one. 

Saxon made up her mind, beyond any doubt, ere she 
confided 1he news to \Mlly. At fii*st, while still* suspecting, 
she had felt a frightem‘d sinking of the heart and fear of 
the unknown and unexperienced. Th(*n had come econ- 
omic fear, as she contemplated the ingcreast'd expense en- 
tailed. But by the time she ha^l made surety doubh^ sure, 
all was swe])t away before a wave of }>as8ionate gladness. 
Eers and V/iUy^s! The phrase was continually in her 
mind, and ea('li recurrent thought of it brought an actual 
physical pleasure- to her heart. 

The night she told the news to Billy, he withheld his 
own news of llu^ wage-cut, and joined with her in welcom.- 
ing the little eiie. 

“‘V^'hat'll do? Co to the thcat»‘r to celehrale?" 

he asked, ivlaxing tlie pressure of his (^ml)T‘ace so tliat she 
might speak. “Or suppose we stay in, just ;)Ou and me, 
and . . . ami the three of us?"' 

“Stay in,“ was her verdict. just want you to hold 
me, and hold me, and hold me. “ 

“Tiiat S’ what I wanted, too, only I wvn.su '( sure, after 
bein^ in the house all day, maybe you'd want to go out/' 
There was frost in the air, and Billy brouglit tlie Morris, 
chair in by Ibc kitchen stdve. fSln; lay cuddled in his 
arms, her head on his shoulder, his cheek against her 
hair. 
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*'We didn’t make no mistake in our lightning marriage 
with only a week’s courtin’/^ he reflected aloud. ‘^!Why, 
Saxon, we’ve been courtin’ ever since just the same. And ^ 
now . . • my God, Saxon, it’s too wonderful to be true. 
'Piiink of it!* Ourn! The three of us! The little rascal! 

1 b^t he's goin’ to be a boy. An’ won’t I learn ’m to 
put up his fists an’ take care of himself! An’ swiinmin’T*^ 
too. If he don't knov/ how to swim by the time 
six. . . 

**And if /ic's a girl?” 

She's goin’ to bo a boy,” Billy retorted, joining in the 
playful misuse of in'onoutis. 

And both lauglu'd aud kissed., and sighed witli content. 

”I’m g#in’ to turn piiiehor, now%” he announced, after 
quite an interval of mod it at ion. more drinks with 

the boys. It's me for the wat(T wagon. And I'm goin’ 
to ease down on* smokes, iluhl Don't see why I can’t 
roll my own cigarettes. They’re ten limes cheai^er’n tailor- 
mades. An’ 1 can grow a Ixuird. Tbe amount of money 
llie barbers get out of a fellow in a year would keep a 
l>aby.” 

‘‘Just you let your board grow, ilister Koberts, and,, 
rU get a divorce/’ Saxon lliiTaiTuu'd. ”Vou’re just too 
handsome and strong with a smooth face. I lo^e your face 

*100 mu(’h to have it cov(‘r('d up. Oh, you dear! you 

dear! Billy, 1 mvor knew ^;Uat happim.-ss was until 1 
cattle to live with you." 

”Nor me licit her/' 

“And it's always goimr to be so?'’ 

”You eau just bet/’ be as.mred her. 

^'I thoiiglit I was going to lx* ha]}py maiTied/’ she 
went on; *'huf I nevrr dvoimwd it v'ouid be like this.” 
turned }u*r head on ids shoulder aud kissed his cheek. 

Billy, it isn't hap|>iness. It’s heaven.” 

And Billy resolutely undivulged the cut in wages. 
Not until two weeks later, when it went into effect, and 
he poured the diminislied sum into lier lap, did he break 
it to her. The next day, B>ert aud Idary, already a month 
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married, liad Sunday dinner with them, and the matter 
came up for discussion. Lcrt was particularly pessimis- 
ric, and. miiltcired dank hints ol au impending strike in 
the railroad sliops. 

'Af you'd all shut your traps, it'd be all right,” T\la»y 
criticized. ‘‘These union agitatiO's gid the railroad !f<)re. 
i'hey give me the ^rmnp, the way they biitl in aiv^ stir 
up trouble. Ti I v.as boss IM cut tlie wages of any man 
that listened 1o tliemT’ 

“Yet you belonged to llie laundry workers’ union,” 
Saxon rebuked gf'ully. ' 

“iJeeause I had to ee- j Aveufdji 't a-got \vo”k, .'\n ’ much 
good it cvei* done m \" • 

‘^Lut look at lUlfy.'’ ' In-rl argiu-d. 'flu^ teamsters 
ain't ]'A'ii savin' a word, iu)l a jH-e]), an' (veiyiliing lovely, 
ni:d thcii, biuig, right in Ik'- neck, a (eu p. r cent. cut. 
Oh, LeU, vdiat (dunuce lun-e A\e got? Ve ioHt\ TliereV' 
not'iin' Lji'i for us in this evToT*y we*'ve irnide and cur 
fetliers an’ motb-is bel'ore • Vvb* re all shot to pif^ces 
VTe can str* o:ir tini.-h — w* , 'k.e ok! .-.tork, the (duhh’cn ol 
the whiT«^ ])eo|'b' tlrat a\.ay i'loio ICuglnud aji' liekj d 

the tar euta li.-r timr fr. id the slu’.is. an' fought tlie In 
dians, an' made ;],e V\«-.stI A\iy giuk vOili iialf an eve 
can wsee it eornink*' 

“But wii.nl af’e v. e goi»?g n> do aioout i: i " Se.:.oii (pKS^» 
tioned anxiously. 

“F'iglit. T:i:d 's r-il. Tl - ‘'oijntryks in the Iminls of a 
gang 01 roid.iers. i.ook at ike SoutLi-rn raeille. iL ruJiS 
California. 

“Aw, B rtk’ Billy inii'niptMi. “ Voirrt' talkin' 

through your bkl, rak:-;ad can mu B'e guvernmen!; 

of Californi.i ' ' 

“You're a boueinaxl,'' p.rt sm'^e’-'d. sfune tiay, 

W'hen it’s too iate, yon an' ail tb- other hc.i' heads'll realize 
:.iie fact. Kotteii / J tell it. sliiiks. Wijy, there ain't 
a man who wants lo go to si ate legislainre but has to 
make a trip to Sau Franeixeo, an’ go into tiie S, 1\ offices, 
an’ take his hat o:T, an’ humbly ask j)erinission* Why, 
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the governors of California has hem railroad governors * 
since before you and I was born, liuli! You can’t tell 
me. We’re finished. W(^Ve licked to a frazzle. But it'd 
do my heart good to lielp string up some of the dirty 
thieves before 1 i)assed out. D’ye know what we are? — we 
oTd^diite stock tliat fought in the wars, an’ broke the land, 
an’ made all tliis? 1 'H tell you. We’re tlie last of the^ 
3rohegans. ’ ’ 

“He scares rrie to death, he’s so violent," Mary said 
wiili uiieoiicealt^d hos-iiily. "‘If lie don’t quit sliootin’ 
oG! his nioiitli he’ll get tired froni ihe sliops And then 
v/hat’ll do? don't consider 'wr. But I can tell 

you OTIC thing all right, all r;giit i ’ll not go back to the 
iaundry.’’ She held her right -hand up and spoke with 
tlie soleinifity of an oaih. ''Not so's you can see it. Never 
a.grdii f or you us 1 ruly . ’ ’ 

*‘Oh, I know vhat You’re drivin’ ay" Thid said with 
asperity. '‘An’ ajl 1 can l<‘li you is, livin' or dead, in 
a job or oat, no mailer yIiuI Inq'pens le me, if you will 
l-ad that way, you will, ati’ there’s iio'olrr else to it.” 

“[ guess 1 ke]>r straiidil brfoiv 1 ili.u y<)u.” she came 
lack wuib a tos^' of Ihe her.d. '‘Aiid 1 kev,t straight after 
i ril'd ;vou, vddeli is going some if anyh./jy sliould ask 
you.” 

Hot Words vere on Bert's 'tongue, out Baxcui intervened 
red bi'ouglil ab(Uit, pear*'. She vas concenied over the 
oateoine of ilieir marr-'age. Bodi vare liiglasBuiug, both 
r, .‘re quick and irrilald.e, ru'd idelr icntinual clashes did 
Ji 't augur well for llour fiUiUv' 

The safety razor was a g«v.j achi(‘vc>neiit for Saxon. 
Privily she confen'ed with a clei'k J^^.e knew in Bierce’s 
k‘;r(hMire sUu'e and ma'!e the i^urcliase. ()ii Sunday 
inorning, iift('r luu’akfast, ivhcu BiPy was starling to go 
1e the harbcT sh()p, sr.e ied IPun into the bedroom, whisked 
a toivel aside, and revealed the razor box, shaving mug, 
soap, brush, and latlu'r all* ready. Billy recoiled, then 
f'iurie back to make (nirious invest igat ion, lit gazed pity- 
ingly at the safety razor. 
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^'Huh! Call that a man’s tool!’^ 

do the work,” she said. ‘‘It does it for thou- 
sands of men every da 3 ^” 

But Billy shook his head and backed awa 3 ^ 

“You shave three times a week,” she urged. “That’s 
forty-five cents. Call it half a dollar, and there arc fiftj- 
Iwo weeks in the j’ear. Twenty-six dollars a year just^for 
^Shaving. Come on, dear, and try it. Lots of men swear 
by it.” 

He shook his head mutinouslj^ and the cloudy deeps 
of his e^TS grew more cloudy-. She loved that sullen hand- 
someness that made iiim look so bo^dsh, and, laughing and 
kissing h.im, she forced him into a chair, got off Ids coat, 
and unbuttoned shirt and.unciershirt and turned them in. 

Threatening him with, “If you open ^^oiir « mouth to 
kick I'll shove it in,” she coated his face w'ith lather. 

“Wait a minute,” she eliccked him, as he reached des- 
perately for the razor. “IVe been w'atcdiing the barbers 
from the sidewalk. This is what the^’ ao after llic lather 
is on,” 

And thereupon she proceeded to rub the lather in with 
her fingers. 

“There,” she said, wlieii she had coated his fac'e a sec- 
ond time. “You'j’e ready to begin. Only remember, I m 
not always going to do this for you. I'm just breaking 
you in, you see.” 

With great outward show of rebellion, half genuine, 
half facetious, iu^ made several tentative serapes witli the 
razor. He wineK,l violently, and violently" exclaimed : 

“Holy jumping Jeliosaidiat 1” 

He examined his face in tlie glass, and a streak of blood 
showed in the midst of tlu? lather. 

“Cut! — by a safety razor, by Cod! Sure, men swear 
by it. Can’t blame 'em. Cut! Uy a safety!” 

“But wait a second,” Saxon pleaded. “They have to 
be regulated. The clerk told *me. See those little screws. 
There . . . that's it . . , turn them around.” 

Again Bill^^ api>licd the blade to his face. After » 
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couple of scrapes, lie looked at himself closely in the mir- 
ror, grinned, and went on shaving. With swiftness and 
dexterit}" he scraped his face clean of Jather. Saxon 
clapped her hands. 

^“Fine,” l^iilly af>provcd. ‘^Greal! Here Give me 
yon^j* hand. See wdnat a good job it made.” 

lie started to. rub her hand against his clieek, Saxon 
jerked away wdth a little cry of disaj)i)ointraent, then ex- 
amined him closely, 

^‘It hasn't shaded at all,” slie said. 

‘‘It s a fahe, that\s wliat it is. .It cuts the hide, but not 
the hair. Me for the baiber.” 

But Saxon yK r.sislent, 

‘*Tou hav(‘u't given it a fair trial yet. It was regulated 
too mucli* lift me try my hand at it. There, that’s it, 
i)i‘1vvuxt and bf*l\veen. Now. lath(*r again and tiy it.” 

This time the jinmistakable saiul-pa])ery sound of hair- 
severing eould bejiej^rd. 

“How is it?” sIk^ iin1t»;red anxiously. 

‘Hi g.ds ll)( — oucii ! — liair/’ Billy grunted, frowning 
and n.m!:ing faces. ‘‘But it — gee! — say! — ouch! — pulls 
like Sam Hill.” 

“Stay with it,” she eiicoin'aged. “Don’t give up the 
ship, big Injun with a seaI])lock. Krmemher what Bert 
j&nys and be the last of tlie Mohegans." 

At the end of lil'teen minutes he riiisv'd liis face and 
dried it. sigliing with reli(‘f. 

“ft\s a shave, in a fashion, Saxon, but 1 can't say I’m 
stuck on it- It takes out the nerve. I’m as weak aa 
a cat.” 

He groaned witli sudden discovery of fresh misfortune. 

“What's the matter now'?” she asked. 

“Tin? back of my neck — ^liovv can I shave the back of 
my ntMik? I’ll have to pay a barber to do it.” 

Saxon’s const ('riialion was tragic, but it only lasted a 
moment- She took the brui^h in her liand. 

“Sit dowm, Billy.” 

“Wliat? — you?” he demanded indignantly. 
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“Yes; me. If any barber is good enough to shave your 
2ieck, and then I am, loo.'’ 

Billy moaned and groaned in the abjeetness of humility 
and snrrond(*r, and h't her liavo her way. 

“There, and a good job,” she inrornied him when she 
had linishecl. “As easy as fajling off a log. ’ And ])e^id^.s, 
A means twenty-idx doi!ars a yeai\ /uid you’ll buy the 
'jrib, the baby bnyyy, liie yinuhig blanhebi, and lots and 
?'ots of iLinys with it. Xovv rit rtiil a jsdnnte longer.” 

She riiKS(\l and (h*ned iLe hae'i: of bis and tlusAd 

it with taienm [nrvrdu'r. ^ 

“ihuVe as ee a e!e'ni Tlile l'a];y, i.iliy Boy.” 

The u;ie:s|'e-t:ed an 1 ing ol tier lij>s on th.^ 

back of LA lit^ek ra.-ie lum Vridr: vedh mniglea feelin:;;^ 
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carried the raraphernalia n.) tlie lalt^rs hmis.: to denion- 
■strate. 

“WeVe b ,n boohs all tliese yt-ars, Be^t, ninnin’ 
chances of barber's iirh an everviiiing. l.ook at this, ei', ' 
See her lake bold. Smoolh i;s sdk. Just as easy. . , . 

There! Six minutes by llie clock, ('an you beat ik" 
Y"hcn I get my hand in, 1 can do it in tliree. It works 
in the dark. It wxu'ks umh^r water. You <*ouldn't cut 
yourself if you tried. Anck it saves 1wc‘nty*six dollars 
a year. Sa?:on bgured it out, ami she’s a wonder, I tell 
you.” 



CHAPTER VI 


The trafficking bctv/(‘on Saxon and Slereedos increased. 
The latter cominaiided a ready market for all the fme 
work Saxon could supply, Vvhiie Saxon was eager and 
happy in the woik. ddie exT>eeted bai)e and the cut in 
!»illy s wages had caused li^r tfj regard liie economic phase 
of existence more S(‘riously tlian -ever. Too little money 
vV<is being •laid away in the l)ank, and her conscience 
pricked her as she eonsiden'd h(»w mucli slie v;as laying out 
< the pretty in^M-ssari^'S t()r Ih*- L<'UschoId and herself, 
Also, for the first *tpne in her liiA she v;as spending an- 
other's earnings. Since a young girl she had been used 
U) spending her own. and nt>w: thanks to Mercedes, she 
wa.'j doing it again, and, out of hc^r profts, essaying more 
expensive and delightfui a<h'mitur*'S in lingerie. 

Merced*‘s suggest i‘d, and Saxon tarrhd out and even 
bettered, tlie dainty things of thread and texture. She 
made ruffled clioniLs^'S of sheer linen, with her own fine 
eLlgings and French eiuiiroidcry on bn^ast and shoulders; 

hand-uiadf ('omhination uinltu’snits : and night- 
slow’is, fairy and cohweljliy, embroidered, trimmed with 
laee. On Mercedes' insligation sine executed an aiU' 
bihams and wcrndtuTul breokfas'^ cap for v\diic]i the old 
ndurued her Iwelvt^ dollars after deducting com* 

h'he was hajijjy and busy every waking raoinenf, nor 
preparation for llu* little on<‘ neglected. The only 
rendy made garnienis slie ];ough; were tliree line little knit 
As for the rest, every* hit was made by her own 
liandvS — feathersl it died pinning blanket .s, a crocheted 
3^^'kt't and cap, knitted mittens, embroidered bonnets; 
little princMjss slips of sensible length: underskirts 
8* ir.o 
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on absurd Lilliputian yokes; silk-embroidered white flan- 
nel petticoats; stockings and crocheted boots, seeming to 
burgeon before her eyes with wriggly pink toes and plump 
little calves ; and last, but not least, many deliciously soft 
squares of bird^s-eye linen. A little later, ‘as a crowning 
masterpiece, she was guilty of a (3r(‘,ss coat of whitd silk, 
embroidered. And into all the tiny garmcjits, v/ith every 
stitch, she sewed love. Yet this love, so unceasingly sewn, 
she knew wlien she came to consider aTid marvel, was 
more of ]3illy tlian of the nebulous, ungrasj)abie new bit of 
life that eluded her fondest <ittempts at visioning. 

‘Mluh/’ was Billy's comment, as he went over the mite's 
wardrobe and came back to Venter on tlie little knit shirts, 
*‘they look more like a real kid than the wkole kit an’ 
caboodle. Why, I can sec him in them regular inaii- 
shins. ’ ’ 

Saxon, with a sudden rush of happy,* unshed tears, hehl 
one of the little shirts up to Ins lipsk lie kissed it sol- 
emnly, his eyes resting on .Saxon's. 

That's some for the boy/' ho said, “but a whole lot 
for you/’ 

But Saxon’s money-earning was dooiiu'd to eeasc ig* 
nominiousJy and tragfealiy. One day, to take advantage 
of a department store bargain sale, she crossed the bay to 
San Francnsco. Passing along Sutler Street, her eye wxks 
attracted by a display in the small wnndow of a small shop. 
At flrst she could not In^lieve it; yet there, in tlie honored 
place of tlie window, was ihc woiRhon’iil breakfast eap 
for w^hich she liad received twelve dollars from ^Mercedes. 
It was marked twcnaty-eight dollars. Saxon went in and 
interviewed the s]iopkeef)er, an emaciated, shrewd-eyed and 
middle-aged woman of foreign ('xtract ion, 

‘‘Oh, I don’t want to buy anything/’ Saxon said. 
make nice things like you have here, and I wmnted to 
know wdiat you pay for tli^nu — for that breakfast cap m 
the wdndow, for instance.” 

The woman darte<l a kcim glance to Saxon’s left hand, 
noted the innumerable tiny punctures in the ends of the 
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first and second fingers, then appraised her clothing and 
her face. 

^‘Can you do work like that?” 

Saxon noflded. 

paid twenty dollars to the woman that made that.’^ 

S5xon repressed an almost spasmodic gasp, and thought 
coolly for a space. IMercedes had given her twelve. Then 
Mercedes had pocketed eight, while she, Saxon, had fur- 
nished the material and labor. 

Would you please show me other hand-made things — 
niglilgowns, chemises, and such things, and tell me the 
prices you pay?” 

‘‘Can YOU do such work?”’ 

“Y'es.”, 

“And will Yvju to me?” 

“Certainly,” ►Saxon answered. “That is why I am 
here,” * 

“We add only *a small amount when we sell.” the 
woman wtuit on ‘‘you s(m* light and n nt and such things, 
as well as a prolic or else we could not be here.” 

“It’s only fair,” Saxon agreed. 

Amongst the l oautitul stulT Saxon \ve]jt over, she found 
a iiightgc»wn aicd a combination •undersuit of her own 
manufaeture. Fur the former she had received eight dol- 
lars from ilercedcs, it was marked eighteen, and the 
v/uman liad paid fourteen; for the latter Saxon received 
six, it wms marked tiiteen, and the woman had paid eleven. 

“Thank you,” Saxon. sai<l, as she drew on her gloves. 
“a should like to bring you some of my ’svork at those 
prices.” 

“And 1 shall be glad 1o buy it ... if it is up to 
mark.” Th(^ w'oman looked at her severely. ‘‘Mind 
you, it must be as good as this. And if it is, 1 often get 
^apeeial orders, and I’ll give you a chance at them.” 

AfercechNS was unidushingly candid when Saxon re- 
proached her. 

“Yon told me you took only a commission,” was Saxon's 
i^ccusation. 
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*^So I did; and so I have/’ 

^'But I did all the work and bon^^ht all the materials, 
yet you actually cleared more out of it than 1 did. You 
got the lion’s Miare/’ 

“And why shouldn’t I, my dear? I was the middle- 
man. Li's the way of llic world. ’Tis the middlemen 
‘‘that get the lion s share.” 

“It seems 1o me most unfair,” Saxon rellected, more 
in sadness ihan anger. 

“That is your quarrel wiih iho ’world, not with me,” 
Mercedes rej<;i]ied. sharply, then imiuedintely softened with 
*one of *her qiuek changts.. '‘We must n't quarrel, my 
dear. I like you so inue'a. La Lx. it is nollang to you, 
wdio are young and strong with n nmn young aisl strong. 
Listen, 1 *aia an old woman. And old Boitv (-.an do litlh* 
for me. lie is on his ia.st legs. Ilis kidneys iire ’mo: f 
gone. Eeinember, his I isiirt biny him. .\rid I do bin 
honor, for bej^ide m * ])edl have hL long sleep, A 

Btupld. dull old man, lu-av’y, an ox, but a good 

old fcK'fl wdlh no traee cl e^\] in hiui. d'iit* plot is Lougld 
and paid fo^’ — tlie di‘a! Vvn.s luiwle up, lii ]jaii. 

out of U'v eor‘nii:-siojis from votx. Then t}](‘re are tlr* 

‘ € • 

funrTal >:pens, .c II mia.i dc.nu' piet ly. 1 Imve stkl 
mu(‘li to .\ud Larry rnvy turn u]) h^s toes any day.'* 

Saxon sn-w d the ;iir t.oreddiy, and the old womae* 

had been dr inking again. 

“Come, niy dear. let me \v you." Treading »Saxon 
to a large ch-:;! in the bedroom, exiles Idled th-' 
lid. A faint ]H rruine, as of reM'-yu tals, ile.aled uf). 
liold, my burial ticnisseau. I'liiis 1 sliall wed tlie, dusrf' 

Saxon’s arnazenunU im-rcased, as, arlieb‘ hw arthde, the 
old woman disydayed the an-iest, tlie dainlirxt. the most 
delicious and most com])lete of bridal outfits. Mercede'' 
hold uj> an ivory fan. 

“In Venice ’twas given me, my dear. Se(\ Ibis coml ■ 

turtle shell ; Bruce Anstey iriad(‘ it for me the week befor 
be drank Lis last- bottle aiid scattered liis l)rave mad bram^* 
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with a Colt’s 44. This scarf. La la, a Liberty scarf 

“And all that will be l)uri<;(l with you,” Saxon mused, 
“Oh, the extravagance of it!” 

Mercedes laughed. 

•‘'JV'hy not^ I shall die as I have lived. Tt is my 
pleasure. 1 go to the (iust as a bride. No cold and nar- 
row bed for me. I would it were a couch, covered with the 
soft things of the East, and pillows, pilioAvs, without 
end.” 

“It w^Guld buy you twenty funerals and twemty plots,” 
Saxon prolestc^d, sho^hed ])y this blasphemy of conven- 
tional death. “It is dowiirijjhl. wieked.’' 

“ ’Twill be as I iiave ii’.erl// iMercecies said eomplar 
eotiily. “And it’s a Isiu' l)ride old Barryhl have to come 
iind lie besiche bim.“ Sh<>. closed the lid and sighed 
Though 1 wish it wce/c' l>ruc(‘ Aiistey, or any of the pick* 
of my young men to li<* wiib me in the great dark and 
P> cnmihJe witli me to l!i(‘ dust that is the real death.”' 

She gazt'd at Stixon v, illi c'y.*',s heat(‘d by alcohol and at 
!he same time cool wil). the c^oolness of coiil-eiit. 

“ Tn the old cla>s Ih.v great of earth w'ere buried with 
dieir live slaves witli tl'Ciii. i luit take my flimsies, my 

LfOr. 

“Theti you aivn't afraid c'f d-atlB' . , . in tho 

: 

'd.ere.ed<'S shook ]i{*r lexid euipi-at e'ally. 

“Dc^ath is h»Mv.-. rod ’.rood an I Idnd. I do not fear 
b'-allu 'Tis of nan 1 iun a! raid I am dt3ad. So 

1 ju’c^piire. The'y sluill uo-t bate me when I am dead.” 
Saxon was pu/zled, 

“They woul-I not. want you tiM^iu” slie said. 

“Many are v'aiiled/' was the answcu'. “Do you know 
'Usat becomes of the acred, poor who have no iciouey for 
i.'udal? Tluy are not buried. Let me tcdl you, We stood 
h^ fore groat doors He was a cpieer man, a professor who 
ought to have he en a pirate, a man who lectured hi class 
rooms when he ought to have been storming walled cities 
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or robbing banks. lie was slender, like Don Juan. His 
hands were strong as steel. So was his spirit. And he 
was matl, a bit mad, as all my young men have been. 
‘Come, Mercedes,’ he said; ‘we will inspect our brethren 
and become humble, and glad that we are not as they — as 
yet not yet. And afterward, to-night, we will dine with 
a more devilish taste, and we will drink to them in golden 
‘wine that wdll be the more golden for ha\dng seen them. 
Come, Mercedes.’ 

“He thrust the great doors open, and by the hand led 
me in. It was a sad company. Twenty-four, that lay 
on marble slabs, or sat, half erect and propped, while 
.jtnany young men, bright of eye, bright little knives in 
their hands, glanced curiously at me from their work.’' 

“They were dead?” Saxon interrupted to gusp. 

“They were the pauper dead, my dear. ‘Come, Mer- 
cedes,’ said he. ‘There is more to sliow you that will 
make us glad we are alive.’ And he' took me down, down 
to the vats. The «alt vats, my dear. I was not afraid. 
But it was in my mind, then, as I looked, how it would 
be with me when I was dead. And there they were, so 
many lumps of pork. And the order came, ‘A woman; 
an old woman.’ And the man wdio worked there lished 
in the vats. The first a man he drew to see. Again 
he fished and stirred. Again a man. ' He was imjiatient, 
and grumbled at liis luck. And then, up tliroiigh the*' 
brine, he drew a woman, and by the* face of her she was 
old, and he was satisfied.” 

“It is not tru<d” Saxon cried out. 

“I have seen, my dear, 1 know. And 1 tell you fear 
not the wrath of God when you ai^e dead Fear only tlie 
salt vats. And as I stood and looked, and as he who led 
me there looked at me and smiled and questioned and 
bedeviled me with those mad, black, tired-scholar’s eyes 
of his, I knew that that was no w^ay for my dear clay. 
Dear it is, my clay to me ; « dear it has been to others. 
La la, the salt vat is no pla<*.e for my kissed lips and love- 
lavished body.” Mercedes lifted the lid of the chest aiid 
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^asjed fondly at her burial pretties. ‘'So I have made my 
bed. So I shall lie in it. Some old philosopher said: we 
liijLOW we must die ; we do not believe it. But the old 
do believe, I believe. 

“My dear, remember the salt vats, and do not be angry 
wMi me because my commissions have been heavy. To 
escape the vats I would stop at notliing — steal the widow’s 
mite, the orphari's crust, and j)eiiriies from a dead man’s 
eyes.” 

“Do you believe in God?” Saxou avsbed abruptly, hold- 
ing hersc'if together d<^-spite cold horror. 

Mercedes dropped the. lid and shrugged her shoulders. 

“Who knows? I shall rest well.” 

“And puni.shment ?” Saxon probed, remembering the 
unlhinkahie tale of the other’s life. 

“Iinpossibl(\ my dear As some old poet said, ‘God’s 
a good fellow.’ Some time 1 sliall talk to you about God. 
Never be afraid (M him. Be afraid only of the salt vats 
and the (hiiig.s meii may do with your pretty flesh after 
you are dead.” 



CHAPTER VTI 


Bhj.y qunrmtK] wi:,!'. nil fortiir*^. He siL^pretecl he 
'was too proKTK‘roi;;> G!i lLg wage's he reeciivr-d. 'WLnt with 
the aeeuniiiLiriitg saviiir/:< aeecaiiit, tlie TK'iyiiig of the 
monthly I'arnitiiie inslalliT'Ciit and the house rent, tlh' 
spending iiKaeey ia povr a. E'e gr-c/.] fare be was 

eating, he pnrd.d as hx^w h'arron maiiagril to pay 
for the*goods in-ed in ie r Ihn^'v T/Mrk. »S'’V*‘nJ limc^ 1? ' 
had suggrrted iii.s in.al'h/yv’' to how she did it, and 
been h<P;l^d eafdi lira" ioy ;vr:onV. rions laoigli. 

“I can't s»‘e hov; yon do on lio‘ nioiayd’ he was con* 
tending one evening. 

jrlo optunal Ids inouth to sneak furli'cr, ll.cn closed 
it and for live lainid-s li^caghi with knitioJ brows. 

“Say,” he said, “w'^ar’s heeoii.f^ c:‘ tiiat frilly bread: 
fast cap you rvas woit/ji' on so ].'a7w' ? ] ahri nevrr sian 
you wx'ar it, and ir w'as si:re too }d>g for ilie kid.“ 

Saxon hesitated, wkli purs^Mi ii]»s ainl teasing c\es. 
Witli her, un truthful ness had ahrays betui a rnat- 

ter. To Billy it was inu)ossil)le. She coulcJ see Pui (doiid-’ 
drift in his eyes deepc-ning and liis fare liardening ic 
the v:Qy she knew so well when he wars \«'X^‘d. 

“ Say, Saxon, y{ai ain't , . . ycoi ain’t . . . se’- 

iin’ your work? ' 

And thereat slie related I'verytliing, not omitting Ahr- 
cedcs Higgins’ ])art in Ilie transaction, nor dlereedes Hig- 
gins’' remarkable burial tronssxaii. B>ut lUlly was not to 
be led aside bj" tlie latrer. In terms anything but unee:'' 
tain he told Saxon that she was not to w’ork for money. 

“Ihit I have so much spare time, Billy, dear,” she 
pleaded. 

He shook his head. , * 
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‘‘Nothing doing. I won't listen to it. I married you, 
and I 11 take care of you. Nobody can say Bill Roberts' 
wife has to work. And I doiil want to think it myself, 
liesides, it ain't necessary." 

“But liiily " she began again. 

•‘“Nope. That’s one thing I w'ojjI stand for, Saxon. 
Not^that 1 don’t lilce fancy work. 1 do. I like it like 
hell, every ]}it you make, but 1 like it on you. Go ahead 
and make al! you want of it, for yourself, an’ Til put up 
for the goodls. AVliy, I In just whistlin’ an' liappy all 
day long, thinkin’ of the boy an’ s^ein’ you at horue 
here 'woikiu’ away on ail tlus’n nk!':- tilings. Because 1 
T.’ovv ljOV7 ha*])f)y you are a-doin’ it. Ihit lionest, .o Ged^ 
> 0 X 0 X 1 . it’d xili lw‘ spoiled if i Vnpv you was doin' it to sell. 
7ou see. ifrill Ikdxuis' wift^ don't have, to \vork. That’s 

ay brag — Vj mysejf, mind you. Aii’ Ixskh's, it ain’t 



“'You’re a de^h*/’ she vJu’/vered, happy despite her 
, . :i]>])oinim<‘rd. * 

“M want you to have ‘all .><3U uaiip” h^‘ eontinued. 
‘h\n.' you’re g(iin’ t«v g< t it as ku'.g as [ goi Iwo hands 
‘ Xvkin' on tie tuid.s of mv arnr-. I gu>vM I kuow liow good 
ee things are you tvoar — goo(i to nee, I mean. too. I’:u 
hi'y behiiel ib'^ ears, an’ may])e l\xi learned a few things 
i ouglin’t to before i kmwv you. But I knew v;hat I'm 
•vdiun’ about., and I want to say tlmt outdde the elotlus 
'.e wn iindernealli, an' the ciotiies down undomeatli th-j 

atdde ones, I never s;nv a woman like >ou. Oh " 

he tlii'ew u[) liis hanais as if despairing of ability to 
■lupress what he thought and Kit, llnm essayed a further 
eno'Tupt. 

“it’s not a matter of bein’ only elean, though that's a 
^^’liole lot. Lots of women are ehxm. it ain't that. It's 
?5ernelhing more, an' ditYe-rent. It’s . . . Aveli, it's the 

look of it, so wdiile, an' pretty, an' tasty. It gets on the 
j:aagination. It’s something 1 can’t get out of my 
thoughts of you. 1 want to tell you lots o^' men can’t 
• ^trip to advantage, an’ lots of women, too. But yoa — well. 
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you’re a wonder, that’s all, and you ean’t get too many 
of them nice things to suit me, and you can’t get them 
too nice. 

‘'For that matter, Saxon, you can just blow yourself. 
There’s lots of easy money lay in’ around. I’m in great 
condition. Billy . Murphy pulled down seventy-five roiAid 
iron dollars only last week for puttin’ away tlu‘ Pride of 
North Beach. That’s what he ]>aid us the fifty back 
out of.” 

But this lime it was Saxon who rebelled. 

“There’s Carl Ilensen,” Billy argued. “The second 
Sharkey, the alfalfa sportin’ writers are eailin' him. AiC 
he call^ himself Ci]am])ion of the United States Navy. 
Well, I got his number, ’lie’s just a big stiff. I’ve 
seen ’m fight, an’ I can j)ass liim the sleej) m<?di(ldne just 
as easy. The Secretary of the Sportin’ Life Club offeroJ 
to match me. An’ a Imndred iron dollars in it for tho 
winner. And it’ll all be yours to hloAv^ in any way you 
want. What d’ye say?” 

“If I <‘an‘t worlc for money, you ean’t figlit,” was Sax 
on’s ultimatum, imoodiately withdrawn. "But you arci 
I don’t drive bargains. Even if you’d let me work for* 
money, 1 wouldn’t lei you tight. I’ve never forgotten 
what you told me abofit lioiv prizefighters lose their silk. 
Well, you’re not going to jo,>e yours' It’s half my silk, 
you know. And if you won’t liglit, I won’t work — there. 
And more, I'll never do anvthiiig you don't want me to, 
Billy,” 

“Same lier(\” Billy agnM^l. “Tlmugli just the same 
I’d like most to death to have just one go at that square 
head Hansen.” lie, smiled with pleasure at the thought. 
“Say, let’s forget i\ all now, an’ you sing me ‘Harvest 
Days’ on that dinky what-you-niay-call-it.” 

Vrhen she had complied, accompanying lieivself on the 
ukuirdc, she suggested his weird “Cowboy’s Lament.” In 
some inex^ilicable way of io^/c, she had come to like her 
husband’s one song. Bticause he sang it, she liked 
inanity and monotonousness; and most of all, it sceim^i 
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to her, she loved his hopeless and adorable flatting of 
every note. She could even sing with him, flatting as ac- 
curately and deliciously as he. Nor did she undeceive him 
in his sublime faith. 

guess Bert an’ the rest have joshed me all the time/’’ 
he^said. 

'‘"Sou and I get along together with it fine,” she equi- 
vocated ; for in such matters she did not deem the untruth 
a w rong. 

Spring w^as on when the strike came in the railroad 
shops. The Sunday before it was called, Saxon and Billy 
had dinner at Bert’s house. Saxon’s brother came, though 
he had found it impossible to bring Sarah, who .refused 
to budge from her household rut, Bert was blackly pe»^ 
iimistic, and they found him singing with sardonic glee; 

“Nobody loves a mil-yna-aire. 

Nobody likes Ms looks. 

NoDody^Jl share his sli^jhtrst care, 

He* classes with thugs and crooks. 

Thrift iriess his become a crime, 

So sporul everything you earn; 

We ’re living now in. a funny time, 

When money is made to burn. “ 

Mary V’cnt about the dinner preijjaration, flaunting un- 
niistakable signals of rebellion : and Saxon, rolling up 
ht r sleeves and tying on an apron, washed the breakfast 
dishes. Bert fetched a pitcher of vSteamiiig beer from the 
' orner saloon, and the tliree men smoked and talked about 
tiio coming strike. 

“It ouglita come years ago,” w^as Bert’s dictum. *‘It 
come any too quick now to suit me, but it’s too 
iate. We’re beaten thumbs down. Here's wdiere the last 
of the Mohegans gets theirs, in the neek, ker-whop!” 

“Ob, I don’t know,” Tom, who had been smoking hia 
gravely, began to counsel. Organized labor’s get- 
tia' stronger every day. Why^ T can remember when there 
wasn’t any unions in California. Look at us now — ^wages, 
hours, an’ everything,” 
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‘‘You talk like an organizer/’ Bert sneered, “shovin’ the 
bull con on the bonchcads. But we know different. . Or- 
ganized wages won’t buy as much now as unorganized 
wages used to buy. They Ve got us whipsawed. Look at 
Frisco, the labor leaders doin’ dirtier politics than the 
old i)arties, pawin’ an’ squabblin over graft, an’ ^oin’ 
to San Quentin, v.’hile — what are the Frisco carpenters 
doin’? Let me tell you one thing, Tom Brown, if you 
listen to all you hoar you’ll hear that every Frisco car- 
penter is union an’ gettin’ full union w^ages. Do you 
believe it? It's a damn lie. There ain’t a carpenter thar 
don’t rol^ate his wages Saturday night to the contractor*. 
An’ that s your builtlin’ trades in Sail Fh-aneisco, whi]<' 
the leaders are nialciir trips to Furo])o on the earning.s 
of the tenderloin — when they ain't eougliiiig' it U].’) to 
the lawvers to get out of wearin’ stripes.'’ 

“Thal/s all right.” Tom concurred. “Nobody’s deny in' 
it. The trouble is labor ain't quite go/ its eyes open. Tr 
ought to play polities, but the polities ought to be tii^ 
rigid kind 

“So:dali:']n, eli?” n(‘rt caught liio'i up with seorn 
“V'oiildii't th?y sr]l us out just as tlo' ]tU'‘l’s and Schniidi; 
ha%'e ? ' ' 

“Get mm that are *lKuiost," Hiily said. “That’s tla^ 

whole trouhie. Not tiiat. 1 stand in'?" socialism. I don'i 

All our follas was a long lime in Am(n*ioa, an’ I for one 
won't stand fra* a lot of iVi ({ennan.'^. au' gn‘asY Russia- 
Jews tollin’ ir,c liow 1o rii/L Tiiy corrntry wlimi tiaw can't 
Bpeal; I'lnghsh y.-t " 

""Yonr country !" Ihu-t <'rv d. “AViiy, you ])o;teh<‘ad, } 0 i] 
ain't got a couniry, Tiod's a fairy stf)ry the graft ‘is 
Bliove at you every time tSuw want to rol) you sonu' laorcd' 

“But don't vote for tlie graftcr^g” Blily contended 
“If we selected honest nu.n we a get honest treatmeni/ 

“I wish you’d come to sfmnj of our mfeting?, Billy/ 
Toni said wdstfully. “If yon would, yarn’d gd your eyv-^ 
open an’ vote tlie socialist licket next election/’ 

“Not on your life,” Bilh" declined. “When you calc-* 
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me in a socialist meeting’ll be when they can talk like 
white men.” 

Bert was humming: 

**We’re living now in a funny time, 

When money is ma<io to bnrii.’^ 

Mary was too angry with her husband, because of the 
impending strike and his incendiary utterances, to hold 
conversation with Saxon, and the latter, bc'puzzled, listened 
to the conilicting opinions of the men. 

” Where are we at?” she asked^ them, with a merriness 
that concealed her anxiety at heart. 

”We ain’t at” Deri .siiarlM. ^^WeVe gone.”' 

mjftat and oil have gone up again,” she chafed. 
^vAnd Pdliy’s wages have been cut, and t!u* sho]) men’s 
v.cre cut last year, Somclliing must b<‘ done.” 

•'The only lliin,^ to do is fight like hell,’' Bert answered, 
“Fight, an’ go do?vn Dglitinh d hat/s all. AVe’re licked 
..r'vbow, but we eau have ft last run ior our money.” 

”That's no way to talk,” Tom r^buh-d. 

“The lime for talkin’ 's pa.d, old {\?rk. The time for 
light In ' 's <'0UK‘.” 

”A hell of a chance youM hav*^ against regular troops 
, ud maehine guns,'*’ Ifiliy ndort'-d. 

• “Oil, not tiiid way. T]h'»‘e’s .such ihih'ars as greasy sticks 
A, at go U]) wiih a loud I'oise an<l ji ave There 'uS such 

dungs as eneu;y ]/Owdi‘!' ” 

”()h, lu)!” Alary bursi oul upon him, anus akimbo. “So 
dub s wliat it means. Timiis wbat the orntTv in your veat. 
-O'bet nitaiU.” 

il(‘r liusband ignored her. Tom srnibed with a troubled 
a’r. Billy was hurt. It sho\\eil plaiuly in Ids face. 

“A'cn ain't ben doin’ that. Bert ?” he asked, his manner 
blowing his exj)eetancy of his fritmd's denial. 

‘'Sure tiling, if you want to know. I’d see’m all in hell 
d' 1 could, before 1 go.” 

"lie’s a bloody-minded anarchist,” Mary complained, 
'Aden like him killed McKinley, and Garfield, an’ — an’ — 
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an* all the rest. He’ll be hung. You’ll see. Mark my 
words. I’m glad there’s no children in sight, that’s all.” 

‘‘It’s hot air,” Billy comforted her. 

“He’s just teasing you,” Saxon soothed. “He always 
wasajosher.” 

But Mary shook her head. 

“I know. I hear him talkin’ in his Sleep. lie swears 
and curses something awful, an' grits his teeth. Listen lo 
him now. ’ ’ 

Bert, his handsome face bitter and devil-may-care, had 
tilted his chair back against tlie wall and was singing: 

* ** Nobody lovos mil yiin-aire, 

NobcKly likes his looks, 

Nobotlv'll Fhare his slightest c:ire, 

Tie classes 'vvith thugs and crooks.’’ 

Tom was saying something about I'easonabhmeSv^ and 
justice, and Bert ceas(‘d from singing to catch him up. 

“Justice, eh? Another pi])e-dream. Ill show you 
where fiie w'orking class gets justice. You remember 
Forbes — J. Alliston Forboy — wrecked the Alta CaliforniM 
Trust Company an’ salted do\M3 two cold millions. I saw 
him yesterday, in a big bcll-beiit automobile. Whal’d 
geli Eight years’ sentenee. How dong did he servt ” 
Less’n two years. Pai’doned out on account of ill licaiiL- 
111 hell! WeTl be dead an' rotten before be kicks 
bucket. Here. Look out tliLs window. You s('e the bacd 
of that house Avith the iu'oki'ii j»orch rail 21 rs. DanakiU’ 
lives there. Slie talas in washinb Her old man was kilk'I 
on the railroad. Nitsky on damage.s — contributory 
ligence, or fellow-servant -sornetbmg-or-otlier flimflanr 
That’s what the courts liujidcd her. Her boy, Arcliie, was 
sixteen. He Avas on the road, a regular road kj{l. He blew 
into Fresno an’ rolled a drunk. Do you Avani to know he^^ 
much he got? Two dollars ^nd eighty cents. Get that' 

Two-eighty. And A^diat did tlje alfalfa judge hand'c ” 

Fifty years. He’s served eight of it already in San Quc’-" 
tin. And he’ll go on serving it till he croaks. Mrs, 
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aker says he’s bad with consumption — caught it inside, but 
she ain’t got the pull to get’m pardoned. Archie the Kid 
steals two dollars an’ eighty cents from a drunk and g^ts 
dfty years. J. Alliston Forbes sticks up the Alta Trust 
foir two millions an’ gets less’ii two yeai*s, AVho’s country 
is tlds anyway? Yourn an’ Archie the Kid’s? Guess 
again. It s J. Alliston Forbes' Oh: 

Nobody lilcf's a mil yiin-airo, 

Nobody ]ikos his looks, 

Nobody^]] sharo his slightest care, 

He classes ’with tbvi^s and crooks.'* 

Mary, at the sink, wliere f^axori was just finishing the 
last dish, yntied Saxon's ajvrou'and kissed her with the 
sympathy that women alota^ IVi l for each other under the 
shadow of maternity. 

“Now you sit dowm. dear. Yon iiiustn’t tire yourself, 
and it’s a long waV to go yet. I’ll get your sewing for 
you, and you tarn listen to* the men talk. But don’t listen 
ro Bert. lie’s crazy.’’ 

Saxon sewed and listened, and Bert's face grew bleak 
and bitter a.s he eonteinplah‘d the baby clothes in her lap. 

“There you go,” he blurted out,*“bringin’ kids into the 
world when you ain’t got any guarantee you can feed 
Vm.” 

“You must a-had a souse last night.” Tom grinned, 

Bert shook his head. 

“Aw% w’hat's the use of get tin’ grouched?” Billy 
cheered. “It’s a ]>retly good country.” 

“It 7vas a ])retty good country,” Bert replied, “when 
we was all i\Ioli<\gans. l>ut not now. We’re jiggerooed, 
W eVe hornswoggled. W e ’re backed to a standstill. We’re 
double-crossed to a fare-you-w^ell. i\Iy folks fought for 
‘his country. So did yourn, all of you. We freed the 
niggers, killed the Indians,, an’ starved, aii’ froze, an’ 
sweat, an’ fouglit. This land looked good to us. We 
cleared it, an’ broke it, an’ made* the roads, an’ built the 
cities. And there was plenty for everybody. And we 
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went on fightin ' for it. I had two uncles killed at Gettys- 
burg. All of us WSLS mixed up in that war. Listen to 
Saxon talk any time what her folks went through to get 
out here an' get randjes, an’ horses, an’ cattle, an’ every- 
thing. And they got 'em. All our folks got' ’em, Mary^S, 
too ” * 

^‘And if they’d ben smart tliey’d a-held on to them,” 
she interpolated. 

‘‘Sure thing," Eert eoiiiinued. ‘'That's the very point. 
V^e’re the losers. We’ve ben ri>hhed. AVe couldn’t mark 
canhs, deai from the hollbni. an' ring in cold dedis like the 
others. We’re the vliile folk.s that failed. A"ou see, timeo 
changed, and there was two kinds of us. the lions and the 
plugs. Tlie plugs only worked, the lions only gobbled 
They goobled llie farms, the mines, the faetorit*s, an’ now 
they’ve gobbled the government. W^e're the white folks an’ 
the children of white folks, that was tod busy being good 
to be smart. AVe ’re the white folks that lost out. We’re 
the ones that’s ben skiuiusi. DVe me?'’ 

“You’d make a good soap-boxer,” Tom eornmiuuled, “if 
only you’d get lh(‘ kinks straightened out in your reason- 
ing.” 

“It sounds ad right, dku-t,'’ Billy said, “only it ain’t 
Any man can get ridi to-day 

“Or be pnvsident of tlie Tiiited States," Bert sna]>ped 
“Sure thing — if he’s got it in him. Just th(' siuu(‘ 1 ain’t 
heard yon makin’ a noise like a millionaire t)r a president. 
AVhy? You ain’t got it in y{>u, A'ou'j’e a beau head. A 
plug. That's why Skid^loo fur you. Skididoo for all of 
us.” 

At the table, wdiiie they at(\ Tom talked of the joys 
farm-life he had knowm as a })oy and as a young man, and 
confided that it was his dream to go and takii up govern- 
ment land somewhere as his people had dour^ Ixdore him. 
Unfortunately^ as he explained, Harah was set, so that the 
dream must remain a dream 

“It’s all in the game,” Billy sighed. “It’s jJayed 
rules. Some one has to get knocked out, I ^suppose.” 
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'A little later, while Bert was off on a fresh diatribe, 
Rilly became aware that he was making comparisons. This 
iioiise was not like his house. Here was no satisfying at- 
mosphere. Things seemed to ran with a jar. He recol- 
lected that when tliey arrived the breakfast disbeij had 
Tmt^y^t been v/asbed. With a loan’s general obiivioiisnesa 
of household affairs, he imd not noted delaiis; yet it had 
been borne in on him, ail rnorni'ig, in a nivriad ways, that 
>iary was iiot the lioust k.v per Sa::oii was. He glanced 
proudly across at her, and fed; the, sjujr of an im|>ulse to 
b-ave his seat, go around, and lunn Sb(' was a 

■-'(tv. reniejnbercd her daiO'Y uiivhe’gcO/mculing, and 

a the install!, into liis i>rain, iirm.ge oiMier so 

y'pareled, Oijiy to be siiaiiei\ d '--y I'ert. 

‘‘Hey, liifi, yen seem to think :i groueh, Bure 

f lag. I iiav(*. V<)(i jun ’t m'*d luy e^p. riencv. s. You^yj 
asways done leariiln' an' rnilh'd dovv’ii eaey monyv ]>rize- 
‘;htia’. T(ki ain ’t, kno'/.m hnni iimes. You ain't ben 
i i*o-jgh stj'ikes. Yen lied to take of an old 

■^')ther an’ s\'Mtio\v^ ^lirt o?\ her*aeecont. It va'^uY until 
>'fter she died that 1 c('u]d rip loose an’ take cr leave as 
. f ‘It like it. 

“Take tied iijne 1 tackled ike Noles Electric an’ see 
Tvkat a v/ork-piug gets handed oat ttv liuu. The Head 
I j>'(se sizes me up, pumps me a l(;t oi fpLv^stions, an' gives 
an ae,]);icuiir,u blank. I make it out, i rayin’ a dollar 
to a doctor En v sent nui to for a liealth certificate. Then 
I got to go to a pudure garage an’ get my mug taken — 
kr t])e iSdIes Ehecdric rogues' gallery. And 1 cough up 
aaefner (lollar for the tnug. The Head Squirt takes the 
blafik, the healll] eertifuede, and the mug, an' tires more 

^liestions. Did I hchmg io a lalwr nation f MB? Of 

coarse 1 told’m the truth i gm*ss nit. 1. needed the job. 
'^ke groeery wouldn’t give me any more tick, and there 
my motiier, 

‘dluh, thinks T, here's wher5 I'm a real carman. Back 
piatfoTin for me, wdicre 1 vxin pick u[) the fancy skirts, 
^^itsky. IVo dollars, please. — my two dollars. All 
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for a pewter badge. Then there was tlie uniform — nine- 
teen fifty, and get it anywhere else for fifteen. Only that 
was to be paid out of my first month. And then five 
dollars in change in my j)oehct, my own money. That wag 

the rule. 1 ])orrowed that five from .Tom Donovan, 

the policeman. Then what? They worked me imr two 
weeks wfitboul ]^ay, breakiii^ me in.’' 

^‘J)id you jn'ek up any fancy skirts?” Saxon queried 
teasingly. 

B(irt shook liis head glumly. 

‘‘I only worked a monih. Then we crgaiiizcd, and they 
busted our union higher hi a kite.” 

”Aiul you boohs in the*sho]>s will he busted the sauu^ 
way if you go out on strike.” Mary informed^ liini. 

” That's what I've bcui telliu’ you ail along,” Bert re- 
plied. ‘AVe ain't got a cliaiice to win.” 

'^Then why go out?” was Saxon’s question. 

He lociked at her with laekduster* eyes for a moment 
then answ'er<‘d: « 

^tWhy did my two uncles get killed at Gettysburg?” 



CHAI^TER VIII 


Saxon went about her housework greatly troubled. She 
uo longer devoted herself to the making of pretties. The 
materials cost money, and she did not dare. Bert's thrust 
had sunk home. It remained in her quivering conscious- 
ness like a shaft of steel that ever’ turned and rankled, 
lie and Billy were responsible for this coming young life. 
Could they be sure, after all, that they could adequately 
feed and clothe it and prepare it for its way in the world 1 
Where wms the guaranty? She reni<unbered, dimly, the 
[blight of hard times in the past, and the plaints of fathers 
and mothers in days returned to her with a new 

significance. Almost could she understand Sarah chronic 
complaining. 

Hard times were already in the neighborhood, where 
lived th(i families of the shopmen who had gone out on 
Btrikc. Among the small storekeepers, Saxon, in the course 
of the daily marketing, could sense th’^ air of despondency. 
Light and geniality se’emed to have vanished. Gloom per- 
ieti everywhere. The mothers of the children that 
layod in the sti’eets showed the gloom plainly in their 
[fac'^'S. When tliey gossiped in the evenings, over front 
[ates and on door sloops, their voices were subdued and 
of laughter rang out. 

Mary Donahue, wdio had taken three pints from the 
ilkman, now took one pint. There were no more family 
ri])s to the moving i)ieture shows. Scrap-meat was harder 
0 get from the butcher. Nora Delaney, in the third house, 
longer bought fresh fish for Friday. Salted codfish, 
of the best quality, was nows» on her table. The sturdy 
ildren that ran out upon the street between ireals with 
slices of bread and butter and sugar now came out 
177 
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with no sugar and with thinner slices spread more thinly 
wiih butter. The very custom was dying out, and sornp 
children already had desisted from piecong between meals. 

Everywhere was nuMnlest a jhucliiug and scraping, a 
tightening and shortening down of expenditure. 
everywhere was uku'o irritation. Women became 8,ngerru 
with one another, and with the ciiildren, more (juichly than 
of yore ; and kSaxou knew that Bert and Mary bickered 
incessantly. 

‘‘If slx'M only r<*alize Fve got, ironddt's of my own,’’ 
Bert complained (n Say on. 

Slie ]{n>j;ed at hint (dosely, and felt, fetir for him in a 
x-’agne,* numb way. Ills Idae.k eyi's seemed to hum with c 
eontinnons madiiei*s. The brown face vwts leaner, tlie skdr 
drawn tightlv at’i'ess iiie eht'e-lchont's. A sliglit twist hrk 
c>>me to th(3 incnrit, whirl] ^iunned frozen into bii-term'^^. 
Tuc very earriiige of his body and tlje way he wore Li< 
hat advertir'Cil a .reckh>‘’’m\‘S more iplnne' than had beoit 
his in t])e past, ^ 

Sometiin* s. in tire long aflernoouf?, sitting by the window 
with idle liands, she ean'glit herself r.‘eot)st meting in her 
vision that foik-miirrat ioii of her peo»)le acro.^s the plaiie- 
and inouiitaiLs and d^'S{'rts to tlu‘ sunset, land by the Wesl 
ern sea. Amd often slie found herself dreaming of tje* 
arcadian o'ays of her |ne>])ie, when tle\v liad 3iol livi'd 
cities nor been t ( xed with labor uojons and (euploye":'/ 
associations. Sh.e would renieinb]*!- the old X->^'^lde's talrs 
of selL-suhieingiiess, when they shot or i*ai.s('d their owa 
meat, gr^vv their own V'*g(dahh*.s, weia' their own bhirl' 
emiths and carj)eiiPw.s, made their own shoes — yes, 
spun the eloHi of ti){^ clot lies th(*y wcua*. And soinclliiiu; 
of the wdst fulness in Tom's fare she could see as sh'' 
recollected it wii‘.ai h(’ iidlceu of his dn^am of taking uf 
goveriinnuit land 

A farmer's life mu>.t be hue, she thonght. Why was it- 
ti»at people had to live in cities ? Wh}^ iiad times ebangetn 
If there had been enough in the old days, why was there 
not enough novv ? Wh^^ was it necessary for men to qna 
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rel and jangle, and strike and fight, all about the matter 
of getting work? Why wasn’t there work for all? 

Only that morning, and she shuddered with the recol- 

Jeetion, she had st^en two scabs, on their way to work, 
h(at<?n up by the strikers, by men she knew by sight, and 
5ome b^^ name, who iha?d in the neighborhood. It had hap*^ 
p? ned directly across the street. It had been cruel, terrible 
dozen men on two. The children had begun it by 
throwing rocks at the scabs and cursing tliem in ways 
children should not knowr. l^oiiccmen bad run upon the 
FC'cne with drawn revolvers, and the* strikers had retreated 
, info the houses and thrrmgh tlie narrow alleys beiween 
like houses. One of the s(‘abs, unconscious, had been car- 
’led away Id an ainhularico; the cfher, assislivj by special 
'•ailroad j)oliee, iiad been taken away to the s]ioy>s. At 
Mary Donahue, standing on her front stoop, her child 
her arms, ha(J L?icd siud vile abuse that it had brought 
‘ Ihusli of she to Sa\(‘-n’s ch<'eks. On the sioo]> of the 
sKUise ou the ( r de, hi h?;d noted ?[e?'eedes, in the 
h'lglit of the Ix'aiing ii]>, looking on will) a qm^er smile 
she had seemed v». ry eager lo witness, Imr nostrils dilated 
rad swelling Ojc b^iit of pulse's as she watched, it 
Led struck Sa:xou at tln^ time tlait^ the old vroman was 
lile iinalariticd iuid only morions to see. 

•To Mercedes, who was so wise in ]o\t Saxon went for 
x])ianatioii of w'hed was the nudlcr will the world. ]>ut 
‘ic old w^oTfiSihs \vi^d<»in in afth .diisti ai and ccouoiiiic 
'US er3q)^ic and un}>ala 1 abif’. 

^‘La Ja, my iimu’, it is so simp len are born 

turdd. Tiny aiu ia\<‘; A few arc born clever. 

i'S'y are the m:ntei‘s. (lod inade neai so, I supposed^ 
“Then how al^oul (Uh\ and that t<u’ri])le beating across 
street tliLs morning?’* 

’dhn afraid lie was #ni iiilerostetl. Mereed(‘S smiled. 
‘1 doubt he even knotvs that it happeiu-d.'’ 

“I was frightened to deaili/' Sax.on detdared. ^‘T wa? 
^tad(^ sick by it. And yet 3"ou — I saw yon — you looked oia 
cool as you please, as if it 'was a show.’' 
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‘^It was a show, my dear. ” 

^‘Oh, how could you ? ” 

“La la, I have seen men killed. It is nothing strange. 
All men die. Tlie stupid ones die like oxen, they know 
not why. It is quite funny to see. They strike ea^ 6ther 
with fists and clubs, and break each other heads. It ia 
gross. They are like a lot of animals. They are like dogs 
wrangling over bones. Jobs are Ixmes, yoxi know. Now, 
if they fought for W'omen, or ideas, or bars of gold, or 
fabulous diamonds, it would be splendid. But no; tiny 
are only hungry, and tight over scraps for their stomach.” 

“Oh, if I could only understand!^’ Saxon murmured, 
her hands tightly cdasp 'd in anguish of ineomprehensioa 
and vital need to know, 

“There is nothing to understand. It is ch^ar as print 
There have always been ihe stupid and tlie clever, tbc 
slave and the master, the peasant ai^^d the prince. Thrr? 
always will bc.^' 

“But why?’^ 

“Why is a peasaul a peasant, niy dear? Because he is 
a peasant. Why is a ilea a ilea V” 

jSaxon tos.‘^^'(i hf^r lu^ad fret fully. 

“Oil, but rnv deat\ I have answered. The philosophi* 
of the world can give no better answer. Why do you like 
your man for a liusband rat law than an}" other man? 
cause yon like him that vay, tlial is all. Why do you 
like? ih.M/auBe you liio\ Wliy does lire burn and fros' 
bite? Wliy are lliere clever men and Ktu])id men? mas 
ters and slaves? employers and uorkingiiKUi ? AYie 
is black tdaek? Arisvrer that and ven answer cMyV'l 
thing, ' ' 

“But it is not rigid, that men slKuild go hungry andj 
without work wiien th“y want to \vc»rk if only tiny eau 
get a square deal,'' Haxori prot(‘sted. 

“Oh, but it is rigid, ju^t as it is right that stone won’ 
burn like wmenJ, that sea sand isn’t sugar, that tho'^nM 
prick, that water is wet, that smo|:e rises, that things '‘ailj 
down and not up.” i 
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But such doctrine of reality made no impression on 
Saxon, Frankly, she could not comprehend. It seemed 
like so much nonsense. 

‘^Then we have no liberty and independence/' she cried 
passionately. /One man is not as good as another. My 
child has not the right to live that a rich mother's child 
has.’’ 

^‘Certainly not,” Mercedes answered. 

*‘Yet all my people fought for th(^se things/’ Saxon 
urged, remembering her sc'Jiool history and the sword of 
her father. 

‘^Democracy — the dream <d* the stujdd peojdes. Oh, la 
1b, , my dear, democracy is a an eiicbaniment to keep 
the work brutes content, just as religion used to keep them 
content. AVhen they groaned in their rals^Tv and toil, they 
were persuaded to keep on in their misery and toil by 
pretty tales of a laeid beyond the skies wdiere they would 
liv(‘ famously and fa., while the clever ones roasted in ever- 
' bsling fire. Ah, liow the cirver ones must, have chuckled! 
And when that lie ^vore out, and democracy w^is dreamed, 
the clever ones saw to it that it should be in truth a 
du^am, nolliiiig but a dream. The world belongs to the 
great and elevtir. ” • 

’But you are of the working people.’' Saxon charged. 
.The old woman drew lierseli* u]i, and almost was 
j angry. 

“IV Of the w’orkiiif pt-opieV Aly dear, because I had 
j misiorluiie wdth moneys iine.ste<l, because I am old and 
can no longer win the brave young men, because I have 
outlived th(^ men of my youth and there is no one to go to, 
because 1 live here in the ghetto with Barry Higgins and 
prepare to dio — why, my dear, 1 was born with the mas- 
ters, and hav(^ trod all my days on the iif^ ks of the stupid. 
I have drunk rare wines and sat at ff^asts that would have 
supported this neighborhood for a lifetime. Dick Golden 
I and I — it was Dickie’s money, but I ecu hi ha»e had it — 
pick Golden and I dropped four hundred thousand irancs 
P a week’s play at Monte Carlo. He was a Jew, but he 
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was a spender. In India I have worn jewels that could 
have saved the lives of ten thousand families dying before 
my eyes. ’ ' 

*‘Yoii saw them die? • . . and did nothing?’’ Saxon 
asked aghast. ^ 

^‘I kept my jcv/els — la la, and was robbed of them by 
a brute of a Kussian officer within the year."’ 

“And you let thcra die,” Saxon reiterated. 

“They were elieap spawn. Tlu^y fester and multiply 
like maggots. They meant nothing — ^nothing, my dear, 
nothing.. N ) more tlian your work p(‘o]>le mean here, 
whose erowniing stuphiily is ilieir cont inning to beget more 
stupid s])aYv’n for the slavery of the masters.” 

So it was that while Saxon could get little glimmering 
of eoiamon sense from others, from tlic terrible old woman 
she got none at all. Nor eouid Saxon bring herself to 
believe much of what she eonsidered Mereedes’ romancing. 
As the Weeks passed, the strike in the railroad shops grew 
bitter and deadly, Billy shook his In^ad and confessed liis 
inability to make bead or tail of the troubles that were 
looming on the labor horizon. 

“I don't get the hung of it,” he told Saxou. “ft’s a 
mix-H]). It's like a muglihouse with the liglits out. Look 
at us teamsters, lien* we are, the talk just slai'ling of 
going out on symjuithetie strike for lh(‘ mill -workers. 
They’ve l»eii out a week, most of tlieii ])laces is lilled, an’ 
if us teamsters keep on haulin’ the miil-v/ork the strikes 
lost.” 

“Yet you didn't consider striking for yourselves when 
your w’ages were cut,” Saxoji said with a froAvn. 

“Oh, Ave Avasn’t in pOMtion tlien. Bnl now the Frisco 
teamsters and the Avijob^ Fnsc o AVater Front (V) rife deration 
is liable to liaek us up. Anyway, we’re just talkin’ about 
it, that's ail. But if w^^ do go out, avc' 11 try to get back 
that ten per cent, cut.” * 

“it's redten politics,” he said another lime. “EA^ety- 
body's roilen. If we’d only Avise up and agree to pick ord 
honest men ” 
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‘‘But if you, and Bert, and Tom can’t agree, how dd 
ou expect all the rest to agree?” Saxon asked. 

'‘It gets me,” he admitted. “It’s enough to give a 
uy the willies thinkin’ about it. And yet it’s plain as 
be nose on your face. Get honest men for politics, an’ 
he whple thing’s straightened out. Honest men’d make 
onest laws, an’ tlien honest men’d get their dues. But 
k^rt wants to smash things, an’ Tom smokes his i>ipe and 
Lrcams pipe dreams about by an’ by wlien everybody 
otes the way he thinks. But this by an’ by ain’t the 
',oint. We waid tilings now. Tom says we can’t get them 
low, an’ Bert says we ain’t nev^^r goiii’ to get them. 
\Vliat can a i't‘llow do when everyliody's of dilTerent 
Iliads? Look at tlic socialists themselves. They’re always 
iisagreeing, S}>liliin’ uy), an’ firin' each other out of the 
[torty. The whoh' things bnglious^*, that’s what, an’ I 
almost get di]>y>y mys(‘ii' thinkin’ aliout it. The point I 
cau’t get out of my mind is that v/c want things now.” 
lie broke off abruydly and stared at. Saxon. 

‘'What is it?” he asked, his voice husky with anxiety. 
“You ain’t sick . . . or . . . or anything?” 

One hand she* liad pressed to lier heart; but the startle 
aad friglit in her eyes was chauging into a jiloastnl intent- 
ipss, while on her moutli was a little mysterious smile. 

seemed (fhlivlous to iier ]ius!>and, as if listening to 
some messagi‘ from afar and not for iiis lurs. Then won- 
der and joy Iransfusj’d lier and looked at Billy, 

and her hand went out to liis. 

“ft's sh(^ wliisyiered. ”1 felt life. 1 am so glad, 

glad." 

' The next evening whcji Billy came home from work, 
Haxon caused him to kiiow and undertake more of the 
tC‘j?ponsibiiities of fatherhood. 

“Tve been thinking it over, Billy,” she began, “and 
J’ai such a healthy, strong w’oman that it won’t have to 
fcr very expensive. There’s Martha Bkelton — she’s a good 
^ui wife. ’ ’ 

But Billy shook his head. 
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‘‘Nothin' doin' in that line, Saxon. You're goin' to 
have Doc Hentley. lie's Bill Murphy's doc, an' Bill 
swears by him. He's an old cuss, but he's a wooz." 

“She confined Maggie Donahue,” Saxon argued; ‘‘and 
look at her and her baby.” 

“Well, she won't confine you — not so as you cap nStice 
it” 

“But the doctor will charge twenty dollars,” Saxon pur- 
sued, “and make me got a nurse because I haven't any 
womenfolk to come in. But Martha Skelton would do 
everything, and it \vould be so mueh cheaper.” 

But Billy gathered her tenderly in his arms and laid 
down the law. 

“Liston to me, little wife. The Roberts family ain’t on 
the cheap. Never forget that. You've gotta have the baby. 
That's your business, an’ it’s enough for you. My businesg 
is to get the money an’ take care of you. An’ the best 
ain’t none too good for you. Why, 1 w’ouldn't run the 
chance of tlie teeniest accident happenin' to you for a 
million dollars. It's you that counts. An’ dollars is dirt. 
Maybe you think I like that kid some. I do. Why, I can't 
get him outa my head. I'm thinkin’ about ’m all day long. 
If I get fired, it’ll be his fault. I'm clean dotty over him. 
But just the same, Saxon, hone.st to God, before I'd have 
anything happen to you, break your little finger, even, I’d^ 
see him dead, an' buried first. That’ll give you some- 
thing of an idea what you mean to me. 

“Why, Saxon, I had the idea that when folks got mar- 
ried they just settled down, and after a while their busi- 
ness was to get along with each other. Jlaybe it’s the 
way it is with otlier people; but it ain’t that way with 
you an' me. I love you morc'n more every day. Right 
now I love you more’n when I began talkin' to you five 
minutes ago. An' you won't have to get a nurse. Doc 
Hentley ’ll come every day, an’ Mary 'll come in an’ do the 
housework, an' take care oLyou an' all that, just as you^H 
CO for her if she ever needs it.” 

As the days and weeks jiassed, Saxon was possessed by ^ 
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conscious feeling of proud motherhood in her swelling 
breasts. So essentially a normal woman was she, that 
luotherhood was a satisfying and passionate happiness. It 
was true that she had her moments of appro! icn si on, but 
were so momentary and faint that they tended, if 
arjy thing, to give zest to her happiness. 

Only one thing troubled her, and that was the puzzling 
and perilous situation of labor wliich no one seemed to> 
iiaderstand, herself least of all. 

“They're always talking about how much more is made 
by maehifiery than by the old ways,'^ she told her brother 
Tom. ‘'Then, with ail the inaeliincry w’o ve got now why 
don’t we get more?’’ 

“Now you’re talkin’,’* he aiisvro.r<^(l. “It wouldn’t take 
you long to*uiiderS(and soeialivsm.” 

Ihit Saxon had a mind to the immediate need of thingfl® 

“Tom, ho\v kmg^have you been a socialist?” 

“Eight years.” « 

“And you haven't got anything by it?” 

“But we will ... in time.” 

“At that rate youTl be dead firsf,” she challenged. 

Tom sighed. 

“I’m afraid so. Tilings move so slow.” 

Again he sighed. She noted the weary, patient look in 
l}b face, th(j bent shoulders, the labor-gnarled hands, and 
it all seemed to symbolize the futility of hw soeial crec-i 



CILVPTER IX 


It beg;in quietly, as liio fateful unexpected so often 
begins. Child i-eii, of all ages and sizes, were playing in 
the street, and tiaxou, by the oj)eu front window, waj; 
watching iheni and dreaming day dreams of her child 
soon to be. T})e suusliiac nieiiowed peacefully down, and 
a light wind irom tiu; liay cooled the air and gave to it a 
tang of salt. One of the children pointed up Pine Slrtti 
toward Seventh. All the children ceased ’jd.aying, and 
stared and j)Qinte;i. They formed into gi-oa{.'S, the krjer 
hoys, of from ten to twelve, by theinselve.s, the older girlg 
aiuiously clutching small children by the hands or 
gathering their, into fheir arms. 

Saxon eould not see the cause of all this, hut she eoull 
guess wii.m she saw the large” bo.'S rneh to the gaiter, 
pick up sione.s, and sneak into the ull'-ys between tic 
houses. Saiidlcr iioys tried to imitme them. The girlg, 
dragging ti;c tots ’uv't’,;:- arms, banged gates and clattered 
up the Ii'ont steps of the small houses. The doors slammr^ 
behind them, and the Sirc.'t was deserted, though here .Ust 
there front shadc-s were dravrn aside so ihi;t anxious-faced 
women nught pi-er imth. Saxon heari the uptown trad 
puffing and snuiling as it jmiled out from Center Streft 
Then, from the direction of Sevent.h, came a hoarse 
throaty maaroar. Still, she could see nrthieg, and shi 
remembered Mercedes Higgins’ words: ‘‘They arc Uh 
dogs wrangling over bones. Jobs arc bones, you hioiti.’ 

The roar came closer, and Saxon, leaning out, savv t 
dozen scabs, conveyed by as many special police asu 
Pinkertons, coming dowm the sidewalk on her side of 
street. They came compactly, as if with discipline, whik 
behind, disorderly, yelling confusedly, stooping to pick up 
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'ocks, were seventy-five or a hundred of the striking shop- 
jicn. Saxon discovered herself trembling with apprehen- 
jioii, knew that she must not, and controlled herself. She 
s'as helped in this by the conduct of Mercedes Higgins. 
Fhe^ld womau came out of nor front door, dragging a 
-hair, which she coolly seated herself on the tiny stoop 
it the top of the steins. 

In the hands of the special police were clubs. The 
Pinkertons carried no visible w(iapons. The strikers, urg- 
ing on from behind, seemed content with yelling their rage 
iod threats, and it remained for the jcliildren to precipitate 
the conflict. Prom across the sln^et, Ijetween the Olsen 
iiid the Isham houses, ^^ame a shower of stones. M*ost of 
Lhese fell sliort, though one struck a scab on tbe head. 
The man was no more than twenty feet away from Saxon, 
llf reeled toward her front i>icket feiK^e, drawing a re- 
volver, "With one Jiand lie brushed the blood from Ids 
eyes and with the ether he discharged the revolver into 
[lie Isham house. A rinkerion seized his arm to prevent 
a second shot, and dragged him along. At the same in- 
a wilder roar went up from the strikers, while a 
^'oliey of stones came from betweem Saxon’s house and 
i’laggie Donah'iie’s. The scal)s and {heir protectors made 
island, drawing revolvers. Froiu their l.ard, determined 
•V,es — fighting men by j.rofcssion— Saxon conld augur 
nothing but hioods}n*d and deatli. An eldoriy man, evi- 
the leaihu', lifted a soL't felt hat and iriopped the 
:h rspiixUion from the ba>d top of his ];ead. He wXiS a 
tirge man, very rotund of 'nelly and helj'h ss looking. Kis 
beard wms stained with streaks of fidcacco jiiice. and 
was smoking a e.igar. lie was sloop-shoulden^d, and 
&xon note d tln^ dandruff on the collar of his coat. 

One of the men j>oiz»1<‘d into the street, and several of 
ks companions laughed. Tiie cause of it was the little 
OIroin boy, barely four years old, csenped somehow from 
his mother and toddiing toward Lis economic enemies. In 
right he boro a rock so heavy that lie could scarcely 
lift it. Y?ith this he feebly threatened them. Ilis rosy 
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little face was convulsed with rage, ^nd he was screaminf; 
over and over: ‘^Dam scabs! Dam scabs! Dam scabs!’’ 
The laughter with which they greeted him only increased 
his fury, lie toddled closer, and with a mighty exertion 
threw the rock. It fell a scant six feet beyond his hftfnd. 

This much Saxon saw, and also Mrs. Olsen rushiilg into 
the street for her child. A rattling of revolver-shots from 
the strikers drew Saxon's attenlion to tiie men beneath 
her. One of them c’arsed sharply and examined the biceps 
of his left arm, wJ)i(*h hung limply by his side. Down the 
hand she saw the blood beginning to drip. She knew she 
ought not remain and watch, but the memory of Ikt fight- 
ing forefatliers was wdlh her, wdiile she possessed no more 
than normal human fear — if anything, less. ^ She forgot 
her child in the eruption of battle that liad brokeji upon 
her quiet street. And she forgot the strikers, and every- 
thing else, in amazement at wJiat liacl happened to the 
round-bellied, cigar-sinoking leader. Li some strange tvay, 
she knew not how, Ids head had become v/edged at ilit 
neck between the tops of the pickets of her fence, llis 
body hung down outside, the knees not quite touching the 
gi'ound. His hat ha<l fallen off, and tlie sun was making 
an astounding high light on his bald spot. The cigar, too, 
was gone. She saw lie w^as looking at her. One Ijand, be- 
tween the ])ickets, S(?emed w-aving at lier, and almost he/ 
seemed to wink at lum jocosely, though she knew it to be 
the contortion of deadly pain. 

Possibly a second, or, at most, two seconds, she gazed at 
this, when she was aroused by Pert s voice. He was run- 
ning along the sidew^alk, in front of her house, and behind 
him charged several more strilvcr.s, while he shouted : 
‘‘Come on, you Mohegans! Wo got ’em nailed to the 
cross ! ’ ’ 

In his left hand he earrh^d a pick-handle, in his right 
a revolver, already empty, ^ for he clicked tlie cylinder 
vainly around as he ran. With an abrupt stop, droppnig 
the pick-handle, he whirled half about, facing Saxon's 
gate. He w^as sinking dovm, when he straightened hini' 
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self to throw the revolver into the face of a scab who 
was jumping toward him. Then he began swaying, at 
the same time sagging at the knees and waist. Slowly, 
with infinite effort, he caught a gate picket in his right 
hand, and, still slowly, as if lowering himself, sank down, 
while ^ast him leaped the crowd of strikers he had led. 

It was battle without quarter — a massacre. The scabs 
and their protectors, surrounded, backed" against Saxon 
fence, fought like cornered rats, but could not withstand 
the rush of a hundred men. Clubs and pick-handles were 
swinging, revolvers vrcre exploding,, and cobblestones were 
Hung with crushing effect at arm's distance. Saxon saw 
young Prank Davis, a friend of Bert's and a father of 
several mon^is' standing, press the muzzle of his revolver 
against a scab's stoiriacli and fire. There were curses and 
Bnarls of rage, wild cries of terror and j^ain. Mercedes 
was right- These things were not men. They were beasts, 
figlitiug over bones, •destroying one anotlier for bones. 

Jobs arc horus; jobs are iones. The phrase was an in- 
(cssant iteration in Saxon s brain. Much as she might 
have wished it, she w^as powumless now to withdraw from 
the window. It w\as as if she Vvume paralyzed. Her brain 
no longer worked. She sat numb, .staring, incapable of 
anything save steing the rapid horror before her eyes 
t.ha* fiashc'd along like a moving jucture film gone mad 
She saw Pinkertons, s]>ecial police, and strikers go down, 
One scab, terribly w'oiinded, on liis knees and begging for 
mercy, was kickoil in the face. As he sprawled backward, 
another striker, standing over him, linni a revolver into 
his chest, quickly and deliberately, again and again, until 
the WTapon w^as empty. Another sc^ab, backed over the 
Pickets by a hand clutching his throat, had his face pulped 
hy a revolver butt. Again and again, continually, the 
revolver rose and fell, and Saxon knew the man who 
wielded it — Chester Johnson. She had met him at dances 
danced with him in the days before she was married, 
had always b'cen kind and good naturod. Sl.e re- 
ciembered the Friday night, after a City Hall band con» 
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cert, when he had taken her and two other girls to Tony 
Tamale Grotto on Thirteenth street- And after that thej^ 
had all gone to Pabst’s Cafe and drunk a glass of beer 
before they went home. It was impossible that this could 
be the same Chester Johnson- And as slie looked, 
saw the round-bellied L ader, still wedged by the m;ck 
tween the pickets, draw a revolver with his free hand, and, 
squinting horribly sidewise, press the muzzle against Cb«.:.q. 
ter s side. She tried to scream a vraruiug. She dij 
scream, and Cliest.er looked up and saw her- At that 
moment the revolver went oil, and he collapsed X)rone ux)oii 
the body of the scab. A)ul the bodlt's of three men hur.!> 
on her* picket lenee. 

Anything could hap})on now. Quite without surpripo, 
she siiw’ tlie strhkers leaping the fence, trampling her fvw 
little geraniums and pansies into the earth as th(‘y fud 
between Mercedes' hoiiS(^ and hers. U.p i-'ine street, from 
the railroad yards, wms coming a ru«-li of railroad police 
and Pinkerton's, firing as tiviy ran. AVhile down 
street, gongs clanging, liorsc's at a gallop, came tlm>e pa- 
trol wagons packed wdth ]>oiice. The strikers tvere in a 
traj>. The onh' way out was between the houses a.nd over 
the bock yard fences.^ The jam in the narrow alley pre- 
vented them all from escaping. A dpzen were cornered in 
the angle lietwetm the front of her house and the stcjrr 
And as they liad done, .so were tliey done by. No effort 
was made to arrest. They wx*re clubbed down mid shot 
down to the last man hr tlie guardians of the peace who 
were infuriated Ire what liad been wreaked on their breth- 
ren. 

It was all 0%’er, and Saxon, moving as in a dreain, 
clutching the banister tightly, came down the front steps. 
The round-bellied header still leered at her and fluttered 
one hand, though two big policemen were just bending to 
extricate him- Tlie gate was off its hinges, which seemed 
strange, for she had been Watching all the time and had 
not s(;en it happen, 

Bert's eyes were closed. ITis lips were blood-fleckf^d, 
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aad there was a gurgling in his throat as if he were trying 
to say something. As she stooped above him, with her 
iiandterchief brushing the blood from his cheek where 
torne one had stepped on him, his eyes opened. The old 
d:%nt light was in them. He did not know her. The 
lips iftovcd, and faintly, almost reminiscently, he mur- 
uiared, *‘Thc laft of the Mohegans, the last of the Mo- 
Then he groaned, and the eyelids drooped down 
rn*ain. Tie v/as not dead. She knew lhat. The chest still 
rose and fell, and the gurgling still continued in his 
i hioat. 

She looked np. IMoreedes stood beside her. The old 
, Oman's eyes were very briglit, her withered checks 
hished. ^ 

"Will you help me curry him into the house* Saxon 

i\Icreedes iiodih*d, iriu^d to a sergeant of police, and 
Tnade the rrqii< him. The sergeant gave a swift 

f.^'aae 0 at Mert. and (y(?s were bitter and ferocious as 

refused : 

^'To h*‘li with hu. Well rare for our own. 

‘'Maybe you and 1 can do it.’' Savor: said. 

''Don’t be a fool. Mer<*edes beckoning to Mrs. 
Olsen across the street. ‘'You go into the house, little 
rriolher tliat is to be. This is bad for you. Well carry 
liiu in. i\lrs. Olsen is coming, and well get Maggie Dona- 
Dm*/’ 

S'i::on led Ibe way into tbe back bedroom which Billy 
h:;d insisted on furnishing. As siie oj»ened the door, the 
CuTj'-t sconc'd to lly up into her fa<*e as with the force 

a ]>Iow, for she ia‘iu**mbcred Bert had laid that carpet. 
And as the woniiai |)'uet‘d him on the bed she recalled that 
h v avS Bert and she, betnv^en them, wdio had set the bed 

one Sunday morning. 

And then she felt very queer, jxnd was surprised to see 
•dcreedes regarding lier vrith questioning, seaiehing eyes. 
Af ter that her queerness came on very fast, and she de- 
BccQded into the hell of pain that is given to women alone 
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to faio^. She was supported, half-carried, to the front 
bedroom. Many faces were about her — Mercedes, Mrs. 
Olsen, Maggie Donahue. It seemed slie must ask Mrs. 
Olsen if slie had saved little Emil from the street, but 
Mercedes cleared Mrs. Olsen out to look after Bert, j^nd 
Maggie Donahue went to answer a knock at the front door. 
Prom the street came a loud hum of voices, punctuated by 
shouts and commands, and from time to time there was 
a clanging of the gongs of ambulances and patrol wagons. 
Then appeared the fat, comfortable face of Martha Skel- 
ton, and, later, Dootoi; Hentley came. Once, in a clear 
interval, through the thin wall Saxon heard the high open- 
ing notes of Mary’s hysteria. And, another time, she 
heard Mary repeating over and over: “I’ll never go back 
to the ’aandry. Never. Never.” 



CHAPTER X 


Billy could never get over tlic shock, during that period^ 
of Saxon’s appearance, rdorning after morning, and eve- 
ning after evening when be came homo from work, he 
would enter the room where she lay and fight a roya^ bat- 
tle to hide his feelings and make a sliow of cheerfulness 
and geniality. She looked so small lying there, so small 
ami shnmlfca and wear^L and yet so child-like in her 
gn)a]lness. Tenderly, as lie sat beside her, he would take 
up her pale hand ,and stroke the slim, transparent arm, 
marveling at the siiVilhiess and delicacy of the hones. 

One of her first question/^, })iiAzliag alike to Billy and 
Mary, was: 

‘^i)id they save little Emil Olsen?’’ 

And when she told them liow lie had attaelL^^d, single- 
handed, the whole twenty-four fighting men. Billy’s face 
j^'iowed with aj>pr(M'iat ioin 

^‘Tlie little cuss!”’ he said. ^'That’s the kind of a kid 
to he proud of.” 

He halted awkwardly, and his very evident fear that 
lie had hurt her touched, Saxon. She put her hand out 
to his. 

‘‘Billy,” slic began; then waited till Mary left the 
room. 

'I never asked, bcHua' — not that it matters . . . 
aow. But 1 waited for you to tell me. .Was it . . . ?” 

He shook his head. 

^‘No; it was a girl A perfect Utile girl. Only . . . 
it was too soon. ” ^ 

She pressed his hand, and almost il was she that sym- 
pathized with him in his affliction. 
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'*I never told you, Billy — ^you were so set on a boy: b(!t 
I planned, just the same, if it was a girl, to call her Daisy, 
You remember, that was my mother's name.” 

ITe nodded his a]>prohation. 

‘^Say, Saxon, you know I did want a boy like the very 
dickens . . , well, J don’t care now. 1 think s^t 

just ns hard on a girl an\ Avcdl, hort'V; ho])jn’ the next will 
be called . , , you wouldn't mind, would you?” 

‘‘What?” 

“If we called it 1he same name, Daisy?” 

“Oh, Billy! 1 was tliiiiking the very same thing.” 

Then his faec grew’ stern, as he went on. 

“Only there ain't goin' to be a inxi. T didn't know 
what havin' children was like before. You caii’t run aLy 
more risks like that.” • 

“Hear the big, strong, afvaid-mau talk!” she 
with a wan smile. “You don't kno\v anything about it. 
How can a man? I am a healthy, nal^nio] vcomaii. Evory- 
thing would have been all ridit this if . . , u" 

all that ligliting had.nh }iap])ei-'C(i, Wlun’e did they bury 
Bert?” 

“You kn€wv?” 

“All the time. And wl/ere is Mercedes? She has. 
been in for two days!” 

“Old Bany's sic'k. Bln‘’s wdih Inin ” 

He did not tdl her that tiu- old ui.Tht vraiehman was 
dying, two Biin walls aid half a dvinn IiM^t away. 

Saxon’s lips were lrrm])]iLig, and slie began to c 
weakly, clinging to Billy’s liand with l^otli of hors. 

joobc(L 1 ’ll be all righ 

a minute . . . Our little girl, Billy. Think of it I 

And 1 inwer saw hei 

She was still lying on luo' ))ed, when, one evening, 3Iary 
saw fit to break out in bitter thanksgiving that she h.d 
escaped, and was destined to escape, wdiat Saxon had goat* 
through. 

“Aw, what are you talkin' about?” Billy demand- d. 
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'‘You ’ll get married some time again as sure as beans is 
beans.” 

‘‘Not to the best man living,” she proclaimed. ‘‘And 
there ain’t no call for it. There’s too many people in 
tlie^worid now, else wliy are there two or three men 
i>)7 every job? And, besides, havin’ children is too ter- 
rible.” 

Saxon, with a look of patient wisdom in her face that 
b:‘eame glorirnni as slic sjK)k<i, made answer: 

“1 ought to know what it means. I’ve been through 
3u and I’m still in the thi^*k of it/ and I w^ant to say to 
right now, oiil of all tlic pain and the ache an! the 
[;;rrow, tliat it is the most beiiutifui, wonderful thing in 
the w'or](I”» 

As Saxon's strtT.gth came back to ber (and when Doc- 
tor Ilenth y had p/ivily assured Billy tliat she was sound 
as a dollar), she lioAsrlf look up tijc? matter of the iiidiis- 
tria! tragedy that liad ta!c«.^i place before her door. The 
leilitia had been called out immediatclj/, Billy informed 
I T, and was encaiapc'd them at the foot of Bine street on 
wasite ground ru xt to the railroad yards. As for the 
r.rikrrs, fjfle'^n of ih.vv.i Avere in jjal. A bouse to house 
. -urch had been rnaiW uj nelghlKuliood by the police, 

laa ill this way ik:i iy the {iftcea, all wounded, had 

b.-eii eapturf'd. It would o hard with thorn, Billy fore- 
eded gloomily. TiW n*' wr.pOijjer.s were demanding blood 
i' r blood, and all the rniidMcrs in Oakland had preached 
f re? ^‘‘’ermoiis ageiiirJ the strikers. The railroad had 
kd :.! plac'\ ami :h v:as --Oi j,nov/n that the striking 

i i](if oidy would ne\er gel tiu/ir old jobs back but 

i>lac]:ijste<l in ever; rrdlroad in the United States, 
d'h’oady Ihyy were beginning to seotUr. A number had 
t to Panama, and four were talking of going to Ecua- 
to worlc in the shops of tl^e railroad that ran over the 
^V'les to Quito 

ATth anxieiv keenly concealed, she tried to feel out 
hiily's opinion what liad happened. 
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‘‘That shows what Bert’s violent methods come to/* 
she said. 

He shook his head slowly and gravely. 

“They 11 hang ChoL^ter Johnson, anyway,” he answered 
indirectly. “You know him. You told you use^ to 
dance with him. Ho was caught rod-handed, lyin’ on 
the body of a scab bo beat to death. Old Jelly Belly’s got 
three bullet holes in Lioi, but he ain’t goin’ to die, and 
he’s got Cliestcrs niirnbcr. They ’ll hang ’m on Jelly 
Belly s evidence. It was all in the papers. Jelly Belly 
shot him, too, a-liaiigin^ hr the imek on our pickets.” 

Saxon shuddered. Beliy must be the man with 

the bald spot and the tobaVeo-stairuKl whiskers. 

“Yes,” she said. “1 saw it all. It seeintd lie must 
have hung there for liours. ” 

“It W'as all over, from first to last, in five minutes.” 

“It seemed ages and ages.” * 

“1 guess that's ibr way it s/‘e.med to Jelly Belly, stuck 
on the pickets,” Billy smiled VlHnily. “But he’s a hard 
one to kill. lie’s been shot an’ cut up a do7.<.n different 
times. But they say now he’ll be crippled for life — have 
to go around on crutelies, or in a wheel-cliair. lliat’ll stop 
him from doin’ any in^re dirty woik for the railroad. He 
was one of their top gun-ligiiter.s — always up to his ears 
in the thick of any tightin’ Hint was goJiB on. He never 
w^as leary of anything on two feet, i’ll say that much 
for ’m.” 

“Where does he live?” Saxon irKjuued. 

“Up on Adeline, near Tenth — fine neigliborhood an’ 
fine two-storied house. lie must jiay tliirty dollars a 
month rent. I guess the railroad paid him pretty well.” 

“Then he must be married?” 

“Yep. I never seen his wife, but he’s got one son, Jack, 
a passenger engineer. I used to know him. He was a 
nifty boxer, though he never *went into the ring. An’ he’s 
got another son that’s teacher in the high school. His 
name’s Paul. We’re about the same age. He was great 
at baseball. I knew him when we was ki^ls. He pitched 
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me out three times hand-ruimin' once, when the Durant 
played the Cole School.” 

Saxon sat back in the Morris chair, resting and think- 
ing. The problem was growing more complicated than 
ever. This elderly, round«bellied, and bald-headed gun- 
too, had a wife and family. And there was Frank 
iJavis, married barely a year and wiili a baby boy. Per- 
haps the scab he shot in the stomach liad a wife and chil- 
dren. All seemed to be acquainted, members of a 
very large family, and yet, because of their particular 
families, they haltered and killed^ each other. She had 
seen Chester Joh risen kill a s<’ab, and now they were going 
to hang Clu'ster Jolui^on, who, liad married Kittie* Brady 
OGt of the cannerj^ and >he and Kiltie Brady had worked 
togetlicr yifhrs b(d'ore in the paper box IV.ctory. 

Vainly Saxon waiicfl for Billy to say something that 
would show hi) did not countenance the killing of the 
iraLs. ^ 

‘Mt W'as wrong,” she ventured finally. 

”They killed iSert, ” lie countered. ”An^ a lot of others. 
An' Frank Davis. Did you know he was dead? Had his 
whole lower jaw shot away — died in the ambulance before 
they could get him to the receiving hospital. There was 
never so much killin’ at one time in* Oakland before.” 

‘‘But it was their XauU,” she contended. “They began 
ii. It was murder.” 

Billy did not re]>Iy, but she heard him mutter hoarsely, 
bhe know’’ he said “Cod da. run them”; but wdien she asked, 
‘‘V'hai?” he made no answer, llis eyes w’ere deep with 
troubled clouds, while tlu‘ moulh had hardened, and all 
his face was bleak. 

To her it was a heart -stab. Was he, too, like the rest? 
Vv^ould he kill other imui who had families, like Bert, and 
Fronk Davis, and Chester Johnson had killed? Was he, 
too, a wild beast, a dog that wmiild snarl over a boue? 

Fhe sighed. Life was a stninge puzzle. I’erhaps Mer- 
creies Higgins was right in her cruel statement cf the 
terms of existence. 
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‘‘What of it?” Billy laughed harshly, as if in answer 
to her unuttcred questions. “It’s dog eat dog, I guess, 
and it’s always ben that way. Take that scrap outside 
there. They killed each other just like the North an’ 
South did in the Civil War.” 

“But workingmen can't win that way, Killy. Ypu^say 
yourself that it sp-oihMl tlLcir chance (if wiuiiing. ” 

“1 suppose not,” he admitted rel instantly, “ihit what 
other chance they’ve got to win I don't soe. Look at uc. 
Well be up against it iiext.” 

“Not the teamsters?" she cried. 

lie nodded glnomily. 

“The I’Csses are cultin’ ](>ose all along the line for a 
high old time. Say theyVe goliC to l)eed os to our kn^f. l 
till we come ernwiio’ hack a-beggin’ fer our jobs. They‘\o 
buclo‘d up r(‘ai liieh an’ ndghiy v/hat cf all t!\at killin' 
the other day. ih the ^ half the 

along with h l ice pr('acii<'rs an lie. j)apers an’ il/'* 
public behind ’(‘lu. Tlicy'rc sl•ooti^‘ oi*^ d'(ir moulhs fd 
ready about what they re goiu’ to d( They ’re sure gun- 
ning for trouble. First, they’re to hang Chestrr 

Johnson an’ as many more of Ih'’ ifu'cn as they car.. 
They say that flat. The Tvihinu, a ‘ tlie Euqnircj\ aid 
the Times kee]> say in “it ov(-r an’ ove evrU'v day. Tln\v>e 
all union-bustin’ to Ireat tire band. No more closed sh(j]). 
To hell with organized labor. AVliy, ihe dirty little Infil- 
ligencer come out this morning an’ sanl that every union 
official in Oakland ought to be run outa U>\\ii or stretchr: 
up. Fine, eh? You bet it’s fine. 

“Look at us. It ain’t a ease any more of sympathetic 
strike for the miU-workers. AV(‘ got our own troubicH. 
They’ve fired our four best nuni — t]j(* ones that was alwa>ai 
on the conference committees Did it without caus- 
They’re lookin’ for trouble, as I told you, an’ they’ll g” 
it, too, if they don’t watxdi out. W(i got our tip from '^<5 
Frisco Water Front Cemfederation. With them bacLn 
us we’ll go some.” 

“You mean you’ll . . , strike?” Saxon asked. 
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He bent his head. 

'‘But isn^t that what they want you to do? — from the 
way they’re acting?” 

“What’s the difference?” Billy shrugged his shoulders, 
then continued. “It’s better to strike than to get fired. 

Jeat ’em' to it, that’s all, an’ we catch ’em before 
they’re read}^ Don’t we know what they’re doin’ t. 
They’re collectin’ gradin’-camp drivers an’ mule-skinners 
all up an’ down the state. They got forty of ’em, feedin’ 
Tm in a hotel in Stoekton right now, an’ ready to rush 
*ein in on us, an’ liundreds more like 'em. So this Satur- 
f, Ivey’s the last wages I'll likely bring home for some time.” 

Saxon eiosed Iut eyes and thought quietly for five min- 
uses. It was not her way to* take tilings excitedly. The 
{.oolness o? poise that Billy so admired never deserted her 
in time of ouK'rgoney. She realized that slie herself was 
::s> more than a iiiotf^ caught up in this tangled, normnder- 

adabh‘ coniliet <^f many motes. 

“We ’ll have to draw from our savings to x>ay for this 
teontlis rent,” she said brightly. 

Billy’s face fell. 

“We ain’t got as mueii in the bank as you think,” he 
oul'essed. “iJert had to be buried, you know, an’ I 
coughed up wliat the others couldn’t raise.” 

“How much was’ it?” 

“Forty dollars. I was goin’ to stand off the butcher an’ 
the rest for a while. They knew I was good pay. But 
ihey put it to me straiglit. They’d ben wirryin’ the shop- 
nam right along an’ was up against it themselves. An’ 
now, with that, strike smashed they’re pretty much smashed 
diemselves. So I took it all out of the bank. I knew you 
wouldji’t mind. You don’t, do you?” 

She siuih'd bravely, and bravely overcame the sinking 
feeling at her heart. 

“It was the only right thing to do, Billy. I would 
^ave done it if yon were lying sick, and Bert would have 
<h)ne it for you an’ me if it had been the other way 
s round.” 
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His face was glowing. 

“Gee, Saxon, a fellow can always count on you. You’re 
like my right hand. That’s why I say no more habies. If 
I lose you I’m crippled for life.” 

‘‘We’ve got to economize/’ she mused, nodding her ap- 
preciation. “How much is in bank?” " « ^ 

“Just about thirty dollars. You see, I had to pay 
Martha Skelton an' for the ... a few other little 
things. An’ tlie union took time by the neck and levied 
a four dollar emergency assessment on every member just 
to be ready if the strike was pulled off But Doc Ilenlley 
can wait. He said as ifuicli. He’s the goods, if anybody 
should a.sk you. ITovv’d 30U like ’m?” 

“I liked him. But I don’t know about doctors. He’s 
the fii’st I ever had — except when 1 was vaccirtated once, 
and then the city did that.” 

“Looks like the street car men are goin' out, too. Dau 
Fallon’s com-^' to tcAvn. Came all the from New YorJ: 
Tried to sneak in on the quiet, hut Ihe fellows knew when 
he left New' York, an’ kept track of him all the way 
acrost. They have to. He’s Johnny-ondhe-Spot w^heu- 
ever street car men are lick(*d into shape. lie's won lot? 
of street car strikes for the bosses. Keeps an army oi 
strike breakf^rs an' shfps them all over the country on 
special trains wherever the^^’rc needed. Oakland’s never 
seen labor li-oubles like she’s got and is go in’ to gel. Aii 
hell’s goin’ to break loose from the looks of it.” 

“Watch out for 3'ourself. then, Billy. I don’t want to 
lose you either.” 

“Aw, that’s all right. I can take care of myself. An' 
besides, it ain't as tliongb we w'as licked. We got a good 
chance.” 

“But you’ll lose if there is any killing.” 

“Yep; we gotta keep an eye out against that.” 

' “No violence. ” 

“No gun-fighting or d^mamite,” he assented, “But a 
heap of scabs’ll get their heads broke. That has to be.'" 
you won’t do any of that, Billy.” 
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“Not so as any slob can testify before a court to havin’ 
seen me.” Then, with a quick shift, he changed the sub- 
ject. “ Old Barry Higgins is dead. I didn’t want to tell 
you till you was outa bed. Buried ’m a week ago. An’ 
tji^old woman’s movin’ to Frisco. She told me she’d b® 
in to say good bye. She stuck by you pretty well them 
first couple of days, an ’ she showed ]\Iartha Skelton a few 
tbat made her hair curl. She got Martha’s goat from the 
jump.” 



CHAPTER XI 


With Billy on strike and away doing picket duty, and 
with the departure of Mercedes and the death of Bert. 
Saxon was left much to herself in a loneliness that even 
in one as healthy-minded as she could not fail to produce 
morbidness. Mary, too, had left, having spoken vaguely 
of taking a job at housework in Piedmont. 

Billy could help Saxon little in her trouble. He dimly 
sensed her suffering, W'ithout comprehending '-the scope 
and intensity of it. lie was too man- practical, and, by hi .5 
very sex, too remote from the intimate tragc'dy that was 
hers. He was an outsider at the best, a 'fricmdly onlooker 
who saw little. To her the baby hail been quick and 
real. It was still quick and real. That was her trouble 
By no deliberate effort of will could shr': fill the aching 
void of its absence. Its reality became, at times, an hallu- 
cination. Somewhere it still was. and she must find it 
She would catch herSelf, on occasion, li.ste,jting with 
strained ears for the cry she had never heard, yet which, 
in fancy, she had heard a thousand times in the happ,7 
months before the end. Tveice she left Icm bed in her 
sleep and vent searcliin'^ — each time condng to herself 
beside her mother's chc.st of dravrers in wh.ich were t’.'.i' 
tiny gannent.s, T(} herself, at such moments, she would 
say, “I had a baby once.” And .she would sny it, aloud, 
as she watched the children playing in tlie street. 

One day, on the Eighth street eai-s, a young mother s.' ' 
beside her, a crowing infant in her arm.s. And Saxen 
said to her: 

“I had a baby once. It (ked.” 

The mother looked at her. startled, half-drew the baby 
tighter in her arms, jealously, or as if in fear; then shf 
softened as she said: 

m 
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•‘^You poor thing/’ 

‘‘Yes/’ Saxon nodded. “It died.” 

Tears welled into her eyeKS, and the telling of her grief 
seemed to have brought relief. But all the day she suf- 
fered from an almost overwhelming desire to r^^eite her sor- 
r(fW’^o the World — to the paying teller at the bank, to the 
elderly door- walker in Salinger’s, to the blind woman, 
guided by a little boy, who played ‘on the concertina — to 
every one save the policeman. The police were new and 
terrible creatures to her now. She had seen them kill 
Ihe strikers as mercilessly as the strikers had killed the 
scabs. And, unlike the strikers,* the j)olice were profes- 
riional killers. They were not fighting for jobg. They 
did it as a business. They could have taken prisoners 
that day,* in the angle of her front sti^ps and the house. 
But tlioy had not. Uncon.sciou.sly, whenever approaching 
one, she edged a(*ross the sidewalk so as to get as far as 
possible away frci^n him. She did not reason it out, but 
J'^eper than consciousness was the feeling that they were 
Ivpical 01 somelliijig iiiim*ical to her and hers. 

At Eighlli and Broadway, waiting for her car to re- 
turn home, tlr.’ ])oiieen}an on the corner recognized her 
iiiid greeted her. She turned while to the lips, and her 
heart fluttered painfully. It was 'only Ked Herraanmann, 
fatter, l>roaticr-i'ac^‘d, jollier looking than ever. He had 
sat across tln^ aisle* iVoin lier for three terms at school. He 
and she had Ix^en monitors together of the composition 
oooks for one term. Thv day the potvder works blew up 
at Pinole, ])rn:iking (‘very window in the school, he and 
/■;c had not joined in the panic rush for out-of-doors. 
Both had remaim*d in t]:e room, and the irate principal 
had exhibited them, from room to room, to the cowardly 
classes, and then rcwai’ded them with a month's holiday 
from scin)ryl. And after that Ned Hermanmann had be- 
C'omc^ a poiiccinan, and maiTied Lena Highland, and Saxon 
had heard lh(W had live chidren. 

But, in spite of all that, he was now a policeman, and 
Billy w'as now a striker. Might not Ned Hermanmann 
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some day club and shoot Billy just as those other police- 
men clubbed and shot the strikers by her front steps? 

“What's the matter, Saxon?'' he asked. “Sick?" 

She nodded and choked, unable to speak, and started 
to move toward her ear which was coining to a stop. 

“I'll help you," lie ofTered. * ^ ^ 

She shrank away from his hand. 

“No; I’m all right," she gasped hurried kv. “I’m not 
going to take it. I’ve forgotten something." 

“She turned awaj'^ dizzily, up Broadway to Ninth. Two 
blocks along Ninth, she turned down Clay and back to 
Eighth street, w^hcre she waited for another car. 

As the sumnn^r months dragged along, llie industrial 
situation in Oakland grew steadily worse. Capital every- 
where seemed to have selected this cily for the battle with 
organized labor. So many dk'U in Oakland w’ere out oa 
strike, or were locked out, or were unajile to work bccaus- 
of the dependence of their trades on the otlier tied-ii[; 
trades, that odd jobs at common labor wore hard to ob- 
tain. Billy occasionally got a day’s work to do, but did 
not earn enougli to make ]>otb ends meet, des])ilf' llm sruab 
strike vragir, rreei'sed at tiivst, and des])i1f ilie rigid econ- 
omy he and Saxon prheticed. 

The table she set liad .s^arcciy aOytliing in cocimoa 
with that of their first married yt^ar. Not alone w;is evere 
item of cheaper quality, but many items liad disai^peareii. 
Meat, and the poor(»st, was very seldom on tlie table- 
Cow’s milk bad given place to condens^Hl milk, and even 
the sparing u>se of the latter had eeas^'d. A roll of butter, 
when they had it, lasted half a dozen times as long as 
formerly. Where Billy had been used to drinking three 
cups of coffee for breakfast, be now drank one. Saxon 
boiled this coffee an atrocious length of time, and she paid 
twenty cents a pound for it. 

The blight of hard times was on all the neighborhoonb 
The families not involved in one strike were touched by 
some other strike or by the ces;>ation of work in som^ 
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dependent trade. Many single young men who were 
lodgers had drifted away, thus increasing the house rent 
of the families which had sheltered them. 

'*Gott!"' said the butcher to Saxon. ''We working class 
all puffer together. My wife .she cannot get her teeth fixed 
now. '^Pretty soon I go smash broke maybe.” 

Once, when Billy was preparing to pawn his watch, 
Saxon suggested his borrowing the money from Billy 
Murphy. 

“I was plannin’ that,” Billy answered, "only I can’t 
now\ I didn’t tell you what happened Tuesday night at 
the Sporting Life Club. You remember that squar ihead 
Champion of the United Statens Navy? Bill was ihatched 
with him, an’ it was sure easy money. Bill had ’m goin’ 
south by t&e end of the sixth round, an’ at the seventh 
went in to finish ’m. And then — just his luck, for his 
trade’s idle now— Jhe snaps bis right forearm. Of course 
the squarehead cones back at ’m on the jump, an’ it’s 

good night for Bill. Gee,! (Js Mohegaits are gettin’ our 

bad luck handed to us in chunks these days.” 

“Don't!” Saxon cried, shuddering in\oluntarily. 

"V/hat?” Billy asked with open mouth of surprise. 

“Don’t say that word again. B^rt was always saying 
it.” 

“Oh, Mohegans. All right, I won’t. You ain’t super- 
stitious, are you?” 

”No; but just the same there’s too much tnith in the 
word for me to like it. Sometimes it seems as though he 
was right. Times have changed. They’ve changed even 
*since 1 was a little girl. We crossed the plains and 
opened up this country, and now we’re losing even the 
chance to work for a living in it. And it’s not ray fault, 
it’s not your fault. We’v© got to live well or bad 
just by luck, it seems. There’s no other way to explain 
it.” 

‘ It beats me,” Billy eonedrred. "Look at the way I 
forked last year. Never mis??ed a day. I’d want to never 
*3iiss a day this vear, an’ here 1 haven’t done a tap for 
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weeks an’ weeks an’ weeks. Say! Who runs this country 
anyway?” 

Saxon had stopped the morning paper, but frequently 
Maggie Donahue’s boy, wlio served a Tribune route, tossed 
an extra” on her steps. From its editorials Sajron 
gleaned tliat organizfHl labor was trying to run the Coun- 
try and that it vras making a mess of it. It was all the 
fault of domineering labor — ^so ran the editorials, column 
by column, day by day; and Saxon was convinced, yet 
remained unconvinced. The social puzzle of living was 
too intricate. 

The team.sters’ strike, hacked financially by the teani^ 
sters of San Francisco and by the allied unions of the 
San Francisco Water Front Confederation, xyxunised to 
be long-drawn, wlictlier or not it was suc^'essful. Tlio 
Oakdand harness-w’ashers and stablemen, with few ex- 
ceptions, had gone out wdth the teamsiors. The teaming 
firms were not half-filling tlieir coritra<*ls, hut the employ 
ers’ association was helping Ih'ni. In frad, lialf the em- 
ployers’ associations of tlu"' Pacific Coast win* ])ei])ing tiic 
Oakland Employers’ Association. 

Saxon was behind a montlPs rcait, Vvdiich, when it 
considered that rent W4as paid in advance, Avas ('f{uivaleii^ 
to two months. Likewise, she was t\Yo months behind in 
the installments on the furnilure. Yet sin' was not pressed 
very hard by Salinger's, the furrjitiu’e dvaha*s. 

“VreYe givin’ yon all the rope we can,'’ said their col 
lector. orders is to make you dig uj) every cent I 

can and at tlie same time not to ];e too liard. SalingcrV 
are trying to do the riglit thing, but they're uj) against if. 
too. You’ve no idea hov/ many ac^*ounts like yf^urs they hr 
carrying along. Sooner or later lliey'll have to ('all a halt 
or get it in the neck themselves. And in the meantime just 
see if you can’t scrape up five dollars by next week — ^just 
to cheer them along, you know.” 

One of the stablemen who had not gone out, Henderson 
by name, worked at Billy's stables. Df'spite the urging of 
iJhe bosses to eat and sleep in the stabh^ lilce the oth' i 
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men, Henderson had persisted in coming home each morn- 
ing to his little house around the corner from Saxon’s on 
P^ifth street. Several times she had seen him swinging 
along defiantly, his dinner pail in his hand, while the 
neighborhood, boys dogged his heels at a saf^^ distance and 
iiiforfhed him in yapping chorus that he was a scab and 
no good. But one evening, on his way to work, in a spirit 
of bravado he wcoit into the JhJ#^-I)ri veins’ the saloon 

at Seventh and Pine. There it his inorlai mischance 
to encourjt(T Otto Frank, a striker wdjo dj‘ove from the 
same stable. Not many niinuti^. .later an aiubulance was 
tarrying iIend(‘rson to the re*criviiig jjoapitai with r frac- 
iiired skull, wdiile a patrol 'Ay agon was no h ss* sv/iftly 
carrying (^tlo hVaiik to the city. prison. 

Maggie Domahue it w’;js, eyes shiuing willi gladness, who 
l‘/id Saxon of tlie iia f>pc‘ning. 

‘‘Served him loo, tlm dirty scab,*’ Maggie eon- 

el uded. » 

“But his poor wifc!“ ,W'as Saxon’s cry. “She’s not 
rdrong. And tlien liie ^diildren. Siic'll never be able to 
■:ake care of tlicm it her husband dies.” 

“An’ ser\'e luu' riglit, tiie damned slut!” 

Saxon was boili slioektid and huft Iw the Irishwoman ’a 
Irutality. Ihit Maggie "was hnjdacable. 

“ ’Tis all she anriy w'oinan dt'stuwes tlial 'll put up 
an’ live with a scab. What about her children? Let ’m 
s/arve, an ' her man aMakin’ the food out of otlier children’s 
n.oJiths. ” 

Mrs. Olsen’s attitude w'us different. Beyond passive 
sentimental pity for Henderson's wife and diildren, she 
gave tliern no th'Vight, her chief concern being for Otto 
Frank and Otto h'rarik’s wdfe and diildren — herself and 
Mrs. Prank being full sisters. , 

“If he dies, tliey wdll hang Otto,” she said. “And then 
^'hat will poor Hilda do? She has varicose veins in both 
I'gs, and she never <*au stand on her feet all day an’ work^ 
for wages. And rne, I cannot help. Ain’t Carl out of 
Work, loo?” 
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Billy had still another point of view. 

‘"It will give the strike a black eye, especially if Hen- 
derson croaks,*' he worried, when he came home. * ^They'll 
hang Frank on record time. Besides, we'll have to put 
up a defense, an' lawyers charge like Sam Hill. Thej^'ll 
eat a hole in our treasury y(m could drive every teiun in 
Oakland through. An' if Frank hadn't ben screwed up 
with whisky he'd ntiver a-done it. He’s the mildest, good- 
natured est mail sober you ever seen." 

Twuce that evening Billy hdt the house to find out if 
Henderson was dead yet. In the morning the jiapers gave 
little hope, and the evening papers jmblislied his death. 
Otto Frank lay in jail williout bail. Tlie Tribune de- 
manded a quick trial and summary execution, ^calling on 
the prospective jury manfully to do its duty and dwelling 
at length on the moral effect that would be so produced 
upon the lawless working class. It went further, empha* 
sizing the salutary effect machine givns would have on 
the mol) tliat had taken tiie fa;r city of Oakland by the 
throat . 

And all such oecurrenees struck at Saxon personally, 
Practically alone in the world, save for Billy, it was her 
life, and his, and their puitual love-life, that Avas menaced. 
From the moment he ](;ft the house to the moment of his 
return she knew^ no peace of mind. Rougli work tvas 
afoot, of which he told her nothing, and she knew he was 
playing his part in it. On more tlian one occasion she 
noticed fresh-broke.n skin on liis knuckles. At sucdi timts 
he Tvas remarkably taciturn, and would sit in broodiug 
silence or go almost immediately to bed. She was afraid 
to have this hahit of reficence grow on him, and bravely 
she bid for his confidence. She climbed into his lap and 
inside his arms, one of her arms around his neck, and 
with the free hand she caressed Ids liair back from the 
forehead and smoothed out the moody browns, 

‘'Now listen to me, Billy Boy," she began lightly- 
“You haven't been yfiaying fair, and I won't have k 
No!" She pressed Ids lips sliut with her fingers, 
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doing the talking now, and because you haven’t been do- 
ing your share of the talking for some time. You re- 
nieniber we agreed at the start to always talk things over. 

I was the first to break this, when I sold ray fancy work 
to Mrs. Higgins without speaking to you about it. And I 
was very sony. I am still sorry. And IVe never done 
it since. Now it's your turn. You’re not tallying things 
over with me. You are doing things you don't tell me 
about. 

‘'Bill}^, you’re dearer to me than anything else in the 
world. You knoviT that. We’re shkring each oilier ’s lives, 
only, just now, there's soinethhig you’re not j^iaring. 
Every time your knuckles are ‘sore, there’s something you 
don’t shares If you can't trust me, you can’t trust any- 
body. And, besides, I love you so that no matter what 
you do I’ll go on loving you just the same.” 

3-lilly gazed at hfr with fond incredulity. 

“Don’t bo a pine tier,” she teased. “ Ilemember, I stand 
for whatever you do.” * 

“And you won’t Imek against me?” he queried. 

“How can I? I’m not your boss, Billy. 1 wouldn’t 
boss you for anything in the worhl. Anti if you’d let 
me boss you, I wouldn’t love you •half as much.” 

He digested this shnvly, and finally nodded. 

“An’ you won't be mad?” 

“With you? You’ve never seen me mad yet. Now come 
on and be generous and tell me how you hurt your 
knuckles. It’s fresh to-day. Anybody can see that.” 

“All right. I’ll tell you how it happened.” He 
stopped and giggled witli genuine boyish glee at some 

recollection. “It’s like lids You won’t be mad, now? 

We gotta do these sort of things to hold our own. Well, 
here’s the show, a regular movin’ picture except for the 
talkin’. Here’s a big rube cornin’ along, hayseed stickin’ 
out all over, hands like hams gn’ feet like ]Missis.sippi gun- 
boats. He’d make half as much again as me in size, an* 
he s young, too. Only he ain’t lookin’ for trouble, an’ he’s 
S3 innocent as,. . . well, he's the irmocentest scab 
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that ever come down the pike an’ bumped into a couple 
of pickets. Not a regular strike-breaker, you see, just a 
big rube that’s read the bosses’ ads an’ come a-humpin’ to 
town for the big wages. 

‘‘An’ here’s Bud Strothers an' me eomia’ along. JiTe 
always go in j)airs that way, an’ sometimes i)igger hutches. 
I flag the rube. ‘Hello,’ says I, ‘lookin’ for a job?’ ‘Yon 
bet,’ says he. ‘Can you drive?’ ‘Yep.’ ‘Pour horses?' 
‘Show me to 'em,’ says be. ‘No josh, now,’ says I ; ‘you’re 
sure wantin' to drive?’ ‘That’s wdiat I come to town for/ 
he says. ‘YouVe the man we’re lookin’ for,’ says I„ 
‘Come along, an’ wcdl have you busy in no time.’ 

“You see, Saxon, we can't ])ii!l it off bocauc: 

there’s Tom Scanlon — know, the rert-licii^ded cop — 
only a cjujfie of blocks away an’ us oti though not 

recognisin’ us. So away we go, the tliree of u«, Bud an’ 
me load]?'/ that boob to take our jobsc atray from us [ 
guess nit. /Ve timit into the alley kick of Cainpweirs 
grocery. Nolmdy ^bt. >s short, and the rulr 

an’ me stop 

“ ‘I don / thin lie v/anls to driv( Bud s consni 

erin’. An’ Hie r says quid:. ‘You belcher life X ci( 

‘You’re dead s in uwant that job?’ I says. Yes, h^ 

dead sure. Notb i s gojn to ke(q> 1 h:u avX‘3" f”oin tbn 

job. Vv'];y ihdi , >b's ^vliat 1 come to town for, an’ wc 
can’t Iced i/jii to i too nuit'k 

“ ‘YYJi. r,y frieiol/ say.^ 1, 1 V rny sad duly to infonri 

you tl ' e ' y c A ' ve m a d a. n \ a Wo ' ‘ 11 o w ’s 1 h at ? ’ i e 

Baj'S. ‘dy or*/ I says: ‘yr^u tdandiiB on your foot' 
A,nd, hone''t "'Joel. Saxon, th; gink lof'ks down at his feix 
to sec. ‘1 doiih (ludfu'stand, says he ‘We’re goin’ t"; 
slio\v you,’ "ay^^ ^ 

“An’ then — BdiT! B; g! Tb'ngo! Swat! Zooie! Ker-slain 
bango-lflam f X’ireworl i-'kuirtli of July, Kingdom C<jnu‘ 
bhn* lights, sky-roek('t an' h(dl fir(^ — just ljk‘^‘ that. It 
don’t take long wdien you're scientific an' trained to tar- 
dem work. Of course it’s liard on the knuckles. But 
say, Saxon, if you’d seen that rube before an’ after you'd 
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thought he was a lightnin' change artist. Laugh V You^d 
a-busted.” 

Billy halted to give vent to his own mirth. Saxon forced 
herself to join with him, but down hi her heart was hor- 
ror. Mercedes was right. The stupid workers wrangled 
anSi snarled over jobs. The clever masters rode in auto- 
mobiles and did not wrangle and snarl. They hired other 
stupid ones to do the wrangling and snarling for them. 
It was men like Bert and Frank Davis, like Chester John- 
son and Otto Frank, like Jelly Belly and the Pinkertons, 
like Henderson and all the rest, of the scabs, who were 
beaten np, shot, clubbtMl, or hanged. Alg the cicv^T ones 
v/ere very clever. Nothing h^ippened to tlieiii. They only 
rode in their automobiles. 

'Youl>ig stiffs/ th(i rube snivels as lie to his 

ieet at the end/' Billy was conlhiuing. 'You think you 
still v/ant that joj)*/ I ask. He shakes his head. Then I 
read 'm the riot act: ‘Thoy's only one thing for you to 
uo, old boss, an’ that’s beat it. D’ye get me: i^eat it. 
rlack to (lie farm for An’ if you come monkeyin' 

aroiiiid town again, "well bo real mad at j'ou. We was 
./lily foolin’ this time. But ne'xt lime \V(3 ca1/h you your 
own mother won't know you when W'c gi I done with you/ 

"An' — say! — you ouglita s^'cn hu Le^t it. I bet he's 
g.jin’ yet. An’ wlfeii he gels back to -Mknitas, or Sleepy 
ilollow, or vdier^'VvT be hangs out, an’ le’/s how the boys 
■ices things in Oakland, it’s doilar.s to doughnuts they 
•von’t be a rube in his dislriet tliC/M corno to towui to 
drive if Huy ofi'ered ten dollars an Lour.” 

"It was av/ful/’ Saxon said, then laughed vrolhsimulated 
ippreciatiom 

"But lhat \vas nolhii/,” Billy went on. "A bunch of 
the boys caught another one this morning. Tlicy didn’t do 
3. thing to him. My goodness gracious, no. Sn le^ss’n two 
luinutes he was the worst wreck they ever hauled to the 
receivin’ hospital. Tlie ev&in’ papers gave the score: 
3ioae broken, three bad scalp wounds, front teeth out, a 
broken collarbone, an’ two broken ribs. Gee! He cer- 
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tainly got all that was coinin^ to him. But that’s nothin’, 
D’yo want to know what the Frisco teamsters did in the 
hig strike before the Earthquake? Tliey took every scab 
they caught' an’ broke botli his arms with a crowbar. That 
was so he couldn’t drive, you see. Say, the hospitals was 
filled with ’em. An’ the teamsters w'on that strike^ t<5b. ' ' 

“But is it nece/rsary, Billy, to be so terrible? I know 
they’re scabs, and that they’re taking the bread out of 
the strikers’ children’s mouths to put in their own chib 
dren’s mouths, and that it isn’t fair and all that; but 
just the same is it necessary to he so . . . terrible?’' 

“Sure thing,” l^illy answered confidently. “We just 
gotta throw the fear of Qod into tliem — when we can 
do it without bein’ caught.” 

“And if you're crnxglit.” 

“Then the union lares the lawyers to defend us, thou?;!] 
that ain’t much good now, for Ibe ju(]§^(^s are jn'ctty ho.^^ 
tyle, an’ the papers keep hammerin' aiyay at them to giv) 
utiffer an’ stiffer s^uitenet*s. Just llie same, before this 
strike’s over there’ll be a whole lot of guys a-wdsbin’ they’d 
never gone scahbin’.” 

Very eaiitiouslr, in tlie next hrdf hour, 8?ixon trie<l 
feel out her husband’s attitude, to find if he doubled Ibe 
rightness of tbe violence he and his brother teamst^Ts 
commilUcl. But Billy’s ethical sanetjon was rock-beddid 
and profound. It never entered his head tliat he was 
not absolutely right. It was the game. Caught in iN 
tangled meshes, he could see no other way to play it than 
the way all rntn played it. He did not stand for dyna- 
mite and murder, however. But then the unions did la : 
fltand for such. Ouile naive was his ex])lanation that dy- 
namite and murder did not pay; that such actions al 
ways brought down the condemnation of the public and 
broke the strikes. But the healthy beating up of a sc*ab, 
he contended — the “throwing of the fear of God into a 
scab,” as he expressed it — \<as the only right and proper 
thing to do. 

*‘Our folks never had to do such things,” Saxon 
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finally- They never had strikes nor scabs in those times/ ^ 

'‘You bet they didn’t/^ Billy agreed. “Them was the 
good old days. I’d liked to a-lived then.” lie drew a 
long breath and sighed. “But them times will never come 
again.” 

“ \\fculd you have liked living in the country*” Saxon 
asked. 

“Sure thing.” 

“There's lots of men living in the country now,” she 
suggested. 

“Just the same I notice them .^-hikin ’ to town to get 
Gnir jobs,” was his reply. 



CHAPTER Xn 


K GLEi\M of light oaiiio, ^vhon Billy got a job driving 
a grading learn for the eonlraelor.s oT thi' big bridge ther^ 
building at Xiles. liefore lie went h(' niade eerfain that 
it was a union job. And a union jol) it was for two days, 
when the eonen^u* workers nhnnv down their tools. Tlie 
contractors, evid^'iitly prepared for sueh liapijening, in*-* 
medialely fiiled tlie ]>]ae(S of tlie eouerele nieii witli no7!« 
union Italians. AVhereiipon Ili(‘ car[HMn( 0 \s, striietiiral iron- 
W'orkers and teamsters walked out ; and ililly, laeking train 
fare, spent tlie r(‘st of the day in w’ahving home 

conldirt work as a scab-*'"' lie eofududed his tale. 

‘‘No,’' Saxon said: ''y(Mi couldn’t work as a seal).” 

But she w'ondered why it was that wditui nirii wanted to 
work, and tioTe w’as work to do. y<i Huy W'ere unable to 
work beeausi their unions said no. 'Why were tlur*. 
unions? And, if unions had to be, wh}' vi'vvv iiot all wu)rk 
ingmen in them? Then (here would lie no scales, and Bill} 
could work every day. Also, sin* wordmvd wlnme she was 
to get a sack of Hour, for slie ha<l long sinee ceased tt^- 
extra vagi) m-e of baker's br(‘ad. And so many other of 
the neighborhood woiuen had done this, lliat the JitH.! 
Welsh baker had closed up sliop and gone away, taking 
his wife and tvuj liitb* daught<*r.s with him. Look ’wlien' 
she Avould, ev('r\b()dy was being hurt by the industrial 
strife. 

One afternooji came a caller at her door, and tl’at 
evening came Billy with du|>ious muvs. He liad been an 
preached that day. All lie had to do. told Saxon, 
to say the word, and he could go into the stable as fore 
man at one hundred dollars a month. 

2U 
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The nearness of such a sum, the possibility of it, was 
ahnost stunning to Saxon, sitting at a supper which con- 
sisted of boiled potatoes, wann<id-over beans, and a small 
(iiy onion which they were eating raw. There was neither 
br(iad, coifee, nor butter. The onion Eilly bad pulled 
from his pocket, liaving pucked it up in the stre(‘t. One 
hundred dollars a moyith! She rnoist^med her lips and 
fought for conlroL 

^‘What made them oTer it to you?'^ slic questioned. 

^‘That’s easy/’ was his answer. ‘‘Tliey got a dozen 
i/asoiis, Tlu^ guy tiie boss has had exercisin’ Princ(‘ and 
King is a dul). King has goru^ lame in the slioulders Then 
tiiey're giussin’ pretty stinrig^ tliat I'ni the party thc.t’3 
])iil a lot of tiieir scabs outa eorumissioii. Macklin’s ben 
tV.ir foreirfan for years an’ years — wdiy 1 was in knee 
|jauls W'hen iic was foreman. Well, he’s sick an’ all in. 
Tiuy gotta have s^>in('body to take his place. Then, too, 
l\'e been with ’em fi long time. An' on top of that, I’m 
tli ' man for tiie job, Tlcy^know’ 1 know horses from the 
f^Touud u]>, llelL it’s all i’m good for. except sluggin’/' 

‘‘Think Ox" it, Killy I” slie hr. athed. “A hundred doK 
ia?s a moil til ! A hundred dollars a monUi!” 

‘‘An’ throw" the b'Jlow’s d.ovu.” lie said. 

It wms not a quf\Siion. Nor was it a statement. It was 
aiiytliing Saxon chose to make of it, Tluy looked at each 
oiiier. She waitiul for him to speak: but he continued 
iiituviy to look. It came 10 her iliat she was facing ono 
oi the decis:\'‘ inomeuis of her life, and she gripped her- 
to face it in all cooiiu'ss. Nor wouhi Hilly proffer her 
the slight f'si heij). Whatever his own judgment might 
1 k\ he masked it with an t‘xj)ressionless face. His eyes be- 
tvi-yed nothing, ili' looln-d and w'ailed, 

‘Aktu . . . you eau't do that, Hilly,” she said 

fnajjy. ’‘‘Yuu eand throw the fellows down.” 

His hand slsot out to hers, and his face was a sudden, 
tadiant dawn. 

“Hut her there!” lie cried, their hands met tir g and 
“You're the truest true blue w’ife a man ever 
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had. If all tbc other follows’ wives was like you, we could 
win any strike we tackled.” 

“Wiiat would you have done if you WTren’t married, 
Billy?” 

”Seeii 'em in hell lirst.’' 

‘‘Then it doesn't make any diiTerencc hcirif:: mitrfied, 
I Vo got to stand by ytyu in (‘veiything you stand lor. j \i 
be a nice wife if 1 didn’t.” 

She remembered lur ealler of the afternoon, and knew 
the moiiieiit was too ])r(»pi lions to J(‘t pass. 

“Tliorc was a luan^liere this afternoon, Billy. Be 
wanted a rofun, I told luiri l"d speak to yon. lie said he 
would pay six dollars a monjli for the back Inal room. That 
would pay jialf a month's instanment on the furniture ami 
buy a sack of flour, and we^'re all out of iloui*. ” 

Billy’s old hostility to tbc idea w^as instantly upper- 
most, and Saxon watched Idm anxiously^ 

“Some seal) in the sboT>s, 1 sup|Hisei” 

“No; he s firing on the fndj^ht run to San Jose. Har- 
mon, he said Itis lianu* was. James Harmon. They’ve just 
transferred him from the Trm'kee division. IJe’ll sleep 
days mostly, lie said; and that's why he wanted a quiet 
house without ehildnui in it ” 

In the end, with unieli misgiving, and only after Saxon 
had insisleiitly point od out how little wmi-k it entaif-d 
on her, Jhlly eonstuitdl, tliough he continued to [n’otest, 
as an afterthought : 

“But I d.ent ^vaiit you makiir' ]>eds f(>r any man. ii, 
ain’t right, Saxon. 1 oughta take care of }ou, ” 

“And you would,” slie tlashcd back at liiiu, “if you‘d 
take the foremansIdT). Only you ean’t. it wouldn’t be 
right. And if I'm to stand by you its only fair to let 
me do what 1 can,” 

James Harmon ]}roved ('ven h^ss a bother ilvan Saxoa 
had anticipated. For a fireman he was tserupuiously cleart 
always washing up in tlic rouhdliouse btdore lie came honv 
He used llie k^^y to the kitchen door, comiftg and goin^; 
by the back steps. To Saxon he barely said how^-do-you-dj^ 
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or good d:iy; and, sleox)ing in llic day lime and working 
at niglit, he was in the house a week before Billy laid 
t>yes on liirn. 

Billy had taken to coming home later and later, and to 
going out after siij)per by himself, lie 'lid not oflVr to tell 
where lee went. Nor did slic M/;k. For that mat- 
ter, it requii-c^l little shrewdness on her part to guess, d’he 
of v/hisl:y wei-e on his li[)s at su('lj times. Llis slow, 
fielibernfe ways w(Te even slovrtw, evssi more deliberate. 
Lhpior did not affect his legs. He walked as soberly as 
<c,:vy man. There tvas no hesitancy, no faltering, in his 
museuliir mov(‘iri''iit.s. h"lie wldslyy went to his brain, 
nj;iking Ids e^'^-s ]iea\y-lidd('d ^arid 1ii<i eioadiness ^>f them 
nmn* cloudy. Not that h(‘ was fliglily, nor quick, nor 
i^"aable. *On the contrary, the* liquor imparted to his 
nc'iital proc'fsses a dt'ep gravity and l.wofxdug solemnity. 
1]<- lalked little, i\pt that liu](‘ v/as ominous and oracular. 
iU. sueii times titer I was no a{»peal from his judgment, no 
(ii.v'ussion. lie, knew, as God knew. And wlieu ho chose 
to spi‘ak a litres h tluuiglit, it wiis ten-fold harsher than 
o^^linurily, be>'ause‘ it seenu'd to j)roeei'd out of such pro- 
fluidity of c(s;.;ita1 ion, beeause it was as prodigiously de- 
l:)>‘Tate in its iie‘:;!)ation as it was iu its < iiunciaiion. 

It was m>l a nice side ho was slmwing to Saxon. It was, 
ahiiosl, as if a stranger had come to live w'ilh tier. Dfvspite 
Ir* rV‘lf, slie found IierS'di beginning to shrink from him, 
Aie.i little couhl she com fort lu'rself with the lliouglit that 
i' was not Ids real self, h>r she rtommihered his g,mtlerjess 
consideraiMiets, all Ids tiiiem'sse.s of the pa.st. Then, 
li‘ h-id made a coiitiuual effort to a\oid trouldv* and light- 
ing Now he enjoyed it. exulbed in it, w'ont looking for 
h. All this sliowed in his face. No longer wais he the 
Rmiiing, ]>l('asant- faced boy. Tie smiled inireqm.mtly now. 
Ills faia*> was a nian \s face. The lips, tlie eyes, the lines 
wcr(‘ harsh as his Ihoughts were harsh. 

Ih> was rarely unkind to Shxon ; but, on the other hand, 
he was rarely kind, llis attitude toward her was growing 
acgalive. He was disinterested. Despite the light fo^ 
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the union she was enduring with him, imtting up with 
him shoulder to shoulder, she occupied but little space in 
his niiiuL When he acted toward her gently, she could 
see that it was mendy mechanical, just as she was well 
aware that the endc<iring terms lie used, the endf?arincr 
caresses lie gave, were only liabitual. Thv sj)ontant‘i!^ and 
w^armth had gone out. Oflen, wlnm lie was ind in liquor, 
flashes of the old lUily eaiiie back, but t ven siieh tlashc'r, 
dwindled in iVc' un rH'y. lie was growing preoccii])j('(i, 
moody. Il;ird Times aiul the bitter sTn^sses of industrial 
conilict strained him. .Lsn^HdaMy was tlds apx>arent iu 
his sleep, v,L m lie suiTtTed paro>\sniS of lawless dreanre 
groaning ar>d iiiuliering, (-Ivneliing Ids ilsls. grinding las 
teeth, twisting wixii ninr.cuiar l<‘nsions, ]ii;> face wriiL:/i,'j; 
with paeskuis and \.a)len('es, his iliroat gutt^ndug with te:-- 
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tions. But if ti: ‘ inrike eun U'd. then, I'ear.'d, w :a 
reason, would trn:; oduM' and 'iy ndf vof iddy siT'eagtheu 

to fuller and nnc'e hnddudif.m nniae And this, slc' kin v/ 

would mean tiio wia-i'k of ih* ir jcurdile. Sue]) a she 
could not love; in ihs uaMir** sir.'li a ililly was not lovahf- 
nor cai)able of love. And li^en, at liie ihou/hl of etf 
spring, she shuddcnsl. It \eas too h rrihiC. And at sack 
moments of eonteniplaLori; Ironi her soul tlie imwihihle 
phruit of the liunian went u[>: WInjf WInjT WJ'ijf 
Lilly, too, had his unanswerable (juerics. 
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*‘Why won^t the building trades come out?’’ he de- 
manded wrathfully of the obscurity that veiled the ways 
of living and the world. ‘‘But no; O'Brien won't stand 
for a strike, and lie has Lhe Building Trades Council under 
hisi^tliurnb. But why don’t tliey chuck him and (iome out 
iMU^vay? AVe\] win hands down ail along the line. But 
O'Brien’s got tiuur goat, an' him uj> to his dirty neck 
irt [>olitics an' graft! An’ damn tlie Federation of Labor! 
11' all the railroad boys had come out, wouldn’t tlie shop 

nen have won instead of ludn' li(*ked to a frazzle? 

Lor<L 1 ain’t had a smoke of decent tol)ae-,'o or a cup of de- 
ant eoflVo in a coon’s are. J'vc forgottvii v;hat a square 
rural tastes like. 1 M'ciyhcd '*rnys(‘lf yc.derday. Fifteen 
pounds ligVlor than wlif/i the strike begun. If it keeps on 
rru'h mor'^ 1 (‘an ilgljt middleweight. An' tliis is what I 
vX\iT ])ayiti' du-'s inlo the union for years and years. I 
can’t get a squan* nu^ak an' my wife has to make other 
iKf'oVi b^^ls. it riiaK<'S rny 1ir(*d ache. day i'll get 

T'"-' huFy an’ chink lliai lodger out/* 

“i/ut ii s not his fault, I'iHy,” fSavon proprsted, 

said it vAosV” Billy .snapped roughly. “Can't 
t 1. ei: in grneral if 1 w;int to? rfiist the sanu^ it makes mo 
slrL What *s ih( grtod of orgaai/A vl»labor if it don't stand 
tX'-th'T? ]’'tir tvv-o. Cents IM chuck the whole thing up 
iiL go ov('r to ll'^* emphuers. (holy 1 wouldn’t, God 
ti' on il’pco! ir t‘'>'y tMal: ihcy can bear us down to our 
it't ’• TO *s> akfc-d ar." try it, tliat’s adl. But it gets 
-LSt, B'lc sao?^' ''d'c- Ad C'h‘ world’s A: an dippy. They 
I no s^'ISno in aT\\d'd:g. VVluu *s tlie good of supporlia' 
•'i tiun card vdw a siritv" AVi ad s the good of 

tio' lil<>(i,s oiT «>r semhs ^\her} they keep a-eornin' 
t'ek as ever'’' ']*}■■ vvhok doing's bughouse, an’ I guess I 
^ Ua >d 

an oiiihuaVi ior iddiy'/ \k\\\ Avas so unusual Uiat it 
she only tim^* Saxtu) ki](^Av it to oeeur. Alwmys he 
sulhoi, and dogged, and unAvliipped ; while whisky 
only s.'rved tc* get the maggots of certitude crawling in his 
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One niglit Billy did not get home till after twelve. 
Saxon's anxiety was increased by the fact that police 
figiiting and head breaking had been reported to have oc- 
curred. AVlieu Lilly came, his api)earance verified the 
report. His coatsleeves were half torn off. • The Wnilsor 
tie had disappeared from under liis soft turned-down eo]. 
lar, and eA^ry buLon liod been ri]>ped off tlie front of the 
shirt. When lie look Ids hat off, i-axon v/as frightened by 
a lump on liis head the size of an apple. 

know who did that? 'hint Dutch slob Her* 

marimanm widi a riot club. An' Tdl got 'm for it some 
day, good an' p](mty. An’ lliere/s ajiotlier fellow 1 got 
staked out tlrntdl be my meat Avlnm this strike's ov(‘r ;m’ 
things is st tiled down. Llanehard's his ,name, Loy 
Blanc liard.” 

“Not of TVjanc'hard, Berkins and Bompniiy?” Sa:\on 
asked, busy vs ashing Idlly's liurt and''jnalcing her usiid 
fight to k(H‘p him c-alm. 

“Yc*p: exes pi lie's thc‘ son (>f the old man. \Vhfit/s he 
do, that ain’t done a tap of work in all his Hie exeqit to 
bloAV the old nunis Ttiom'y'? He go^'S si rike-breakm'’. 
Grandsiand play, 1 hod's wiiat I eall it. (lets liis narae 
in th(‘ papers aid niakv':': all the skirts lie runs witli tlurtcr 
up an’ say: 'My! Somc^ bear, that .Roy IHanehard, some 
bear.’ Some* bc'or — tlu^ jra/abo! IHdll bc‘ ln'Or-imat for 
me some day. 1 never it^'lu'd so liard to iic*k a i/iau ia 
my life. 

“And — oh, I giic'ss T11 fiass lliat Duteh cop up. He 
got his already. Somebody broke his liceul with a 1 ih*io 
of coal the size of a Avad r bucket. Tliat was wluui ihe 
wagons wm.s turnin’ into k'ranklin, just off Eighth, by thi’ 
old (ialindo Hotel. They Avas hard fightin’ tliere, an' 
pome guy in the hotel lams tliat coal down from llie sc'c- 
-<iBd story windoAA". 

“They was fightiu’ ewery .block of Ibe way — bri<*ks, eoN 
falestones, an’ jmlice-ciubs to beat the band. They don't 
dast call out the troojis. An’ they was afraid to shoot 
my, Ave tore Kcd.cs througli tlie j)olice^ force, arB tktJ 
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ambulances and patrol wagons worked over-time. But say, 
got the procession blocked at Fourteen tli and Broad- 
right under tlie nose of tho City Hall, rushed the 
rear end, cut out the horses of live wagons, an’ handed 
jbem college guys a few love-x)ats in passin’. All that 
fiavod ^'erri from hospital was the police reserves. Just 
same we had ’em jammed an Imur tliore. You oughta 
,Mf’n the street ears blocked, too — llroadway, Fourteenth, 
S:ni Pablo, a.s far as you could sec,” 

*Hlul what did IMarudiard do?” Saxon called him back, 
'‘ife led the procession, an’ he drove my itam. All the 
W'as from niy stabh\ He roundisl up a lot of them 
roli'-ge fellows — fniternity guvK, they’re called — yaps that 
hve off thej/* fathers’ muiicy. Tiny come to the stable in 
tiir tourin’ ears an’ dro^(‘ out the wagojis wnth half the 
jjn.ji'c of Oakland to htilp them. Say, it was sure some 
day The sky rain^-d cohhlestoiu's. An’ you onglita heard 
ihecMibs on our lieotV'^ — rat-taMat-tat, rat-iat-tat-tat ! Ah’" 
iv»v. the eliit’f of jxdie^*, in* a po]i<*e auto, siltin' up like 
Almiirhty — jnst before W(‘ got to Ib'raita street they 
vry a bloi'l; aii' tie' fjoliec* <'iiargjn\ an’ an old woman, right 
fora her ll'ont gate. ]amm<j<l the ehirf of police full in 
tie- fare \vitli a ih-ad cat. Phew’, You could hear it- 
Wrr-^sl that woinauj,’ he y(‘l]s, with his liandkerchief out. 
biil the boys b*-al llie cojxs to her an' got her away. Some 
(ko ? I gio'ss y(>s. Tiie r{r<'ivijr lK>s{)ital went outa com- 
tide/von on tlu‘ jumj). an’ the overthvv was spilled into St. 
Mary’s Hospital, an’ Pabiola, an’ i licm't know where else. 

of our imm was ])ulled, an’ a dozen of the Frisco 
1'’::!usf-*rs that’s come over to heliv Tluw're holy terrors, 
Friseo teamsto’s. It seemed lialf tlie worlcingmen 
of 'kakland was helpin’ us. an’ they must be an army of 
in jail. Our lawyers’ll have to take their cases, too. 
‘Ijnt lake it from me, it’s the hast w<‘1l see of Roy 
Kiujjrhanl an’ yaps of his kitjney l)u(liji’ into our affairs. 
I guess we showed ’em some football. Y<ui know that 
I buildin’ 11u‘y’re puttin’ up on Pay street? That’s 
we loaded up first, an’, say, you couldn’t see the 
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wagon-soats for bricks when they started from the stabJes. 
Blanchard drove the lirst wagon, an' he was knocked clean 
off the seat once, but he stayed with it." 

‘'lie must have been brave," Saxon cornmenli'd. 

•‘Brave?" Billy flared. “‘With the police., an’ the sumy 
an’ navy behind him? 1 su]>[>ose you’ll be takin^ their 
part next, l^rave? A-takin’ the food outa the inoi\1hs 
of our wnmen an’ childr(*n. Didn’t (hiricy Jones’s liUie 
kid die last niglit? Mother’s iriilk not noorishiu’, that’s 
what it was, because siie didn’t ]>av^^ tiie right stuff to eat. 
An’ I knew, in’ you know, a do/cn old aunts, an’ sister- 
in-laws, an’ siu'h, that’s had to hikt^ lo poorhoiise be- 
cause their folks couhhrt luke ean^ of bun in tluvse, limes. ” 

In the raoriiing jiauier Saxon nad The exciting aeeeu!\( 
of the futile attmnyd lo liniik the teamsters’ sinke. Io,y 
Blanehard wiis hailed a hero and held up as a mod('l of 
wealthy eitixenship. And to sa\e herhelf could uot 
help glowing with a{>precja1 ion of Ids 'courage. Tlicro was 
something line in Ids going out to fan* the .snarling pack. 
A brigadier general of tie' regular army was puoted fjs 
iaimuTting the fact tliat Ih.e Ironps had iiot l)e< u c;dh‘d oih 
to take th(‘ iiudi Ity liu- throat and shaln* Ir.w and oni. r 
into it, “Thi'5 is tha time for a litHe healthful bhKi'h 
letting," was the ('onclusioa of his remarks, after de[)i'.‘r- 
ing tlie pacific methods of tiie jxiliec ‘'Fo»* not until 
the mob liaf^ been thnroughly ])t*at**ri atej cowevl vdll tran- 
quil industrial conditions obtain." 

That ev^'idrig Sa\(H) and I’dlly vccnl up lown. Retuir- 
ing home and iiuding nothing to eat, ht^ had taken ii r 
on one arm, bus ovena>at on tin? otluw. The overcoat ir; 
had pawned at Tncic Sam’s, xind lie and Saxon had eaten 
drearily at a Jaj^aru'se restaurant wideh in some mirac- 
ulous way managed to s -t a s-anhsatisfe ing meal for t ea 
cents. After eating, they slarted on Ihcir waty to speii'1 
an additional five eonts <arh,on a inovijig picture show. 

At the ('entral Ihink Jhdhli.ng, two srrikhig tenmsttrn* 
accosted IMlly and took hiTn away with tliem. Saxor 
waited on the eornmy and when he returned, three quaric- 
of an hour later, she knew he had b(‘en drinking 
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Half a block on, passing the Forum Cafe, he stopped 
suddenly. A limousine stood at the curb, and into it a 
young man was helping several wonderfully gowned wom- 
en. A chaufl'eur sat in tlie driver’s seat. Billy touched 
t?)o young man on the arm. 11^ was as broad-shouldered 
and ’slightly taller, l^iue-eyed, strong-featured, 
in Saxon’s o])inion lie wos undeniably handsonio. 

‘Must a word, sport/’ Billy said, in a low. slow voice. 

The young man glanced rjuiekly at Billy and Saxon, and 
S'^ked irni)at i(mi 1\ : 

“ Well, what is it 

‘'YouVe Biamhard,” Billy began, ‘ I seen you yester- 
rli:y lead out that huio'h of learns.” 

''Didn't 1. do ii all illanchard asked gaily^ 

vV:j a ilajfh of giaiK'i* to N axon -and back again. 

'Sure. But that ain't what 1 want to talk at>oa1.” 

‘'Who are aou;" tlie otiier (hniianded with sudden sus- 

Pm’)u. , 

‘'A strikfU'. Tt ju.st iianfM-ris you dro\e my team, that’» 

ail So; dori't m(‘>e lor a gnu.” (As iilanchard Ifalf 

r‘-''*'hed towanl Ids liip ])oeket '' ”i ain't vStartin’ anythin’ 
]) But i just want to tell you something/’ 

die quick, tluui.” 

liianeliard iitiod one for.! to st**p into the machine. 

‘‘Sure/’ Billy \\>‘ut on wilhout any diminution of his 
rxasporaiing sIoa'. n''ss. "Wliat 1 Avant to tell you is that 
after yr»u. Not ]iov;, A\h.en the strike’s on, but some 
tiK.c later I'm goir/ to got you an’ give you the heatin’ 

O’’ ; our life 

1 'laneha rd loohod lid’y over witli new interest and 
rroiSiir’ing eyes tha; sfoo-klert v/ith ai)prt‘eiai ion. 

'‘You are a bu^-ky yourseir/' he saitk ”But do you 
think you (*an do it 

‘'"'lure ^'(uiVo Tji’, meal 

“AH right, tiimi. my ^'rimid. Ijook me up after the 
is stalled, and I 11 give you a (diauee at me,” 

‘ ■ UeinemlHT/ ' bhlly addt-d, got you slaked out ” 

kd'amdiard nodded, smiled genially to both of them, 
J'idscvl Lis liatdo .Sa^oIn and stei)ped into the machine. 



CHAPTER XITI 


From bow ob, to Saxon, lile soemod bereft of its last 
reason and rhyme. It liad become senseless, nightmarish. 
Anything b-rational was possible. There was nothing sta^ 
ble in tlie anarehic jlux of affairs that sw(‘pt h('i* on shi: 
knew not to what eatastro]>hic end. Had hilly Ikmii de- 
pendable, all would still have Ixvn \^ell. With liiin to cliue 
to she would liave faeed evervihing feai'lessly. Hut he 
had been whirled away from her iu the pre\^ai!ii!g nij^d- 
ness. So radical was the <'haugc in him that he sefTun! 
almost an intruder in the Iiotise. Spirjtually he was Siieii 
an intruder. Anotlum man h»oked oii^ of liis eyes — a in^n 
whose thoughts weme of violenee and hatred; a man to 
whom there was no good in anylliing, and wlio liad In- 
come an ardent protagonist of the evil that was raiop^ant 
and universal. Tliis man no ]ong(*r eoncb'inm^d Jh rt, hiir* 
self lauttering vaguely of dynamite, and sah^otage, aud 
revolution. * 

Saxon strove to maintain that swe^dimss and coolness of 
flesh and s])irit lliat Hilly had pT*aised in the old days. 
Once, only, slic lost eoutrol. He had been in a particularly 
ugly mood, and a final liarsliness and unfairness cut her 
to the quick. 

‘'Who are jbu speakiijg to?” slie liamed out at him. 

He was spot'flilcss and abaslu'il, and could only stare 
at her face, which was wliili- with angor. 

“Don’t you ever speak to lue like that again, P.illy,'’ slu; 
commanded. 

“Aw, can’t yon put up Avilh a piece of bad temj'cr’ ’ 
he muttered, half apolngelicftlly, yet half defiantly, “ihiil 
knows I got enough to mak(“ me cranky.’’ 

After he left tlie house she liung herself on the D?‘l 
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an<I cried hcart-brokenly. Por she, who knew so thor- 
oaghly the humility oi’ love, was a proud woman. Only 
the proud can be truly humble, as only the strong may 
know the fullness of gentleness. But what was the use, she 
(leinanded, of being ju-oud and gp.r.v\ wlnni the oiiiy person 
iu the, world who inattered to her lost his own pride and 
<;amenes.s arul fairri(\ss and gave in^r the worse share of 
|ljrir iimtuaL tr(Pable? 

And now, as she liad faecd alone tlie deeper, organic 
hurt of the lo.ss of her baby, sin* fu'/ed alone another, and, 
in a way, an even gr('at<r f)ers^MiaL trouble, l^erliap.s she 
loved Billy none the les.s, but Ian" love was changing into 
F/oin .‘thing l(‘ss j)roud, i<‘.ss eouhdeiit, iiss irnstiiig; it was 
j>, roming shot tlnongfi vviih — v\ idi tbo pity*that is 
parent to *eoftt(;iiipt. Ib*r own .loyally was threatening 
to weaken, and she sliuddered and shrank from the con* 
tr.’iinl slie could s>‘’e ci'e(‘]>ing in. 

Siie str!iggle<l .sle<d lurself to fare the situation. 
Kn]'’giv(nie;;> si ole into Iirr heart, and slie iniew relief until 
tl.e thonglit c;uiie lhat in truest, highest love forgivenesa 
f!;eu[(l have no pla('<'. And a.gain she cri(Ml, and continued 
I.'-]' battle. AlT(‘r all, one ddng wa.s ineonieslable : This 
?r:n; nt>t //, e Ihlhf i'he Ihid lov^I, 'Fhis Billy was 
is’i eh^'r men, a sielv man, and no more to be Indd resjton- 
bAlc tlinii a, f 'ver-]\aiitiit in tin* ravings of deiiriuin. Siio 
raist be BjI^v s unr.<e, without, pindi*, without contempt, 
vdlh nothing to forgive. Ihssides, he was really bearing 
i'-" ]>runt of tlee iigid, was in the tliiel: of it, diz:y with 
tlie strifiiig of blows and the Mows he received. If fault 
ih re ^vas, it lay elsewieTc, soniewieere in the tangled 
^rie-nie of thi?igs that iria,l(‘ Taen snarl over jo’os like dogs 
ov,e' boors. 

-0 Saxon arose and bu^'kled on ber aruK^r again for the 
hantest (iglit of all in the world s arena — the woman^a 
light. She ej(;eled from her thought all doubting and 
thstrust. She forgave noticing, for th(‘re was nothing 
i*ci]uiring forgiveness. She jdedged lierself to ar absolute- 
of belief Ih.at her love and Billy’s was luisullied. 
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unperturbed — ^serene as it had always been, as it would 
be when it came back again after the world settled down 
once more to rational w-ays. 

That night, when he came home, she propos(‘d, as arj 
emcrgeiiey measure, that she should resume her needles 
work and help keep tin; pot boiiiiig uutii fhe strike w;;s 
oyer. But Billy would hear nothing ot' it. 

‘‘Its all right,” lie assured h(‘r rej)eai(‘dly. ‘‘Tliw: 
ain't no call for to work. I’m goiu’ to get soriie 
money before the W’eek is out. An' I’ll turu it ov(t to yoe. 
An' Saturday night we'll go to ihe sliow — a real sho\r, 
no movin’ pielurt'S. Ilarvc^y’s nigger niiustrels is eomiji' 
to towiu. "\V(^'ll go Saturday night. I’il have tlie money 
before that, as sure as lagans is beaus ” 

Friday evening he did n‘>t eoiue home to sn]1]:)er, whi' h 
Saxon regretted, for l\^ag^gie Donahue had returrud 
pan of potatoes and two quarts of flopr (borrowed fee 
week before), and it was a liearty me^' that awaited hi’u. 
Saxon krpl Ibe slow gi'iTig till nine o'eloek, wlien, des]ji>^ 
her reliK'tanC’*, slie wtuii to bed. j>!*(‘b‘r<uiee W'ouid 

have been Uj wait up. but .die <i;d not (ioie, kuioviug fu"'! 
well wluit the efft ei would bo <)u libu did, fie (seie' lurev/ 
in liquor. 

The eleek ]iad just sfrue!^. one, \\] in she Ji-^ard tlie eh^k 
of tile gate. Slow]}, !)ea\ily, ceabiotrsl}, lu'i;rd ha i 
come UJ) the sUy>s and fuejble with i,is f-y at the dc»e:. 
Ke entered tlie bedroom, and she heeru kdm siglj as he 
sat down, Sl'i‘ ivunaj’UMi enuiet, for she had h^anied 11. e. 
by person si induced i>y drink and was fo.slidionidy 

careful not to luirt liiiu c\eii \viih the kuowdt^dge that she 
had lain aw'ake for lorn. It was not easy. Her hands were 
clenched till the nails d^mted the yeilins, and her bed: 
was rigid in I'cr ]>assionate effort for control. Never had 
he come home as bad as this. 

“Saxon,” he calif <1 thi(*kly. ‘'Saxon.” 

Slie stirred and yav/md. * 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Won’t you strike a iiglit? Mv lingers is all thumbs/’ 
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Without looking at him, she complied; but so violent 
was the nervous trembling of her hands that the glass 
chimney tinkhd against the globe and the match went out. 

ain't drunk, Haxon,’' he said in the darkne^is, a hint 
of amusement? in his thick voice. ^‘IVe only had two or 
tiiree jolts ... of that sort.” 

On lier second nlt(3nipt with the lamp she succeeded. 
Yfnen she turned to look at him slie screamed with fright. 
Tiiough she had heard his voice aiui knew him to be Billy, 
ihr the instant she dul net recognize him. Ilis face was 
a face she had inwcr kiiowin Swollen, bruised, discolored, 
evrry feature had Ix'cn out o£ all semblance oi fa- 

an'iarity. One tye was en.tirfdy closed, the other showed 
tLroagh a-^iarrow slit of Mood -congested flesh. One ear 
to have lost most of its skin. Thf; wijole face was 

r'wollen Ilis rigid jaw, in particmlar, was twice the 

M7C of the left, his speech had l)een thick, 

was her thougld, as sli<‘ regardt^d the fearfully cut and 
sv-v'li'n lif)s tiud still hied. ' She was sickened by the sight, 
£i]<] Jier h(‘art w(‘Ut (ml to him in a gr^at wave of tender- 
fi 'is. She v/aiiled to [>ut ht-r arms aroinid him, and cuddle 
i:ad soothe him; but le r j'raelicjil judgment bade other- 

^Ynu poor, poor .boy, " she cried. “Teli me what you 
V u't me h* do hrst. 1 don't kno\/ a'hont sueli things.'” 
li you coultl lu’ip me grt my clotlu'.s off,” he sug- 
'd meekly and tldekly. “1 g^>t V:u on before I stif- 
f ' -i nn ” * 

\ud tiu'U liot wait'?' — liaii will be f: 00 xl,” she said, as 
sfr l-'gan geidJy di\n\ Imr i'is eciat sleeve over a puffed 
ail ! lelph'ss haisl 

‘‘1 lold you tiny was nV thumbs," he .grimaced, holding 
tin "ds Imnd and ;>.[umiin,: at it \;Ah the traction of sight 
dining to him. 

' idea sit and \vnit." slu^ siiid, “till I start the lii^e and 
hot water going. 1 woTi't be a minute. Then 
1 11 iinish getting your clothes off.” 

From tlu; ki^djcn she could hear him mumbling to him- 
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self, and wlien she returned he was repeating over and 
over : 

''We needed the money, S:ixon. We needed the money. 

Drunken he was not, sh(3 could see that, and from his 
babbling she knew ho was j)artly delirious. * v- ' 

"He was a sur])riye box/^ he waiuh red on, while she 
proceeded to undress him; and bit by bit she was able 
to piex*e together v/hat had happened. "Tie was an 
known from Chicago. Tliey 8j)raiig him on me. The sec- 
retary of the Acme Club warned me I'd liave my hands 
full. An’ I’d a-won if I’d b(i(m in condition. But fiftefu 
poundsx)ff widmiit trainin’ ain’t condition. Then I’d been 
drinkin’ })r(tty regular, an’ I didn't have ]ny wind.” 

But Saxon, stripping lus undershirt, no lohger hom'd 
him. As with his face, she could not recognize liis s{)I^ni- 
didly inuseded hack. The white sliealh /)f silken skin vas 
torn and bloody. The lacerations otourrefl oftenest in 
horizontal liiiewS, tlioiigh there were perptujdieular lines ar- 
well. 

"How did you get all that?” asl:ed. 

"The ropes. 1 v/as up against Vm more times than I 
like to remem])er. (u-e! He certainly gave me mine. Hut 
I fooled ’m He eouidh’t put me out. 1 larded tije twenty 
rounds, an’ I wanta tell you heds g»^t some murks to re- 
member me by. If he ain't got a e(ui])]e of knueldts broke 
iuthe left hand I 'm a geezer. — — ilere, feel my head hixc. 
Swollen, eh? Sure thing. He hit tliat more times than 

he’s wishin’ he had right now. But, oh, wliai a laeird! 

What a lacin’! I never had anything like it before. The 
Chicago Terror, they call Tn. I lake my hat off to ni. 
He’s some bear. But I could a-made ’m take the eoujit 

if I’d ben in condition an’ iiad my wdnd. Oli ! Oueb ^ 

Watch out! It’s like a boil!” 

Fumbling at his waistband, Saxon’s hand had come ni 
contact with a briglilly inflamed surface larger than a 
soup plate. 

"That's from the kidney ]>Iows,” Billy explained. 
was a regular devil at it. ’Most every clench, like cicA 
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Tj^ork, down he’d diop one on me. It g'ot so sore I was 
wincin’ . . . until I got groggy an’ didn’t know much 

of anything. It ain’t a knockout blow, you know, but 
awful wcarin’ in a lojig tight. It takes the starch out 
of yoij^” 

When his knees were hannl, Saxon could see the skin 
across the kn(‘e-Ct)])S was bi-olcrui and gone. 

*‘Tlie skin ain't niadti to stand a heavy fellow like me 
on tlie knees,” lie vo]in)teer(‘d. ''An' the rosin in the 
canvas cuts like Sarn Hill.” 

The tears v;ere in Saxon eye^;, and she could have 
cned over the uiaidiaiidled l^od}' of lier h^auliful sick boy. 

As she rari‘i{‘d his paids across the room to hang them 
wy, a jingk‘ of nioney came from them. He called her 
b:iek, and front tie* i)ockd drew forth a handful of silver. 

‘AVe ne-‘ded tltr mont^y, we needed the money/’ he 
kept mutUring. asM^e vainl^^ tried to count the coins; and 
Havon knew that his miml was wandering again. 

It cut Ikt to tle^ lu'art, she could not but remember 
If- I'larsh llinugiits that liad tiireatened her loyalty dur- 
iia: the we*'k f>as 1 . Aft(T ail, Billy, tlu* splendid physical 
1)1011. was only a boy, her boy. And he had faced and 
emlured all this terrible f>unis]nneut for law, for the house 
:irHl tlu* furniture that were their house arivl furniture. He 
so'd so. now, vlien he s(*areely knew vliai he said, lie 
We need(‘d the luoiity.” She was not so absent from 
ti' thoughts as slit‘ liad faiiv*i<*d. Jh^re, down to the naked 
of Ids soul, wlien he was lialf unconscious, the 
of licr persisted, was upjiermo.sl . We needed the 
mency. IVc/ 

The it'ars W('re trickling down law clieeks as slie bent 
over him, and it seemed she had never loved him so much 
now. 

'Here; you ('ount." h^' said, ahandoning tlu^ effort and 
fiimding the money to law. ^ . IJow much do 

you make it?” 

Nineteen dollai*s and thirty-five cents ” 

** That’s righ^t . . . the loser’s end . 


. twenty 
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dollars. I had some drinks, an’ treated a couple of the 
boys, an’ then there was carfare. If I’d a* won, I’d a>got 
a hundred. That’s what I fought for. It’d a-put U!» 
on Easy street for a while. You take it an’ keep it. It'kj 
better ’n nothin’,’' • ^ 

In bed, he could not sleep because of his pain, and hour 
by. hour she worked ovc^r him, renewing tlic hot com- 
presses over his hruises, soothing tlie lacerations with witch 
hazel and cold cream and tlic tenderest of linger tips. And 
all the while, with broken intio'vais of groaning, ho hah- 
bled on, living over ihe figlit, seeking relief in telling her 
his trouble, voicing regret at loss of the rnon-y, and cryin^^ 
out the liurt to his pride,' Par worse than the sum v,f 
his physical hurts was his hurt ju-ide. «. 

^*lle couldiPt jml me out, anyway. lie- liad full swu,;:' 
at me in the times when I was too much in to get my 
hands up. The crowd was (u-azy. | ^sliov/ed ’em soa.e 
stamina. They was times when lee only rocked me, bn 
I’d evaporated plenty of his s1\‘am for him in the openin’ 
rounds. I don’t know iiow many times he dropped 
Things was get tin’ too dn‘amy. . . . 

Sometimes, toward the end, I could s-'o three of i in 
in the ring at once, an' I wouldn’t know wdiich to hit 
an’ which to duck. ... 

'‘But I fooled ’m. When I couldn't sco, or feel, an’ 
when iny knees was sliakin’ an' my ]i(‘a(i goin’ like a 
merry’'-go-ronnd. I'd fall safe into clenches Just the same. 
I bet the referee’s arms is tired from draggin’ us 

apart. . . , 

“But what a lacin'! Yliat a lacin’! Say, Saxon 

„ . . where are you? Oh, there, eh? T guess I was 

dreamin’. But, say. let this be a lesson to you. I broke 
my word an’ went bgbtiii’. an' see what I got. Ijook at 
me, an’ take warnin’ .so you won't main* the same misjak* 
an’ go to makin’ an’ soilin’ fan^‘y work again. . . . 

“But I fooled ’em — ever\d)ody. At the beginnin’ the 
bettin’ was even. By the sixth round the vase gazabos wee’ 
offerin’ two to one against me, I was lv?hed from the 
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first drop outa the box — anybody could see that; but he 
couldn't put me down for the count. By the tenth round 
they was offerin’ even that I wouldn’t last the round. 
M the eleventh they was offerin’ I wouldn’t last the fif- 
ifenth^ An’ I lasted the whole twenty. But some pun- 
ishment, I want to tell you, some punisliirient. . . . 

‘‘Why, they was four rounds I in dreamland all 
die time . . . only I kept on iny feet an’ fought, or 

took the count to eight an’ got up, an’ slal](‘d an’ covered 
an’ whanged away. I don’t know what I done, except I 
must a-done like that, bet^ause I Wasn't there. I don’t 
know a thing from llie Ihirteentli, when he sont^ m ^ to 
the mat on my head, till tlie eighteenth. . . , 

'"Where -^vas I? 0!., yos. 1 opened my eyes, or one 
f^ye, bei^ause I had only one that would o[>en. An’ there 
I was, in my copikt, wdth the towels goiii’ an ammonia in 
my nose an’ Bill ji^^rphy with a chunk of ice at the back 
of my neck. An’ there, across the ring, I could see the 
Chicago Terror, an’ I liad to do s^une tliiiddii’ to remem- 
ber 1 was lightin’ him. It was like I’d been awuiy some- 
'iv/.-rc an’ just got back. ‘What round's this cornin'?' I 
ask Bill. ‘The eighteenth/ says be. ‘The hell,’ 1 says. 
‘What’s come of all the other roimds? The last I was 
%htin’ in was the tlnrteeiiih.’ ‘You’re a wmnder/ says 
Bili. ‘You've ben out four rounds, only nobody knows it 
except me. I’ve ben tryin’ to get you to quit all the 
time. ’ Just then the gong sounds, an’ I can see the Terror 
startin’ for me. ‘Quit,’ says Bili, uiakiu’ a move to throw 
hj the towel. ‘Not on your life,’ I says, ‘Drop it, Bill.’ 
But he went on wuintin’ me to quit. By that time the 
TfTror had come a^moss to my eorner an’ was standin’ with 
his hands down, lookin’ at me. The referee was lookin’, 
tco, an' the house Avas that quic^t, lookin’, you could hear 
a pin drop. An’ my head was getlin’ som(j clearer, but 
T>oi much, • 

‘You can’t win,’ Bill says. 

“ ‘Watch me,’ says I. Au* with that 1 make a msb 
the Terror, .cmt chin’ him xmexpectecl. I'm that groggy 
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I can’t stand, but I just keep a-goin’, wallopin’ the Terror 
clear across the ring to his corner, where he slips an’ falls, 
an’ I fall on top of ’m. Say, that crowd goes crazy, 

' ‘ AVhere w^as I ? 1\! y head s still goiri ’ round J^guess. 

It’s buzzin’ iila* a swanu of bees/’ 

‘*You\l just fallen on top of him in his corntu*,” Saxon 
prompted* 

^‘Oh, yes. AWd, no sooner arc vre on cur feet — an’ I 
can’t stand — I rush ’m the same way back across to iny 
corner an’ fall ou ’m. * That was lack. We got up, an' 
I’d a-fallen. <udy f cbmelieil an’ lu^ul mys/.f up by liim 
‘I got your I say.S' to him ‘An’ now’ I’m goin' 

to eat you n]n’ , 

hadn't Ids gv»at, but T was playin' 1o get a piece 
of it, an' 1 goi it. nishiii' ’m as soon as the rel'ert'e drags 
us apart an' fetehin’ ’m a lucky wnayfip in the stomach 
that steadied *m an' made him aiinigldy cand’ul. Too 
almighty eairful. lie was afsaid to chance a mix with 
me. He thouglit I In.J more tight left in me tlian 1 bad. 
So you see I ;T/t that irnieh of Idas goat anyway, 

‘‘An’ he couldn’t g t me dichi’t g(‘t me. An’ in 

the twentieth wo stood in tlie middle of the ruig au’ ex^ 
changed wallops even. Of course, I'd .made a fine showird 
for a licked n:an, but he got llie decision, wdiieii was right. 
But I fool' d 'm. He eculdn’t g(‘t inei An’ T fooled the 
gazabos that ^vas heltiii’ lie Avould on short order ’’ 

At last, as dawn came on, Billy slept. HA groaned 
and moaned. Ids face twisting with ]:>ain, his body \aiidy 
moving and lo.ssing in (piest of ea-senumd. 

So this was x>^"^h:<'lightiiig, Saxon lliouglit. Jt was rauch 
worse than she hnd <hvamed. She had had no idea that 
such damage could be wrought with padded gloves. Be 
must never fight again. Street rioting was preferable 
She was wondering how mu^h of his silk had been losb 
when he mumbled and optmed his eyes. 

*‘What is it?” she asked, ere it came to her that 
eyes were unseeing and that he wm.s in delirium 
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“Saxon! . . . Saxon!” Lfi called. 

“Yet?, Billy. What is it?” 

His hand fum])l(K] over the Ind ^vliere ordinarily it would 
have encoimten^d her. 

Again he cdlhid her, and s}fe cried Ikt presence loudly 
in his ear. He sighed with relief and miitiered brokenly; 

“I had to do it, . , . We needed Ibo money.” 

His eyes closed, and he slept more soundly, though his 
jrattcring continued. Rlie had heard of congesticn of 
[he brain, and was frightened Tlieii she remembered his 
trlliiig her of the ice Billy Miirpily had held against his 
head. 

Throwing a shawl over her h^^ad. she ran 1o the Pile 
(.'rivers’ ll^ine on l>^eveidh street. Tiie barkeeper had just 
^[^ened, and w^a.s sv/ee]»ing oul From the refrigerator he 
gave her all tlie i(;e slie wished to carry, breaking it into 
ronvonient pi<H?es f(r her. r>a<‘.k in the Louse, she applied 
d’.e ICO to the ])ase of Lilly’s brain, placed hot irons to 
iiis feet, and ])athed his lioad with witch hazel made cold 
hy resting on the ice. 

TTo slept in the darkened room nnlil laiie afternoon, 
vdun, to fiaxoiits dismay, he insisted on gelling up. 

^'Lotla make a sliowinV' h*^ exV)laine'I “They ain’t 
geiu’ to have the laugh on me.” 

In torm<mt he wans 1 h‘1})(m] by her to di*ess, and in tor- 
VM-Tit he Avent forth from th(' house so that his world 
sl’ould have ocular evidence that the beating he had re- 
<':n\cd did not keep him in Ix'd. 

it was another kind of ]>ride, different from a woman’s, 
"nd Paxon wmndered if it w’ore the less admirable for that. 
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In llie days that followed Hilly's swellings went dovvT/ 
and the bruises passed away wdth surprising rapidity. 
The quiek iiealing of (he Jaeeratioiis attested the healllit 
ness of his blood. Oidy remained the black eyes, unduly 
conspicuous ou a fa‘*e as blond as his. Th(‘ (lis(*o]oratieu 
was stubborn, ]>orsisting naif a numlli, in which time 
happened divers events of importance. 

Otto Frank s trial had been expeditious. Found guilty 
by a jury no1a])le for the l>usin(’ss and professional rren 
on it, the death sentence was passed ufjon him and he 
was removed to San Qu^aiiin for execution. 

The ease of OhestiT Joluusoii and tlie fourteen others 
had taken longer, but vritldn the same w(‘ek, it, too, wr.:‘ 
finished. Cliester Jolinsun was st.*ntciiced to be hang(.'d 
Two got life; thre(\ tv/ojity years. Only two were a.** 
quitted. The i 'iiiaiuing s(W'cu received terms of from two 
to ten years. 

The t ou Raxon was to throw her into deep depre?.- 
sion. Hilly Y>’as rua<le gloomy, but Ids ligliting spirit was 
not swbdu^'d. 

/^Alw'ays kiUrd in latlie,"’ he said. 

to bo expected. Put the w.iy utencin’ ’em gets ni ' 
All found guilty was rt‘spo7i:dol<‘ i' i- th^^ killin'; or neu'- 
was responsible', if all w'as, the tliey sliouid get ll 
game senteiu!*'*. They ouglila liaru liko Cle'st'T Jolmseii. 
or else be oughtn't to hang'. I’d Just like lo know how' ih’ 
Judge makes up his mind. It niuA he like markin' Chiia^ 
icdlery^ tickets. lie play.s lie looks at a g)C' 

an’ waits for a spot or a number to come into his head 
Mow else eould he give Johnny Black four years an’ Ca 
Hutchins tw^enty years? He j)layed the launches as 
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came into his head, an^ it might just as easy ben the other 
around an’ Cal Hutchins got four years an’ Johnny 
Black twenty. 

‘I know both them hoys. They hung out with the Tenth 
gji’ Kirkham gang mostly, though sometimes they ran with 
Eoy gaifg. We’ used to go swimmin’ after school down to 
Sr'andy BerK'.h on I he marsh, an’ in llie Transit slip where 
they said the water was sixty feet deep, only it wasn't* 
Au’ once, on a ‘riiursdiiy, we dug a lot of clams together, 
an’ played hookey Friday to ped<ilo them. An’ we used 
to go out on the Rock "Wall an’ catph ])Ogies an’ rock ced* 
Ore day — the day of the eclipse; — Cal caught a p^-^eh 
iij’Jf as big as a door. 1 never ,seeii such a fisb. An’ now 
got to wear the s1ri[)es for twenty yeans. Lucky he 
VrO'n’t inarHed. If ho don't get the consumption he'll 
bC' :\n old man wluui lu* (tomes out. Cal’s mother wouldn't 
let 'm go swiiumij^’, an’ wb(‘nev(T slie suspected she 'A- 
w:iys licked Iiis liair Litii lior tongut\ If it tasted salty, he 
pot a bellin’. J>u! h(^ w;isp)nh> Ijiruseif. Cornin’ home, 
bo'l jump somebod^^’s front fen(*e an’ liold lus head under 
auu’eet.” 

'‘i used to dance with ('h(‘s1er Johnsou/' Saxon said. 

‘ And I knew fiAs wif(% Knti^^ Lrech’, long and long ago. 
•dic had place at the table to me in t!ie papcr-fK}x 

id' I cry, Siie's gone* to San Kraneisco to her married 
KbAr’s. She's going to lia.ve a bal.y, loo. Slie w;is av;fnl]y 
T/r-'-y, and ihere was always a string (>f Allows after 
hr, ' 

Tiu; effect of lh(‘ conviction and severt* S(:i1enceg was a 
btt"^ one on the union men. Instead of being disb.eartening, 
d n’.leiisified the bilterm^ss. lUlIy's repimtance for having 
Anght and tlie swag'd lu'ss an 1 aiAsdiou which liad tlashed 
in the days of Saxon’s inirsing of him %vere blotted cut. 
At hotne, he scowled and brooded, while his talk took en 
IL: tone of Bert’s in tlie last days we that IMoIiegan died. 
Also, Billy stayed rway froth home longer hours, and 
again steadily drinking. 

Saxon well-nigh abandoned hope. Almost was she 
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steeled to the inevitable tragedy which her morbid fancy 
painted in a thousand guises. Oftenest, it was of Biiiy 
being brouglit lioinc on a stretcher. Sometimes it was a 
call to the teIej)]ione in the corner grocery and the curi 
information by a strange voice that ]kt huehaud was lyi:nr 
in the receiving hos[)ilal or the morgue. And when tli » 
mysterious horse-poisoning Ccises 0 (c,urred, and v/hen 
residence of one of the teaming rnagnafes was half d,. 
fitroyed by dynamite, she saw Billy in prison, or weari^:L> 
stripes, or mounling to the scaiTokl at San Quentin; wli:ii« 
at the same time she could see the litUc collage cn Ikii* 
Street besieged by innvspaper n'porters and pi lolo graph 
Yet dier lively imaginalioa fajl\d altog^dher to antici- 
pate the real calaslroplie. ilarnion, the lireman lodger, 
passing through the kitclien on liis vay out to work, liaJ 
paused to tell Sa^^on about tlie previous day’s train-wrrek 
in ihc Alviso niarslies, and of iiov/ thy engim^T. irnpns 
oned uiuh'T the o\'Ttariu*d tujgirnif and uiiliurt, bein;* 
drowned by the risiitg tide, bad iu‘.rgod to bt* shot. Ihlh 
came in at the end of tin* jiarValivr, and from tlie somber 
light in Lis heavy-lidded eyes Saxon knew he had br-’^i 
drinking. He glowered at Hannon, and. without greetirur 
to him or S:ix''Wi, leaned his siiouhhw against t]e‘ wall. 

Harmon felt the a\fkwarJmss of the bilaalioii, and did 
his best to aT>pear olJiAious 

‘'I vras jirsl telling yuir v in lie b(‘gan, but 

Bavagely int^umupted. 

“1 don't care vied you was telbu' h r But 1 got soe. ' 
thing to tell you, Mister Mam "^diy wdte's Tuade up 
bed too many times to suit m<\" 

‘M>illy!'’ Saxon eritai, h^T face searlel with resentmeih 
and hurt, and shame. 

Billy ignored her. Harmon was sjning: 
don’t understand ” 

“Well, I don’t like your mug,” Idlly informed Inca 
“Yon^re standin’ on your ‘foot. Get off of it. Get o::t 
Beat it. D'ye understand that?” 

“I don’t know what’s got into him,” Saxon gas[>ed h - 
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riedly to the fireman. “He's not himself. Oh, I am so 
ashamed, so ashamed. “ 

Billy turned on her. 

'‘You shut your mouth aii^ keep outa this.“ 

"But, Billy,’’ she remonstrated. 

"Ai/ get outa here. You go into 11 le other room.” 

"Here, now,” Harmon broke in. "ThLs is a fine way 
to treat a fellow.” 

"I’ve given you too much rope as it Ls,” was Billy’s 
answer. 

“I've paid my rent regularly, haven’t I?” 

'‘An’ 1 ouglita knock >our block off for you. Don’t 
eee any reason I shouldirt, foi; that matter.” 

“Tf you do anything like tl>at, Billy ” Saxon began. 

"You liefe still? Weil, if you won’t go into the other 
room, I'll see that you do.” 

Ihs hand clutej.ied her arm. For one instant she 
n'sisted liLs slreiigHi; and in that instant, tlie flesh 
crush(Hl under his lingers, she realized the fullness of his 
stn ngth. 

In the front room she could only lie back in the Morris 
chair sobbing, and listen to wdiat occurred in the kitchen. 

"I’ll stay to the end of the week,” the fireman was 
saving. "I’ve paid in advance,” 

‘Don't make no mistake/’ came Billy’s voice, so slow 
that it was almost a drawl, yet quivering with rage. "You 
can’t get out too quick if you wanta stay healthy — you 
an your traps with you. I'm likely to start something 
any mom(‘nt.” 

"Oh, 1 know you’re a slugger ” the fireman’s voice 

began. 

Thtui came the unmislakahle ira})act of a blo'v^ ; the crash 
of glass; a scuffie on the back p>orch; and, finail}^, the 
heavy buini>8 of a body down the stej)s. She heard Billy 
reenter the kitchen, move about, and knt^w he was sweep- 
iiig: up the broken glass of the kitchen door. Then he 
washed himself at the sink, whistling while he dried hia 
face and hands, and walked into the front room. She did 
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not look at him. She was too sick and sad. He paused 
irresoiutei}’, seeming to make up his mind. 

goin' up town/’ he stated. ‘'They’s a meeting 
of the union, li* 1 don 't eome back it 11 be because that 
geezer’s sworn out a w'arrant.” 

He opened the front door and y)aiisi‘d. ' She kjiew ho 
was looking at her. Then the door closed and she heard 
him go down tlie steps. 

Saxon was stunned. She did not think. She did rot 
know wliat to think. Tii<» whol(‘ thing was incomprehensi- 
ble, incnxiihJe. She lay back in the chair, her eyes closed, 
'/her mind almost a blank, cruslu d by a leaden f(X‘liiig Thai 
the end Inui come to everything. 

The voices of children playing in the street aroused 
her. Night had falhm. Slue gtviped her way to a laaip 
and lighted it. Tn the Idtcheii shr. stared, lips treiobiiiig 
at the piiil'ul, half prejmred nurd. The fire had gone out 
The wat(w had boiled away from lhe^i)otatoes. When sbe 
lilted the lid, a luirnt smell arose. M*dJiodieally 
scraped and cleaned tlie j)ot, J^at things in order, aad 
peeled and .sliced tlu* potatec's for next day's frying. Alu 
just as metliotiicallv she wc.Mt to bed. Her lack of m'rv- 
OLssnf^ss, her ])hicidity, was aljiiormal, so abnormal that hln 
elo.sed her twos and wa.s almost immediatt'ly asleep. Nor 
did she awaken till the sunsliine was stixaiuing into tti.' 
room. 

It was lljr first night she and I-Jiii} had slept apa:’t 
She was am-' 5 Z‘Mi llmt she Ij.ad not lain awake, vrorryi^e 
about him. She h;y with ('yes widi^ OjU'U, s(Uirc*dy Ounk 
iiig, until pain in her arm a1tra(.t<d her atituiuon. It vau 
where lUliy had gri}>ped Imr. On examination ^he fouru 
the bruised fhish f(*arful]y ]>]aek aztd blue. She W'as as 
tonished, not by th(', si)iritual fact that sueli bruise ha:’ 
lemii administered by Ihe one she 1 ov(h 1 most in tlie worl^i 
bn.t by the sheer physi(‘al fact that an inslarst's pressun 
lued inflicted so much damage. The strengtii of a roar 
was a terrible thing. Quiie iinp<wsorial]y, she found 
©elf wondering if Charley Long were as strong as Billy 
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It was not until she dressed and built the fire that she 
began to think about more immediate things. Billy had 
3 iot returned. Then he was arrested. What was she to 
,' 0 ? — leave him in jail, go avray, and start life afresh? 
Oi course it was impossible to go on living with a man 
had behaved as he had. But then, came another 
tliought, was it impossible? After all, he was her husband, 
JT/jr hetter or ivorsc — 1l;e phrase reiterated itself, a mo- 
Boiouous aceorajuinimont to her thoughts, at the back of her 
consciousness. To leave him \vas to surrender. She car- , 
rit'd the matter l)efore tlie trilumab of her mother^s mem- '( 
cr}". No; Daisy vrordd Tie'>(‘r have surrendered. Daisyf; 
SI'S a figlilor. Tlicn she, ''^axoir, must tight. BesideiS — and^' 
{?!io ackiiowjedged it readily, tliough in a cold, dead ^ 
roy — besi(](‘S, Billy was ]<‘!tter than most husbands. Bet- 
ter than any oUkt hu.s!»aud slie had heard of, she con- 
ohah'd, as s1j( 3 rern^h'^bered many of his earlier nieenesses 
finenesses, and espeeially Ids eternal eliant: Nothing 
i (.‘0 good for us. The Itc^bcrtsr.s ain't on the cheap, 

.d eleven o'<'!oek she had a eaiier. It was P>ud Strotli- 
r; Billy’s mate on strike duly. Billy, he told her, had 
a'i'uv^d bail, nd'used a lawyer, had aslaid to be tried by 
t'oort, had pleaded guilty, and lyjxi received a sentence 
of sixty dollars or thirty days. Also, he had refused to 
ift boAS pay his fine. 

‘'Hess clt^an looney,’’ Strothers summed up. ‘‘Won^t 
to r.eason. Says he’ll serve the titne out. He’s ben 
’iaiilriB up too regular, 1 guess. His whetds are buzzixik 
ll're. hc^ give me lids note for you. Any time you want 
^nyiiung send for me. Tlu* boys’ll all stand by Bill’s^ 
icdV, You belong to us, you know. Ilow are you off for 
ai-^oey i ’ ’ 

Proudly she disedairued any need for money, and not 
until her visitor departed did she read Billy’s note: 

^e<7r F!a:Lon — Bud ^oinrr to f 7 ire you this. Don’t 

^orni ahovi me. I am aoJno to tale wf mniicrvr. 1 deserve tt — 
Vou know that. I {juess I am go 7 ie huahouse. the sam( , I am 

iorry fQf It hat 1 dove. Don't come to sec vie, I don't want you to. 
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If you need money, the union will give you some. The business 
agent is all right. I will he out in a Tnonih. Now, Saxon, you know 
I love you, and just say to voursclf that you forgive me this time 
and you v:on*t never have io do it again. 

Billy. 

Bud Strothers vra^? followed hy Magrgic Donahue, and 
Mrs* Olsen, ^vlio paid neighborly calls of cheer and were 
tactful in their offers of help and in studiously avoiding 
more referenoe Ihan was neoessaiy to Billy’s i)redicamenl. 

In the va/td'iiooii elamos Harmon arriv(‘(,L lie limped 
slightly, and Saxon divined that he was doing his best to 
minimize that CTidvuiee of hurt. She tried to ax)oIogize to 
him, but he would not listen. 

don't blame you, Tdrs. BoT)ertR,” he saui ‘‘I know 
it wasn’t your doing. Ihit your husband wasn’t just him- 
self. I guess. He was fight in’ mad on general principles, 
and it was just my luck to get in tluj Way, that was all'’ 

‘‘But just the same ” 

The fin'inaii sliook his licad*. 

‘‘I know ail about it. I used to ]uiuish the drink my. 
self, and I iloiie some funny things in them <l:iys. And 
I'm sorry I swore tfiat warrant out arid teslitied. But I 
was hot in collai?. 1 m cooled down now, an’ Fm 
sorry I done it." 

“You're awfully good and Lind," she said, and then 
began hesitantly on ^Yliat was bollnu-ing tier. “You 
. . . viju can't stay now, witli him . . . away, you 
know. ’ ’ 

“Yes; that wouldn’t do, W'ould it? I’ll tell you: FIi 
pack ux> right nowa and skin out, and then, before m 
o'clock. I’ll send a wagon for rny’^ things. Here s the key 
to the kitchen door." 

Much as lie dcniiirn‘(!, she eom]><dhHi him to recfive hack 
the unexpired portion of })is rent. He shook lier hand 
heartily at leaving, and tried to get her to promise to call 
upon him for a loan any time she might be in need. 

“It's all right," he assured her. “Fm married, and get 
two boys. One of them’s got Ids lungs touched, and she s 
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^;ilh ^em down in Arizona campin^ out. The railroad 
helped with passes.’' 

And as he went down the steps she wondered that eo 
Idnd a man should be in so madly cruel a world. 

Tlie I^onaliUG boy Ihrew in a spare evening paper, and 
gaxon found half a column devoted to Hilly. It was not 
jjice. The fact that lie liad stood up in the police coart 
^xl\h his eyes blaehed from some other fray ’V7a3 noted. 
Ho was described as a bally, a hoodlum, a rough-neck, 
ft professiona] sluggtir m^];osc presencie in the ranks was a 
disgrace to organized labor. The aipsault he liad pleaded 
guilty of wa.s alroeioas ajul unprovoked, and if he v. ere a 
fair samx>ie of a striking teamster, the only wme thing 
for Oakland* to do was to break up the union and drive 
ru'yv meniher Crora the city. And, finally, the paper com- 
plained at the mildness of the nenlenee. It sliould have 
hpi'ii six montl'is at' |east. The judge was quoted as ex- ' 
prCvSSiiig regret that lie liad he/ni uiuible to imr,ose a r.ix 
Ttionflis’ sentence, this inab'*lity being due to the condi- 
iMr, of tiie jaiL>, already crowded beyond capacity by 
tho nuny eaf:es of a>isau]t committed iu the course of the 
various str’ker. 

That night, in bed, Saxon cxj^erieneid lier first loneli- 
ne:5S. Her brain seeined in a whirl, and her sleep was 
brolien by vain gropings for the form of Hilly she imag- 
iiied at her side. At last, she lighted the lamp and lay 
staving at the ceiling, wide-<‘yed, eoiuiing over and over 
ihe details of tiie disasttu* that liad over\vhelmed ie^r. She 
^'Oiild forgive, and she could not forgive. The blow to 
her inve-iife had been too salvage, too brutal. Tier pride 
was loo lacerated to per/Tiit her wholly to return in mem- 
ory to the other Hilly whom she loved. "Wine in, wit out,, 
she repeated to herstdf ; but the phr^ise could not absolve 
the man who had slept by her side, and to whom she had 
coiiseerated herself. She wo])t;^in tlie loneliness of the all- 
tt»o-spacious bed, strove to forget T3il!y'.s iDcompreheusi- 
hk cruelty, oven pillowed her cheek with numb fondness 
s-S^iinst the bruise of her arm ; but still resentment burned 
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within her, a steady flame of protest against Billy and all 
that Billy had done. Her throat was parched, a duH 
ache never ceased in her breast, and she was oppressed 

by a feeling of gonomss. Why? Why? And from the 

puzzle of the world came no solution. . ^ 

In the morning she received a visit from Sarah — ^the 
second in all the period of her marriage; and she could 
easily guess her sislerdn-law s ghoulish errand. No exer- 
tion was r(‘qnircd for Ihc assertion of all of Saxon’s pride 
She refused to be in the slightest on the defensive. 
was nothing to defend, notldug to explain. Everytbia^f 
was all right, and it was nohoflv s business anyway. This 
attitude but serv('(I to vex "Sarah. 

‘‘I warned you. and you can’t say I didnit,” her dia- 
tribe ran. “1 alvvnys knew li^ W’as no good, a jailldri;, 
a hoodlura, a slugger, lly leernt sunk ir^to my bools wdn'n 
I heard you was runniu’ with a pri;|'Aig’lil(ir. I told you 
80 at the time. Bui r.o; you wouldn't listen, you willi 
your highfalutin’ notions an*' more raL>s of sltoe.s tlion 
any decent w*oman should Inxve. You kn belt. r‘n nv.. 
'An’ I said tlum. to Tom, i said, ‘Ii\s ad up will} Saxe: 
now.’ ThcTu was luy very -words. Thrrn that toucl.ff. 
pitch is <lefihd, if y<,uiM only a-iriarrhd Cliarley Long' 
Then the Tamiljr wouldrLf di>yj:7^aced. An’ lids h 

only tho bf'giri!nTi\ mai'k nn\ ordy tl’.e i'oginirn'. WhrTf' 
it’ll end. God knov s. liodl kill sonu-body y^*|, that pln^- 
ugly of yourn. an’ ]h^ 1 enx-'d for ii. 'You wad an' se* 
that’s all, an’ t’ert MoLil moialH r my v/ords As ycj 

make your so y<n v. hi lay in i1 

'’‘Best b« d 1 ev.‘i’ I'.axr.n foninunitod. 

‘'So you can ;s^3y, you e.rui say,'’ Sarah snorted, 

“I wouldnh, trade il for a queen's bed/’ Saxon abided. 
“Ax jailbird’s bed/’ Sarah rejoiiied witheringly. 

‘'Oh, it's -fhe styh-/^ Saxon retorted airily. ‘MAvr- 
body’s getting a (axle of jjiil. YVasn’t Tom arrested 
Boxpe street meeting of the Focialists? Everybody goes Ic 
jail these days.” 

The barb had struck borne. 
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“But Tom was acquitted,” Sarah hastened to proclaim* 
“Just the same, he lay in jail all night without bail.” 
This was unanswerable, and Sarah executed her favor- 
tr tactic of attack in flank, 

“A nice come-down for you, I must say, that v/as raised 
jtraight^an’ right, a-cuttin^ up didoc'S with a lodger.” 

‘'Who says so?” Saxon hlaz'*d wdtli an indignation 
]uickly mastered. 

‘'Oh, a blind man can read between lines. A lodger, 
young married woman with no self respect, an' a prize- 
for a husband — what else would they fight about?” 

' ' Just like any family qnarn I, wasn ’t it ? ” Sa ion 
^ii-ii'cd placidly. 

'\‘:rali. was shoela-d luio iroiufmlan’ six-eehleSMiess. 

* . ^ 

“And I want ^ ou to understand it,” Saxon continued, 
makes a woiuari proud to have men fight over her. 
I [iroud. J)o vvViJ^ hear? 1 am proud. 1 want you to 
ej; rhem so. I wauf you to tel] all your iitighbors. Tell 
-‘veryhody. I am no cow. *Men like me. Slen fight fox 
nie. Men go to j:ul for me. What is a woman in the 
\v-^rid for. if it isn't to have men like her? Now, go, 
.treh; go at, onc-% and ti-h evi'ryhfjdy what you've read 
li, tht‘ lines. T*dl Ihlly a jailbird and that I 
a:?; a had woman al! men dt^sire, Sliout it out, and 

y'-l luck to you. And g-.-t nut of my house. And never 
^ our fe<'t iu it again. Ah»u arc tec* vb\>nt a woman 
hero. You might your rerid ation. And 

.lint: o{ your ehihlren. Xow get out. Co.” 

uu-il Saraii lia.'l taiu u au amarox] ami horriii(‘d de- 
did Saxon fling ih-rsdf on 1he bed. in a eonvuL 
Vinr; leans. She had b^en aslumu^d, before, merely of. 
hllyV; inliospilalily, and surliness, and unfairness. But 
eeul({ now, the iiglit in which others looked on 
die affair. It had not entered Saxon’s head. She was 
nonb^ient that it had not entered Billy's. She knew his 
attitude from the Always he had opposed taking 

^ locfgcr hectansc of his proud faith that his wife sh juld 
^ot work. Only hard times had compelled his consent, 
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arid, iio-v that she looked back, almost had she inveigled 
him into consenting. 

But all this did not alter the viewpoint tlic neighbor, 
hood must hold, tliat every one who had ever known her 
must hold. And for this, too, Billy was responsible. It 
was more terribJr Ihau all tlie other things he fi’ad been 
guilty of put Icigellier. She could nc^ cr look any one ia 
the face again. Maggie l)onahne and IMrs. Olson had heon 
very kind, but of Avhaf nnist they liave been Ihinhing ali 
the time tia-y talked will) her? And what must they have 
said to each otlur? AVhat was everybody saying? — over 
front gates and luick fences ? — iho im'ri standing on liio 
corners or talking in saloons? 

Later, exln'insted hy lior grief, ulien the tears no lon;jtr 
fell, siv' grew nioLV irri}'.ersonal, and dwell on the di';av 
ters that had befallen so many women since the stnb 
troubles began — Ouo Frank's wife^ •Henderson's wddo»y 
pretty Kiltie Ik^ady, klar} , all the wonunjfolk of the oikcr 
workmen v. Lo no^v wearing Hio stripes in San Quen- 

tin. ITer Vv’orld was crashing about her eai's. >^0 one vGfj 
e.vempt. Keg only had sbe not escaffcd, ])nt hers was lh«'^ 
worst disgrace of all. I)»‘S]>eivitely slie tried to ln.*g ;ke 
du'lusion tied she asleep, that it w'as all a nightm-nv 
and that rc^on tl:e okarin would go ofT and s]je v/oukl g-’i 
up and ce(»k Billy's breakfast so tl'at he could g'o to vrork. 

She did net leave tlie bed that (bay. For did she .s{e**p 
Her brain vhirl^^^ on and on. now dwc-lling at inidsl/^it 
length Vt})(.n Ij-r onsforl oues, levw pursuing tbe most bu- 
tastic ramifications of what she oonsidei-ed luT disgrao*.^ 
and, again, gniiiir 1 km k to her childhood and wanderir:^' 
through endle.ss trivial detail. She worked ^jt all the task" 
she had cvc.r done^ X^erforming. in fancy, the myi'iads oi 
mechanical inov(^meri1s peculiar to each occupation — shop 
ing and pasting in rbo pap<T box factory, ir(uiing in ti)*^ 
laundry, weaving in Hjc jute mill, peeling fruit in. the 
canner}*- and countless boxes of scalded tomatoes. Bbs 
attended all her danees and all her picnics over again I 
went tlirough her school days, recalling the face and narif 
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jnd seat of every schoolmate: endured the gray tleak- 
jjtss of the years in the orphan asylum j revisioned every 
mtiinory of her mother, every tale; and relived all her life 
ffith Billy. But ever — and hero the torment lay — she was 
(Jrawn hack from these far-wanderings to her piesi nt tron- 
l)le, vidtiS its parch in the throat, its ache in the breast, 
acd its gnawing, vacant gcnenesj. 



CHAPTER XV 


All that night Raxon la\L unshH‘ping, without taldnsf 
off her clothes, and when she arose in the morning anc 
washed face and dn\ssed her hair she was aware oi 
s strange numbness, af a feeling ci! constriction about her 
head as if it wtive bounrl by a hoiivy baud of iron. J\ 
seemed like a dull pressure upon her brain. It was the 
beginning of an illness tliat she did not know as illiifa:. 
All she knew was that she felt queer. It was not 
It 'was not cold. Her bodily lit'ulth \vas as it should 1,.-, 
and, wdien she thought about it, she jnit her condition dowa 
to nerves — nerves, according to her nleas and the ideas or 
her class, being uriconin'cted with dhuNUSc. 

She had a strange feeiing of loss of self, of being 
stranger to herself, and ihe world in 'wliicli she moved 
seemed a vague, and shrouded v,orId. It lacked sharpat 
of definition. Its customary vivi<iriess was gone. She bad 
lapses of memory, and v/as contiruiany finding herself do- 
ing uii}>!anned things. Thus, to Ikt astonishmenl. shs 
came to i:i the bark yard hanging up the w(‘ck^s vrasii. 
She had no rc‘CDh’''ctioii of having done it, yet it had heLii 
done pr(cLM?l\ as it should Lave b«H‘n done. She had bol’A'd 
the sheets and pillowslips and the table linen. Billyh 
woolens l ad been w’asin^d in Avarm water only, with tiic 
home-made soa]*, B'e r(M‘i])e of wliich Men^edes had give:3 
her. On investigation, slie found sl.ui }:<ad eaten a muttoa 
chop) for bi'eakfast, Tliis meant that shf^ lead ])cen to the 
butelicr shop, yet slie liad iu> mr‘;nnry of having gone. 
Curiously, she went into the bedroom. The led was made 
up and everything in order. 

At twilight she came upon herself in the front roor 
seated by the windov/, crudng in an ecstasy of joy 

210 
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irst she did not tnow what this joy was; then it came 
:o her that it was because she had lost her baby. 
blessing, a blessing,’* she was chanting aloud, wringing 
aer hands, but with joy, she knew it was with joy that 
jhe wrijng her hands. 

The days came and went. She had little notion of time. 
Sometimes, eentiiric^s agone, it seemed tx> her it was since 
Dilly had gone to jail. At other times it was no more than 
tlic night beibre. Ihit through it all two ideas persisted: 
glie must not go to see Billy in jail ; it was a blessing she 
liad lost h d,>y. 

Once, Bud bTronicn came to see her. She sat in the 
front room and talked valh him, noting with fascination 
there werr* friiigevs to the heels of Ids trousers. A.n- 
otiu-r day, busim ss of ihe union called. She told 
him, as slie bad told Bvd Strothers, that everything was 
all right, that she /(eed^'d nothing, that she could get 
alo.'\g comibrtal iy until Billy came cut. 

d fear l.-gan to liaunl heir. he carac out No, 

it must not be. Thi re mint not be another baby. It might 
lii'e. No, i:c. a thousand times no. It miisl not be. She 
woeld niu .uivey i'rst. She would never Billy again. 
Anytluxig i'ul Anythhig but ViiTii. 

This fpur ]»ersist' .]. In her niglitinarc-ridden sleep it 
vu'tiiiie an a j omplislifd f.iet, so that she would awake, 
lre!n[)]iiig, in a cold sweat, enung out. Her sleep had 
wreteled. Sometimes she was eonvincod that she 
lid iu)t p!r(']) at all. an*i the luiew that she had insonirua, 
rwaeieb* r h van of iusoiuuia her mollier had 

did. 

She earne to hers.df one (h:y, sitting hi Boctor ilentley ’i; 

IIt> \\a3 looking at her in a pu/j^.lod way. 

‘Got ph'nly to eatB' he was asking. 

She nodded. 

*‘Aijy seriaus troubler' • 

She shook her head. 

liVerything s all right, Doctor . . . except 
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*‘Yes, yes,’^ he encouraged. 

And then she ktiew why she had come. Simply, 
plicitly, she told him. He shook his head slowly. 

“It can’t be done, little woman,” he said. 

“Oh, but it can !” she cried. “I know it can.” 

“I don’t mean that,” he answered. “I mean I can’t 
teU you. I dare not. It is against the law. There is 
a doctor in Leavenworth prison right now for that,” 

In vain she pleaded with him. He instanced his own 
wife and children whose existence forbade his imperiling 
himself. 

“Besides, there is no likelihood now,” he told her. 

“But there will be, there is sure to be,” she urged. 

But he could only shake his head sadly. 

“Why do you want to know?” he questioned finally. 

Saxon poured her heart out to him. .Slie told of her first 
year of happiness with Billy, of Die hard times caused 
by the labor troubles, of the change in Billy so that there 
was no love-life left, of her own deep horror. Not if it 
died, she concluded. She could go through that again. 
But if it should live. Billy would soon be out cf jail, 
and then the danger would begin. It tvas only a 
words. She would never tell any one. Wild horses c'^uid 
not drag it out of her. 

But Doctor Hentley continued to sliake his head. 

“I can’t tell you, little woman. It a a shame, but 
I can’t take the risk. My hands are tied. Our laws 
are all wrong. 1 have to consider those who are dear 

to me.” 

It was when she got up to go that he faltered. 

“Come here,” he said. “Sit closer.” 

He prepared to whisper in her ear, then, with a suddon 
excess of caution, crossed the room swiftly, opened th'J 
door, and looked out. When he sat down again he drew 
his chair so close to hers that the arms touched, and when 
he whispered his beard tickled her ear. 

“No, no,” he shut her off when she tried to voice her 
gratitude. “I have told you nothing. * You were here 
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to consult me about your general health. You are rum , 
down, out of condition 

As he talked he moved her toward the door. When he 
opened it, a patient for the dentist in the adjoining office 
^as standing in the hall. Doctor Hentlcy lifted his voice. 

‘‘Whift you need is that tonic I prescribed. Eemember 
that. And don’t pamper your appetite when it comes 
fcaek. Eat strong, nourishing food, and beefsteak, plenty 
of beefsteak. And don’t cook it to a cinder. Good day.” 

At times the silent eoltag? became unendurable, and 
Saxon would throw a shawl al^oiit her head and walk out 
the Oakland Mole, or (^^'oss the railroad yards and the 
marshes to Sandy Beacii where i^illy had said he used 
to swim. Also, by going out the Transit slip, by climbing 
down the piles on a pre(*arious ladder of iron spikes, and 
by crossing a boom* (ft logs, she won access to the Bock 
Wall that extended far out into the hay and that served 
as a harricT between the mudilats and the tide-scoured 
'channel of Oakland Estuary. IL^re the fresh sea breezes 
blew and Oakland sank down to a smudge of smoke be- 
hind her, while across the bay she could see the smudge 
that represented San Prancisf o. Ocean steamships passed 
up and dowTi the estuary, aud lofty -masted ships, towed 
by red -stacked tugs. 

She gazed at tiic sailors on the ships, wondered on what 
far voyages and to what far lands they went, wondered 
what freedoms were theirs. Or w'ere they girt in by as 
remorseless and cruel a world as the dwellers in Oakland 
were? Were they as unfair, as unjuvSt, as brutal, in their 
[tehng.s with their fellows as were the city dwellers? It 
not seem so, and sorm-tirnes she wished herself on board, 
^>ut})ound, going anywhere, she cared not where, so long 
it was away from the world to which she had given 
best and which had trampled her in return. 

She did not know always wdien she left the liouse, nor 
wher*^ her feet took her. Once, she came to herself in a 
Estrange part of Oakland. The street was wide and lined 
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with rows of shade trees. Velvet lawns, broken only by 
cement sidewalks, ran down to the gutters. The houses 
stood apart and were large. In her vocabulary they were 
mansions. What had shocked her to consciousness of her- 
self was a young man in the driver's seat of a ^touring 
car standing at the curb. He was looking at her curiously, 
and she recognised him as Roy Blancliard, whom, in front 
of the Forum, Billy had threatened to whip. Beside the 
car, bareheaded, stood another young man. He, too, she 
remembered. He it was, at the Sunday picnic w^here she 
first met Billy, who had thrust his cane between the legs 
of the flying foot-racer and precipitated the free-for-all 
fight. Like Blanchard, he was looking at her curiously, 
and she became aware that she had been talkii^fg to herself, 
The babble of her lips still b(‘at in her ears. Sim blushed, a 
rising tide of shame heating her face, and quickened her 
pace. Blanchard sprang out of the "eSr and came to ht,r 
with lifted hat. 

‘‘Is anything the malter?^’ be asked 

She shook her bead, and, though she had stopped, fahe 
evinced her desire to go on. 

“I know you,” he said, studying her face, ‘‘You were 
with the striker whoepromised me a licking. ” 

“He is my husband,” she said. 

“Oh! Good for him.” lie regarded her pleasantly and 
frankly. “But about yourself? Isn't there anything I 
can do for yon? Something is the matter.” 

‘‘No, I'm all right,” she answered. “I have been sick/* 
she lied ; for she never dreamed of connecting lier queer- 
ness with sickness. 

“You look tired,” he pressed her. “I can lake you in 
the machine and run you anywhere you want. It won ^ 
be any trouble. I’ve plenty of time.” 

Saxon shook her head. 

“If . . . if you woyld tell me where I can catek 

the Eighth street cars. I don't often come to this pSi'^ 
of town.” 

He told her where to find an electric car and 
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transfers to make, and slie was surprised at tlie distance 
she had wandered. 

''Thank yon/' she said. "And { 2 :ood bye.’" 

"Sure I can't do anything now?*' 

' ' Sur#. ’ ' 

"Well, good bye," he smiled good liumoredly. "And 
tell that husband of yours to kec}> in good condition. I'm 
likely to make him need it all when he tangles up with 

■cie . ' ' 

"Oh, but you fight wiih him," s:ic warned. "You 
irustn't. You haven't got a show." 

"Good for you," he admired, "That's the way for a 
\Toman to stand uj> for W-r man. Now the average wom.'vn 

would be so*afraid he vras going to gt‘t licked " 

"But I'm not afraid , . . for him. It's for you. 

He's a terrible figljtcr. You wouldn't have any chance. 
It would be like , \ like . . . ’ 

"Like taking candy from a baby?" Blanchard finished 
for her. 

"Yes," she nodded. "ThatV. just what he would call it. 
And whenevrr ho li'Ils you you are slaiiding on your foot 
watch out for him. Now 1 must go. Good bye, and 
thank you again," 

Hhe went on down- the sidewalk, his cheery good bye 
ringing in oars, lie wuis kind — sIk^ admitted it hon- 
^istly; yet he wms one of the clever ones, one of the mas- 
t'^rs, who, according to T>il]y, were responsible for all 
tbe cruelty to labor, for the hardships of the women, for 
the punishment of the lal)or men wdio w'ere wearing stripes 
ia San Quentin or w'ore in the death cells awmiting the 
^'Cafiold. Tel he was Idmd, sweet natured, clean, good. 

could read his cliaracter in liis face. But how could 
this be, if he Tvere responsible for so much evil ? She shook 
her head wearily. There wa.s no explanation, no under- 
p'hmding of this world wdiich •destroyed little babes and 
bruised women's breasts. 

As for her having strayed into that neighborhood of 
residences, she Ava^s unsurprised. It was in line with 
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her queerness. She did so many things without knowing 
that she did them. But she must be careful. It was 
better to wander on the marshes and the Rock Wall. 

Especially she liked the Rock Wall. There was a free- 
dom about it, a wide spaciousness that shfe found herself 
instinctively trying to breathe, holding her arms out to 
embrace and make part of herself. It was a more naturail 
world, a more rational world. She could understand 
it — understand the green crabs with white-bleached claws 
that scuttled before her and which she could see pastur- 
ing on green-weeded rocks when the tide was low. Here, 
hopelessly man-made as the great wall was, nothing seemed 
artificial. There were no men there, no lews nor con- 
flicts of men. The tide flowed and ebbed; ^lie sun rose 
and set ; regularly each afternoon the bravo Avest wind came 
romping in through the Golden Gate darkening the water, 
cresting tiny wavelets, making the \;ail boats fly. Every- 
thing ran with frictionlcss order. Everything was free. 
.Firewood lay about for the taking. No man sold it by the 
sack. Small boys fished with poles from the rocks, with 
no one to drive them away for treRX)ass, catching fish as 
Billy had caught fish, as Cal Hutchins had caught fish. 
Billy had told her of* the great perch Cal Hutchins caught 
on the day of the eclipse, Avhen he had little dreamed the 
heart of his manhood wmuld be spent in convict’s garb. 

And here was food, food that was free. She watched 
the small boys on a day when she had eaten nothing, end 
emulated them, gathering mussels from the rocks at low 
water, cooking them by placing them among the coals of 
a fire she built on top of the wall. They tasted particu* 
larly good. iShc learned to knock the small oysters from 
the rocks, and once she found a string of frcsh-caught 
fish some small boy had forgotten to take home with him. 

Here drifted (ividences of man’s sinister handhvork— 
from a distance, from the «ties. One flood tide she found 
tho water co\ered with muskmelons. They bobbed and 
bumped along up the estuary in countless thousands. 
Where they^ stranded against the rocks she was able to 
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them. But each and every melon — and she patiently tried 
scores of them — ^had been spoiled by a sharp gash that let 
ia the salt water. She could not understand. She asked 
an old Portuguese woman gathering driftwood. 

'^They do it, the people who have too much/’ the old 
woman ^explained, straightening her labor-stiffened back 
with such an effort that almost Saxon could hear it creak. 
The old woman’s black eyes flashed angrily, and her 
Turrinkled lips, drawn tightly across toothless gums, wry 
with bitterness. “The peoi)le that have too much. It ia 
to Iceep up the price. They throw them overboard in San 
Francisco. ’ ’ 

“But why don’t they give them away to the poor peo- 
ple T’ Sajxon asked. 

“They must keep up the price.” 

“But the poor people cannot buy them anyway,” Saxon 
objected. “It wouAihiot hurt the price.” 

The old woman shrugged her sho alders, 

“I do not know. It is their w'ay. They chop each melon 
so that the poor people cannot fish them out and eat any- 
vsslj, They do the same with the oranges, with the apples. 
Ah, the fishermen! There is a trust. "When the boats 
catch too much fish, the trust throws •them overboard from 
Fisherman Wharf, boat -loads, and boat-loads, and boat- 
loads of the beautiful fish. And the beautiful good fish 
sink and are gone. And no one gets them. Yet they are 
dead and only good to eat. Fish are very good to eat.” 

And Saxon could not understand a world that did such 
things — a world in wdiie.h some men possessed so much 
food that they threw it away, paying men for their labor 
of spoiling it before they threw it away; and in the same 
world so many people who did not have enough food^ 
whose babies died because their mothers’ milk was not 
nourishing, whose young men fought and killed one an- 
other for the chance to work, w^hose old men and women 
Wont to the poorhouse because there was no food for them 
fo the little shacks they wept at leaving. Slie wonder id if 
^ the world were that way, and remembered Mercedes’ 
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tales. Yes; all the world was that \^ay. Had not Mer- 
cedes seen ten thousand families starve to death in that far 
away India, when, as she had said, her own jewels that slie 
wore would have fed and saved them all ? It "was the poor- 
house and the salt vats for the stupid, jewels and automo- 
biles for the clever ones. 

She was one of the stupid. She must be. The evidence 
all pointed that way. Yet Saxon refused to accept it. 
She was not stupid. ITer mother liad not h^^en stupid, nor 
had the pioneer stock before her. Still it must be so. Ih're 
she sat, nothing to eat at home, her love-husband changed 
to a brute beast and lying in jail, her arms and hcait 
empty of the babe that would have been thfre if only i,h\ 
stupid ones had not made a shambles of hei;. iVont yard 
in their wrangling over jobs. 

She sat there, racking her brain, the smudge of Oakland 
at her back, staring across the bay 'the smudge of Son 
Francisco. Yet the sun was good ; the wind was good, ss 
was the keen salt air in her nostrils; the Idue sky, fleclo'd 
with clouds, was good. All the natural world was riglil, 
and sensible, and benefieent. It was tlie raan-w'orld tluu 
was wrong, and mad, and horrible. Wliy wT're the stu]dil 
stupid? Was it a law of God? No; it could not be. (led 
had made the wind, and air, and sun. The man-world 
was made by man, and a rotten job it Avas. Yet, and .she 
remembered it well, tbe teacliing in the orphan asyluDi, 
God had made ever^dhiiig. Her motluT, too, had belieyf'd 
this, had believed in tliis God. Things could not he 
different. It was ordained. 

For a time Saxon sat crushed, ]ieii>less. Tlmn smoldered 
protest, revolt. Vainly she asked Avhy God had it in h'i' 
her. What had she dom* to deserve sucli She hrlef'y 

reviewed her life in quest of deadly sins committed, ana 
found them not. She Ijad obeyed her inotlier; obeyed 
Cady, the saloon-keeper, ai^d Cady’s wife; o])eyed the niC' 
tron and the other women in the orphan asylum; oheycu 
Tom when she came to live in his house, and never mu ra 
the streets because he didn’t wish her to. At school 
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had always been honorably promoted, and never had her 
deportment report varied from one hundred per cent. 
S!ie had worked from the day she left school to the day of 
her marriage. She had been a good worker, too. Thfe 
llttlo who ran the paper box factory had almost wept 
when she quit. It was the same at tlie cannery. She was 
among the high-line weavers when the jute mills closed 
ih)wn. And she had kept straight. It was not as if she 
]i:id been ugly or unattractive. She had known her temp- 
tmions and encountered her dangers. The fellows had 
|;?en crazy about her. Tiny had run after her, fought 
evor her, in a way to tarn most girls^ heads. But she had 
lo'pt slraiglit. And havl come IMIly, her reward, 

>She had davoted luTself to him, to his liouse, to all that 
would nourish Ids lovi^: and now she and Billy were sink-* 
iag down into this j^;(n]seh'ss vortex of misery and heart- 
brv-ak of the maji-iri,tdfi world. 

Xo, God was not responsd)ke She could have made a 
bc{rcr world herself — a iiru^V, snuarcr world. This being 
so. then there was no God. God could not make a botch. 

matron had been wrong, lier mother had been wrong. 
Then there was no inirnortality, and Berl. wild and crazy 
falling at her front gate with ijis foolish death-cry, 
was right. One was. a long time dead. 

iiooking tin i.> at life shorn of its superrational sanctions, 
FGxori iloundcred into th.c morass of ])essiimsm. There 
was no justiiU'ation for right conduct in the universe, no 
deal for leer whc; had earned reward, for the mil- 
heiis who worked lilic animals, died like animals, and 
W'.ro a long and forever dead. Like the hosts of more 
leariied thinkers k' fore lirr, she concluded tliat the uni- 
verse was unmo! al and without concern for men. 

And now she sat crusl^edl in greater ludplessness than, 
when she had included t^od in the scheme of injustice, 
> long as God was, tlierc was always chance for a mir* 
for some supernatural inter vent ion, some rewarding 
v/ith inelTahle bliss. With God missing, the world was a 
t‘'ap. Life was, a trap. She was like a linnet, caught by 
9 * 
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small boys and imprisoned in a cage. That was because 
the linnet was stupid. But she rebelled. She fluttered 
and beat her soul against the hard face of things as did 
the linnet against the bars of wire. She was not stupid. 
She did not belong in the trap. She would* light her way 
out of the trap. Tliere must be such a way out. 'When 
canal boys and rail-splittiu's, the lowliest of the stupid 
lowly, as she had read in her school history, could And 
their way out and become president vS of the nation and 
rule over even tlie clever ones in their automobiles, then 
could she find her way but and win to the tiny re ward she 
craved — Billy, a little love, a little hapy>iTiess. She would 
not mind that the universe was unmoral, that tlu re wa.s 
no God, no immortality. She was willing to into the 
black grave and remain in its bhndtness forever, to go into 
the salt vats and let the 3*OT:ng nieii cut Ikt dead tJesh to 
sausage-meat, if — if only she could g^t Ikt small meed of 
happiness first. 

How she would work for that hap])iuess! TTow slie 
Ivould appreciate it, make tlie most of each least ]>artirle 
of it! But how was she to do it? Wlicre was the jtath? 
She could not vision it. Her eyes sltowed lior only the 
smudge of )Sarj PrancLseo, the smudge of Oakland, whore 
men were breaking heads and killing one another, where 
babies were dying, born and unboTii, and where womeu 
were weej>ing with bruised breasts. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Her va^uo, unreal existence contiuucd. It seemed in some 
pr<*vioiis life-time that Billy had gone away, that another 
lifedJme wciild have to come before he r(^turned. She still 
suffered from insomnia. Long nights pat^.d in succession, 
during whieli she never closed her eyes. At other times 
slid slept througli long stupors, w^aking stunned and 
numbed, scarcely able to open her heavy eyc^s, to move her 
veary limbs. The pressure of the iron band on her head 
ji«,ver relaxed, 8hr* was poorly nourished. Nor had she 
a cent of money. * ^he often went a whole day without 
eating. Once, seventy-two hours elapsed without food 
passing her lips. She dug ctems in the marsh, knocked the 
tin}" oysters from tlie rocks, and gathered mussels. 

And yet, w'hen Bud Strothers (mine to see how she was 
getting along, slie (‘onvim^ed him that all was well. One 
evening after work, Torn came, a^d forced two dollars 
ii[K)n her. He was terribly worried. He would like to 
help more, but SaraK w*as (expecting another baby. There 
had been slack times in his trade because of the strikes 
in the other trades. He did not know what the country 
was coming to. And it was all so simple. All they had 
to do was see things in his way and vote the way he voted. 
Then everybody would get a STjuare deal. Christ was a 
filoeialist, he told her. 

“Christ died t>v(> thousand years ago,” Saxon said. 

“Well?” Tom queried, not catching her implication. 

“Think,” she said, ”think of all the laaen and women 
who died in those twm thousand years, and socialism has 
come yet. And in two thousand years more it may be 
far awrny as ever. Tom, >^ur socialisia never did yon 
ftny good. It is a dream.” 
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^‘It wouldn’t be if ” he began with a flash of resent- 

ment. 

they believed as you do. Only they don’t. Yen 
don’t succeed in making them.” 

‘^But we are increasing every year,” he argued. 

“Two thousand years is an awfully long time,” sfie said 
quietly. 

Her brother’s tired face saddened as he nodded. Then 
he sighed: 

“Well, Saxon, if it’s a dream, it is a good dream.” 

“I don’t want to dream,” was her reply. “I want thin;;<3 
real. I want them now.” 

And before her fancy passed tlie count lesi? griirratici.y 
of the stupid lowly, the liillys and Saxons, tlie Berts an-l 
Marys, the Toms and Saralis. And to what end? Tlio 
salt vats and the grave. i\Iereedes was a hard and wicin d 
woman, but Mercedes w^as right. T}idv,suipid rniist alwt^ys 
be under the heels of the clever ones. Only she, Saxon, 
daughter of Daisy who had written wonderful poems ai.d 
of a soldier- father on a roan war-horse, daughter of lii^? 
strong generations who had won half a world from wii>l 
nature and the savage Indian — no, she ivas not stupid. B 
was as if she sufferet^ false imi)risoninent. There 
some mistake. She would tind the way out. 

With the two dollars she bought a sack of flour ana 
half a sack of potatoes. This relhivcd the monotony ot 
her clams and mussels. Like the Italian and PortugucJ^e 
women, she gather(Ml driftwood and car’rit*d it hoim\ 
though always she did it wdth shained i^ride, timing Jur 
arrival so that it would be after dark. One day, on the 
mud-flat side of tl’c Eoek Wall, an Italian fishing bcKit 
hauled up on the sand dredged from tlie channel. Fro:.! 
the top of the wall Saxon watched the men grouped abort 
the charcoal brazier, eating crusty Italian bread and r 
stew of meat and vegetables, washed down with lor;; 
draughts of thin red wine, * She envied them their fr^*' 
dom that advertised itself in the heartiness of their meal, 
in the tone-s of their chatter and laughter, in the very kxt 
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i? aelf that was not tied always to one place and that car- 
ried them wherever they willed. Afterw^ard, they dragged 
seine across the mud-flais and up on tlio sand, selecting 
I )T themselves only tlie larger ldn<ls of fish. Many thou- 
Kiiads small fisli, like sardines^ they left dying on the 
Sind wh(*ii they saiitjd away. Saxon got a sackful of the 
I'.di, and was eoiri])cIled io make Iwo trips in order to 
c;rry tliem lioine, w’liere she salted them down in a wooden 
T.-?shtul). 

Her lapses of csmseiourness continued. The strangest 
tmng she did while in such condition v’as on Sandy Beach. 
ItiCTii she diseovf'red lit one windy afternoon, lying 

i:i a hole sln^ liad dug. with sacks for blankets. She had 
even roofed the hole in rough fashion by means of drift 
vood and inruMi grass On top of the grass she had 
ph\'\i sand. ^ I 

xinotlier time she came to herself walking across the 
rnrshes, a Inindle of driftwood, ti(‘d with bale-rope, on 
h r shoulder, (diariey Lon^ was walking beside her. She 
rnild see his face in the starlight. Siic wondered dully 
Lew long hr had Ijccu talking, what he had said. Then 
she was curious to lioar what he was saying. She was not 
rn’raid, despit'* his sirength, his wicked nature, and the 
kuicliness and darliuiss of the marsh. 

“L/s a siuimc for a girl like you to have to do this,'^ 
la was saying, appareniiy in repedilion of wdiat he had 
cVeady urg^'i, “Conn* on an’ say the word, Saxon, Come 
on an’ say 1r>e womh” 

Saxon stopped and enn'cliy faced him. 

Listen, Charley Loi g. Billy’s only doing thirty days^ 
and his time aim up. \Anien he gets out your life 
v.c:rt be worlli a pinch of srdt if I tell him you’ve been 
b-:h<‘ring me. Now lisi-eu. If you go right now away 
here, and stay away, I won’t tt*ll him. That’s all 
' ve got to say.'” • 

The big blacliviiiidi slood in scowling indecision, his face 
Pathetic in its ileree yearning, his hands making uncon- 
clutching contractions. 
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‘‘Why, you little, ^all thing, he said desperately, “1 
could break you in one hand. I could — ^why, I could do 
anything I wanted. I don’t want to hurt you, Saxon. 
You know that. Just say the word ” 

“I’ve said the only word I’m going to say,” « 

“God!” he muttered in involuntaiy admiration. “You 
ain’t afraid. You ain’t afraid.” 

They faced each other for long silent minutes. 

“Why ain’t you afraid?” he demanded at last, after 
peering into the surroundmg darkness as if searching for 
her hidden allies. 

“ Because I married a man.” Saxon said briefly. “And 
now you’d better go.” 

When he had gone she shifted the load of v’ood to lier 
other shoulder and started on, in her breast a quiet 
thrill of pride in Bill^^ Though ,b(;hiud prison bars, 
still she leaned against his strength.^ The mere naming 
of him was suflicient fo drive auay a brute like Cliaihy 
Long, 

On the day that Otto Frank wfis hanged she remained 
indoors. The e.vening papers j)ublished the account. There 
had been no reprieve. In Sacramento wris a railroad Gov- 
ernor who might rc])i*ieve or even pardon bank- wreckers 
and grafters, but who dared not lift his ling(‘r for a work- 
ingman. All this Avas the talk of the neighborhood. It 
had been Billy’s talk. It bad been Bert’s talk. 

The next day Saxon started out the Rock Wall, and 
the specter of Otto Frank walktnl by her sidf‘. And AMtli 
him was a dimmer, mistier specter that slui recognized as 
Billy. Was he, too, destined to tread his way to Otto 
Frank’s dark end? Surely so, if the blood and strife eou- 
tinued. He was a fighter. He ftdt he was right in fight- 
ing. It was easy to kill a man. Even if lie did not in- 
tend it, some time, when ho was slugging a scab, the scab 
would fracture his skull om a stone curbing or a cement 
sidewalk. And then Billy Avould hang. That Avas Avhy 
Otto Frank hanged. lie had not intended to kill Tleod.er- 
fion. It was only by accident that Ilendey.soii’s skull 
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fractured. Yet Ottx) Prank had been hanged for it just 
the same. 

She wrung her hands and wept loudly as she stumbled 
among the windy rocks. The hours i)assed, and she was 
lost to herself and her grief. When slie came to slie found 
herself on the far end of the wall where it jutted into 
tlie bay ])etwefn llie Ordiland and Alarncula Moles. But 
she could see no wall. It was the time of the full moon, 
atid the unusual higli tide covered the rocks. She was 
knee deep in tlie water, and about her knees swam scores 
of big rock rats, squeaking and .fighting, scrambling to 
dim]) upon her out of the Hood. Slie screamed with fright 
aad hon*or, and kicked at them. Some dived and swam 
away under water; otiiers circled a])out her warily at a 
disTanee: and one big fellow Laid liLs teeth into her shoe. 
Him she st(*pped on and crushed with her free foot. By 
this time, tliough siil trembling, she was able coolly to con- 
drier the sitiiation. She waded 1o a stout stick of drift- 
wood a few feet away, and with tliis quickly cleared a 
space about herself. 

A grinning small boy, in a small, bright-painted and 
lialf-deeked skiiT, sail(‘<i close in to the wall and let go his 
sheet to S])il! the wdiul. 

^ AY ant to get aboard V' he called. 

she answ^red. ‘‘There arc thousands of big 
rats here. I'm afraid of them.'’ 

Jfe nodded, ran close in, spilled the wind from his sail, 
the boat s way carrying it gently to Lit. 

“Shove out its bow," ho commanded. “That's right, 
T don’t want to break my centerboard. . . . An’ then 

jump aboard in the st(*rn — (piick! — alongside of me." 

She obe^yed, stepping in lightly beside him. He held the 
tiller up with his elbow, pulled iii on the sheet, and as the 
sail filled tlie boat sprang away over the rippling water. 

“You know boats," the boy said approvingly. 

lie was a slender almost ffail lad, of twehm or thirteen 
years, though healtliy enough, 'with suuburncd freckled 
face and large gray eyes that were clear and wistfuL 
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Despite his possession of the pretty boat, Saxon was qtaick 
to sense that he was one of them, a child of the people. 

‘‘First boat I w-as ever in, except ferryboatts,^^ Saxon 
laughed. 

He looked at her keenly. ‘'Well, you tfiLe to it like 
a duck to water is all I can say about il. Where d'ye 
want me to land you?’’ 

“Anywhere.” 

He opened liis nioutli to speak, gave l-er another long 
look, considi'red for a space, then asked suddenly: 

“Got plenty of time?” 

She nodded. 

“All day?” 

Again she nodded. 

“Say — I’ll tell you. I’m goin' out on this A)b to Goat 
Island for rockcod, an’ I’ll come in on tl:e dood this evfn- 
ing. I got plenty of lines an’ bait, tlilii!: to come along? 
We can both lish. And Avhat you catch you can have.” 

Saxon hesitated. The freedom and nioilcn of tie*, sioad 
boat appealed to hvr. Like the sliij.'s sii*‘ had envied, It 
was outbound. 

“Maybe you’ll drowm me,” she par]ey(‘d. 

The boy tbre^v back Jiis head witli pride. 

“I guess I’ve hetm sailin’ many a long day by mys« d, 
an’ I ain't drowned yet.’' 

“All right,” slie consented. “Though remember, I don't 
know anything about boats.” 

“Aw, that's all riglit. Now I'm goiid to go aboct. 

When I say ‘Hard a-lee!’ like that, you duek your head 
so the boom don’t hit you, an’ shift ov^r to the other 
side.” 

He executed the maneuver, Saxon ol/oyc'd, and fouJKi 
herself sitting beside him on the opposite' side of tiie bOid, 
while the boat itself, ou the other lack, was heading to- 
ward Long Wharf where the coal bunkems were, t’d - 
was aglow with admiration/ Ibe more so because the ira- 
ehanies of boat-sailing was to Ler a coinph x and myster.’ * 
ous thing. 
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‘'Where did you learn it all?’’ she inquired. 

"Taught myself, just naturally taught myself. I liked 
it, you see, an’ what a fellow likes he’s likeliest to do. 
This is my second boat. My first didn’t have a center- 
Lsoard. I bought it for two dollars an’ learned a lot, 
thouglf it never stopped leaking. What d ’ye think I paid 
for this one? It’s worth twenty-five dollars right now. 
;wniat d’ye think I paid for it?” 

"I give up,” Saxon said. "How much?” 

"Six dollars. Think of it! A boat like this! Of course 
I done a lot of work, an’ the sail ^^ost two dollars, the oars 
one forty, an’ the paint one seventy -five. But just the 
H:ni)e eleven dollars and fifteen eents is a real bargain. It 
took me a long time saving for it, thougln 1 carry papers 
morning afid evening — tluTc’s a boy taking my route for 
me liiis at’i(*rnoon — 1 give, m ten cents, an’ all the extras 
i!(‘ sells is his; and I’d a-got the boat sooner only I had to 
[>ay for my shorthand lessons. i\1y motlujr wants me to 
Irieome a court reporter. They get sometimes as much as 
twenly dollars a day. But 1 don’t want it. It’s 

d shame to waste the money on the lessons.” 

"What do you want?” she asked, partly from idleness, 
aad yet with genuine curiosity; for she felt drawn to this 
ImV in knee jiants who was so confident and at the same 
dTiie so v;istful. 

"What do 1 want?” he repeated after her. 

Turning his liead slowdy, he followed the sky-line, paus- 
ijig especially wIkui his eyes rested landward on the brown 
(’ontra Costa hills, and seaward, past Alcatraz, on the 
doiden Cate. Tlie wistfulness in his eyes was overwhelm* 
iOg and w('nt to her heart, 

"That,” ho said, sweeping the circle of the world with 
a wave of Lis arm. 

"That?” she queried. 

lie looked at her, perjdexed in that he had not made his 
njeaning clear. • 

” Don’t you ever feel that way?” ho asked, bidding for 
s}mipatLy with his dr^im. "Don’t you sometiries feel 
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you’d die if you didn’t know what’s beyond them hills an’ 
what’s beyond the other hills behind them hills? An’ the 
Golden Gate! There’s the Pacific Ocean beyond, and 
China, an’ Japan, an’ India, an’ . . . an’ all the coral 
islands. You can ^*o anvAvliere out through the Golden 
Gate — ^to Australia, to Africa, to the seal islands, *to the 
North Pole, to Cay)e Horn. AVhy, all thein places are just 
waitin’ for me to come an’ see ’em. I’ve lived in Oab 
land all my life, but I’m not going to live iu Oakland thr 
rest of my life, not by a long shot. I’m goin’ to gel 
away . . . away . . 

Again, as vrords fai](‘d to express the vastness of his 
desire, the wave o£ his arm swept the circle of tlic world 

Saxon thi’illed veith him. She too, save for her earlier 
childhood, had lived in Oakland all her life. And it had 
been a good ])laee in whieh to live . . . until now 

And now, in all its nightmare horror, il rvas a place to get 
away from, as with her people the East had been a place 
to get aw'ay from. And wliy not? The v/orld tugged at 
her, and she felt in toiich with the lad ’s desire. Now tha'. 
she thought of it, her race had m^ver been given to staying 
long in one ])laee. Always it had be^xi on the move. She 
rememhered hack to her mother’s tales, and to the wood 
engraving in her scrapbook where her lialf-clad forebear?, 
sword in hand, leaped from their lean beaked boats to do 
battle on the blood-drenched sands of England. 

‘^Did you ever hear about the .t\iiglo-Saxons?” she 
asked the boy. 

^‘You bet!” His eyes glistened, and he looked at her 
with new interest. “I’m an Anglo-Saxon, every inch of 
me. Look at the color of my eyes, my skin. I’m awful 
white where I ain’t sunburned. An’ my hair was yellow 
when I was a baby. My mother says It’ll be dark brown 
by the time I’m grown up, worse luelc. eJust the same, 
I’m Anglo-Saxon. I am of a lighting race. We ain’t 
afraid of nothin’. This bay — think I’m afraid of it*” 
He looked out over the water with flashing eye of scorn 
^*Why, I’ve crossed it when it was howlin’ an’ when 
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scow schooner sailors said I lied an’ that I didn’t. Huh! 
They were only squareheads. Why, we licked their kind 
thousands of years ago. We lick everything we go up 
against. We’ve wandered all over the world, licking the 
world.* On the sea, on the land, it’s all the same. Look 
at Lord Nelson, look at Davy Crockett, look at Paul Jones, 
look at Clive, an’ Kitchener, an’ Fremont, an’ Kit Carson, 
an’ all of ’em.” 

Saxon nodded, while he continued, her own eyes shin- 
ing, and it came to her what a gloiy it would be to be 
the mother of a man-<‘liild like this. Her body ached with 
the fancied quickening of unborn life. A good stock, a 
good stock, slie tlioiight to herself. Then she thought of 
herself and Billy, healthy shoots of that same stock, yet 
condemned to childlessness because of the trap of the man- 
made world and the^ curse of being herded with the stupid 
Olios. 

She came back to tlie boy. 

^^My father was a soldier in the Civil War,” he was 
tolling her, “a scout an’ a spy. The rebels w^ere going 
to hang him twice for a spy. At the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek he ran half a ’inilo with his captain wounded on his 
back. He’s got a bullet in Lis leg right now, just above 
the knee. Its ben there all these years. He let me feel 
it once. He was a buffalo hunter and a trapper before 
die war. lie was sheriff of his county when he was twenty 
years old. An’ after tlie wnr, v/hen he wms marshal of 
Hiiver City, he cleaned out the bad men an’ gun-fighters. 
He’s ben in almost every slate in the Union. He could 
WTestle any man at the raisings in his day, an’ he waa 
bully of the raftsmen of the Susquehanna when he was 
only a youngster. His father killed a man in a standup 
fight with a blow of his fist when he was sixty years old. 
An’ when he was sevemty-four, liis second wife had twins, 
he died when he was plpwdng in the field with oxen 
when he was ninety-nine years old. He just unyoked vie 
oxen, an’ sat down under a tree, an’ died there sitt’ng up. 
An’ my father s just like him. He’s pretty old now, but 
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lie ain’t afraid of nothing. He’s a regular Anglo-Saxon 
you see. He’s a special policeman, an’ he didn’t do a 
thing to the strikers in some of the fightin’. He had his 
face all cut up willi a rock, hut he broke his club short 
o2 over some lioodUiin’s head.” . 

He pausc'd l>r(\athl(‘ssly and looked at lier. 

‘‘Gee!” lie said. “I’d hate 1o a-ben that hoodlum.” 

“My name is Saxon,” she said. 

“Tour iiameT’ 

“My lii'st name.” 

“Gee!” he cried. “You’re lucky. Now if mine had ben 
only Erling — you know, Erliug tlie J>old — or TTolf, or 
Swell, or Jarl ! ’ ’ 

“What is it?” she Jisked. * 

“Only John,” he admitted sadly. “But I don’t le^ 
’em eail me John. Everybody’s got t(| call me Jack. TV 
scrapped with a dozen fellows that trieJ'l to call me John, 
or Johnnie — wouldn’t that make you si<‘k ? Johnnie!’’ 

They Vv’cre now ofT tlie coal bunkers of Long Wharf, anc 
the boy put the skiff about, heading toward San Francisco. 
They were well out in the open bay. The west wind had 
strengthened and was \vhit(‘ca[)ping tlic strong ebb tide, 
The boat dro\^ merrily along. When splaslios of spray 
fiew aboard, wudding them, Saxon laughed, and the boy 
surveyed her Avith at)i)roval. They passed a ferryboa' 
and the passengo's on the upper deek crowded to one 
side to Avatvh them. In the swell of the slc'aruer’s wake, 
the skiff shipped quarter-full of umier, Saxon picked 
an emi>ty can and looked at the boy, 

“That’s right,” he said. “Go aliead an’ bale out/' 
And, w^hen she liad finished: “We’ll fetch Goat Island! 
next tack. Right tliere off the Torpe(lo Station is where 
we fish, in fifty feet of water an’ the tide runnin’ te 
beat the band. You Vo AAmingiug wet, ain’t you? Ger 
YouVe like your name. YoiiVe a Saxon, all right. Ar*: 
you married?” 

Saxon nodded, and the boy frown(‘d. 

“What’d you want to do that for? Now you can’t war 
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der over the world like I’m going to. You’re tied down, 
You’re anchored for keeps.” 

“It’s pretty good to be man-ied, though,” she smiled. 

‘‘Sure, everybody gets married. But that’s no reason to 
be in a rush about it. Why couldn’t you wait a while, 
iilce me^ I goin’ to get married, too, but not until Fm 
an old man an’ have ben cvcrywheres. ” 

Under the lee of Goat Island, Saxon obediently sittmg 
htill, he took in the sail, and, when the boat had drift»^d 
to a position to suit him, he dropped a tiny anchor. He 
out tile fLsli lines and showed, Saxon how to bait her 
i:oGks with salted minnows. Tlnm they dropped the libes 
lC‘ bottom, where they vibrated in the swift tide, and 
wailed for biles. 

“Theyll*bile preliy soon,” he encouraged. ‘^IVe never 
idled but twi(*-e to ('ateh a mess here. V^liat d ye say we 
eat while we’re wanting?” 

Vainly she protested she was not hungry. He shared 
1 j)S lunch with her woth a, boy’s rigid ccpiity, even to 
:!'e half of a hard-boiled egg and the half of a big red 
.lipple. 

Still the roekeod did not bite. From under the stern- 
^\iu'ets he drew out a eloth-bound book. 

‘‘Free Library,” bo vouchsafed,* as he began to read, 
vdth one hand holdihg the place while with the other he 
\Miitecl for tlie tug on tlic lishline that would announce 
vockcod. 

Sfixon read the title. It was ‘‘Afloat in the Forest.” 

‘‘Listen to this,” lie said after a L'W minutes, and he 
read several pages descriptive of a great flooded tropical 
forest being navigated by boys on a raft, 

‘'Think of that!” he concluded. “That’s the Amazon 
river in flood time in South America. And the world’s 
full of places like that — everywhere, most likely, except 
Oakland. Oakland’s just a jdaee to start from, I guess. 

that's adventure, I want Ho tell you. Just think of the 
i'Jck of them boys ! All the same, some day I’m going to go 
Qver the Andes to the headwaters of the Amazon, ail 
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through the rubber country, an’ canoe down the Amazon 
thousands of miles to its mouth where it’s that wide you 
can’t see one bank from the other an’ where you can scoop 
up perfectly fresh water out of the ocean a liimdrcd miles 
from land.” 

But Saxon was not listening. One pregnant sentcnei^ 
had caught her fancy. Oakland is just a place to start 
from. She had never viewed the city in that light. She 
had accepted it as a place to live in, as an end in itself. 

But a place to start from ! Wliy not ? Why not like any 
railroad station oi* ferry depot? Certainly, as things were 
going, Oakland w^as not a place to slop in. The boy was 
right. It was a place to start from. But to go w^hcrci 
Here she was halted, and she wms driven from the train 
of thought by a strong pull and a series of jerks on the 
line. She began to haul iu, hand under hand, rapidly 
and deftly, the boy encouraging her/uftitil hooks, sinker. _ 
and a big gasping roekcod tumbled into the bottom of the I 
boat. The fish was free of the. hook, and she baited afresh I 
and dropped the line over. The boy marked his i>laee and | 
closed the book. 

'‘They’ll be biting soon as fast as we can haul ’em in," 
he said. 

But the rush of fish did not come immediately\ 

“Did you ever read Captain Mayne Reid?” he asked. 
“Or Captain Marryalt? Or Ballautyne?” 

She shook her head. 

“And you an Anglo-Saxon!'' lie cried derisively. 
*‘Why, there’s stacks of ’em in the Free Library. I have 
two cards, my mother’s an’ mine, an’ 1 draw ’em out all 
the time, after school, before I liaA^e to carry my papers. 

I stick the books inside my shirt, in front, under the siis 
penders. That holds ’em. One time, deliverin’ papers at 
Second an’ Market — there’s an awful tough gang of kids 
hang out there — I got into a fight with the leader. Il« 
hauled off to knock my winll out, an’ he landed squan: 
on a book. You ought to seen his face. An’ then I landed 
on him. An’ then his whole gang was goin’ to jump on 
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ine, only a couple of iron-molders stepped in an' saw fair 
play* I gave 'em the books to hold." 

‘ ^ Who won ? " Sajcon asked. 

‘^Nobody," the boy confessed reluctantly. ‘'T thiiok I 
was liCiJsin' him, but the molders called it a draw because 
lh(? policemen on the beat stopped us when weM only ben 
liglitin' half an hour. But you ought to seen the crowd. 
I bet there was five hundred " 

lie broke off abruptly and began Iiauling in his line. 
Saxon, too, was hauling in. And in the next couple of 
hours they caught twenty pounds of fish between them^ 

That night, long after dark, the little, half-decked skiff 
palled ui> the Oakland Estuary. The wind was fair but 
;ight, and tjhe boat movi d .slowly, towing a long pile which 
tlje boy bad pi(*ked up adrift and announced as worth three 
(loFars anywhere the wood that was in it. The tide 
flooded smoothly under the full moon, and Saxon recog- 
:u.zed the points they passed — ^the Transit slip, Sandy 
f^»raeh, the shipyards, the nail works, Market street wharf. 
Ihe boy took the skiff in to a dilaj)idated boat -wharf at 
tbe foot of Castro street, where the scow schooners, laden 
with sand and gravel, lay hauled to the shore in a long 
rcrw. He insisted upon an equal (Jivision of the fish, be- 
cause Saxon had helj)ed catch them, though he explained 
ra length the ethics of tlotsam to show her that the pile 
Uiis wholly his. 

At Seventh and Pojdar they separated, Saxon walking 
on alone to TTne stre(‘t with her load of fish. Tired though 
she was from tbe long day, slie had a strange feeling of 
welhbeing, and, after cleaning the iish, she fell asleep 
wondering, when gcK)d times came again, if slie could 
T'crsuade Billy to get a boat and go out with her on Sun- 
dr,ys as she bad gone cut that day. 



CIIAPTEE XVII 


Skb slept all willioiit stirring, wiilioiit dreaming 

and awoke naiuraliy and, for the first lime in weeks, re- 
freshed. She felt her old self, as if some depressing 
weight had been lifted, 'or a shadow had been swept away 
from between her and tho sun. Her head vvas elear. Tliv 
seeming iron band that had pressed it so hard was gon-'^. 
She was cheerful. She ovi-u caught herself humming alom] 
as she divided the fish into messes for Mrs. Olsen, Maggiv^ 
Donahue, and herself. She enjoyed gossip with ea/'-l: 
of them, and, returning home, plungect joyfully into the 
task of putting llie neglected house in order. She sam' 
as she work(d, and ever as she sang tlie mngie words e: 
the boy danced and sparkled among the notes: Oalda)’d 
is jusi a place to start from. 

Everything was clear as print. ITer and Billy prob- 
lem was as simple as jn arithmetic problem at school: to 
carpet a room so many feet long, so. many feet wnde: te 
paper a room so many fe(d high, so many feet arouad. 
She had been sick in her head, she had liad strange laps* ", 
slie had ])eei:i irivs}>onsi))lo. Very \vell. AH lliis had 
because of her troubles — trouble, s in wlii<‘h slie had h:i'^ 
no hand in the making, Billy’s ease was liers precisely 
He had behaved strangely because he had hem irr<vsj>on.d- 
ble. And all their troubles were the Iroiddes of tlie In,'?. 
Oakland was the trap. Oakland vras a good place to stprl 
from. 

She reviewed the events of Iser nia.rri(‘d life. The strile'S 
and the hard times liad e;uif^ed everything. If it had ii'>t 
been for the strike of the shopmen and the fight in her froiit 
yard, she w^ould not have lost her baby. If Billy ha i 
not been made desperate by the idleness a^d the hopelcsi 
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fight of the teamsters, he would not have taken to drink- 
ing. If they had not been hard up, they would not have 
taken a lodger, and Billy would not be in jail. 

Her mind was made up. The city was no place for her 
and Billy, no place for love nor for babies. way out 
vras simple. They would leave Oakland. It was the stupid 
that remained and bowed tbcdr heads to fate. But she and 
r^illy were not stupid. They wwld not bow their heads. 

They would go forth and face fate. ^Tv^iere, she did not 

know. But that would come. The world was large. Be- 
yond the cneireiing liills, out through the Golden Gate, 
fcOiTiewhere they would hud wdiat they desired. The boy 
hod becii wrong in one Hiing. She was not tied Oak- 
land, even if she was jncirried. The world was free to 
her and Billy as it had been free to the wandering gen- 
erations before them. It was only the stupid who had 
bren left behind (‘rmywhere in the ra(*e s wandering. The 
Mrong had gone on. Well, she and Billy w^ere strong. 
Tiny would go on, over the brown Contra Costa hills or out 
Ibrough the Golden Gate. 

The day before Billy’s release Saxon completed her 
meager preparations to receive him. Slje w^as without 
money, and, exe(‘[)t for her resolve not to offend Billy in 
rbat way again, she w'^ould have hofrowed ferry fare from 
’•laggie Donahue arid journeyed to San F rancisco to sell 
?ome of her personal pretties. As it was, with bread and 
potatoes and salted sardines in the house, she went out 
at the aftcTiJOon low tide and dug clams for a chowder. 
Also, she gathei’ed a ]»'ad of driftwood, and it was nine 
in the evening vhen slie emerged from the marsh, on her 
shoulder a bundle of wood and a short -handled spade, in 
her free hand the pail of clams. She sought the darker 
of the strvH't at the corner and luirried across the zone 
of eloetric light to avoid detection by tlic neighbor's. But 
a woman canu^ toward Imr, looked shar}>]y and stopped 
in front of her. It was .Mar}". 

^'My God, Saxon!’’ she exclaimed. *‘Is it as bad as 
this?’* 
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Saxon looked at her old friend curiously, with a swift 
glance that sketched all the tragedy. Mary was thinner, 
though there was more color in her cheeks — color of which 
Saxon had her doubts. Mary’s bright eyes were hand- 
somer, larger — too largo, too feverish bright, too restless, 
She was well dressed — too well dre^ssed; and she was suf- 
fering from nerves. She turned her head apprehensively 
to glance inlo the darlaiess behind her, 

‘‘My God!” Saxon br^^athed. ‘'And you . . 
shut her lips, thou began anew, “Come along to th': 
house,” she said. 

“If yoTiVe asliamed to be seen wiili me ’* Mary 

blurted, with one of lee- old quiek ang<‘rs. 

“jSo, no,” Saxon (lisdaiined. “It’s tbe driftwood and 
the clams. I don't wanf. the neigld)ors to know. Come 
along. ’’ ’ 

“A’o; I can’t, 1 M like to, b\it> I enn’t. I've g'u 

to catch the next train to Frisco. I’ve ben waitin’ around 
I knocked at your back door.^ But the housti was dark 
Billy’s still in, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, he gets out to-morrow. ” 

“I read about it in tb.e papers,” Mary went on hur- 
riedly, looking behind her. “I was in Stockton when ir 
happened.” She tiirhed upon Saxon almost savagely, 
*‘Tou don’t blame rne, do you? 1 just couldn’t go back 
to work after bein’ married. I was sick of work. Playe<l 
out, I gueSvS, an’ no good anyway. But if you only knew 
how I hated the laundry even before I got married. It’s 
a dirty world. You don’t dream. Saxon, honest to Gcxl 
you could never guess a hundredth part of its dirtiness. 
Oh, I wish I was dead, 1 wdsh I was dead an’ out of it 
all. Listen — no, I can't now. Tliere’s the down train 
puffin’ at Adeline. I ’ll have to run for it. Can I 
come ” 

“Aw, get a move on, can’t you?” a man’s voice inter- 
rupted. ' 

Behind her the speaker had partly emerged from the 
darkness. No workingman, Saxon could see that — lowe.^ 
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in the world scale, despite his good clothes, than any work- 
ingman. 

‘‘I’m coinin’, if you’ll only wait a second,” Mary pla- 
cated. 

And# by her answer and its accents Saxon knew that 
Mary was afraid of this man who prowled on the rim of 
light. 

Mary turned to her. 

‘‘1 got to beat it; good bye,” she said, fumbling in the 
palm of her glove. 

She caught Saxon's free hand, ’and Saxon felt a small 
hot coin pressed into it. She tried to resist, to force 
it back. 

‘‘No, no,” Mary y, leaded. “For old limes. You can 
do as much for me some day. T'Jl see 3 - on again. Good 
bye.” 

Suddenly, sobbing, she threw her arms around Saxon’s 
waist, crushing the feathers of her hat against the load 
of wood as she pressed lier face against Saxon’s breast. 
Then she tore herself awmy to arm s length, j)assionate, 
quivering, and stood gazing at Saxon. 

“Aw, get a hustle, get a hustle,” came from the dark- 
ness the y)eremplory voie.e of the man. 

“Oh, Saxon!” M^ry sobbed; and ivas gone. 

In the hous( 3 , the lamp lighted, Saxon looked at the 
coin. It was a five-dollar piece — to her, a fortune. Then 
fibe thought of Mary, and of the man of whom she wa^ 
afraid. Saxon regLstereti another black mark against Oak- 
land, Mary was one more destroyed. They lived only 
live years, on the average, Saxon had heard somewhere. 

looked at the coin and tossed it into the kitchen sink. 
When she cleaned the clams, she heard the coin tinkle 
down the vent pipe. 

It was the thought of Billy, next morning, that led 
^hixon to go under the sink, ^unscrew the cap to the catch- 
trap, and rescue the hve-dollar pieee. Prisoners were not 
Well fed, she had l>eeii told; and the thought of placing 
and dry bread before Bill}^ after thirty days of 
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prison fare, was too appalling for her to contemplate. She 
knew how he liked 1o spread his butter on thick, how he 
liked thick, rare steak fried on a dry hot pan, and how 
he liked coffee lliat was coffee and plentj^ of it. 

Not until after nine o’clo(‘k did Billy arrive, she 
was dressed in lier prettiest house gingham to m(‘.et hiirj. 
She peeped on him as he came slowly up the front steps, 
and she would ha\’e run out to him except for a group 
of neighborhood ehildren who were staring from across 
the street. The door opened before liini as his haui] 
reached for the kiiob, and, inside, he closed it by baekincF 
against it, for his arms were filled with Saxon. No, he had 
not had breakfast, nor did he want any now that he liad 
her. He had only stoj>i)ed for a shave. He had stood the 
barber off, and he liad walked all the way from the City 
Hall bceause of lack of the nickel caij«'''are. But he'd Hkn 
a bath most mighty well, and a change of clothes. She 
mustn^t come near him until he was clean. 

When all this was aceomplished, he sat in the kitcljon 
and watched lier cook, noting the driftwood she pub in tlr* 
stove and asking alnmt it. While she inov<Hi cubout, she 
told how she had gatlHT(*d the wood, how slie had managed 
to live and no: be heliglden to the union, and bj’' tfie time 
they were seated at the table slie wjxs telling him about 
her m^^eting with Mary the night before. She did not 
mention the five dollars. 

Billy stopped chewing the first mouthful of steak. Ili^ 
expression frightened her. He s])at the meat out on hi? 
plate. 

“You got tlie mone}^ to buy the meat froin her,” he ac- 
cused slowly. '‘You liad no money, no more tick with the 
butcher, yet here's meat. Am I riglit?” 

Saxon could onlj" bend her head. 

,, The terrifying, ag<dess look Ijad come into liis face, 

^ bleak and passionless glaze into Ins eyes, which she had 
seen on the day at Weasel Park when he had fought 
jvith the three Irishmen. 

^ *^What else did you buy?” he demanded— not roughly- 
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oot angrily, but with the fearful coldness of a rage that 
^‘ords could not express. 

To her surprise, she had grown calm. What did it 
juatter? It was merely what one must expect, living in 
Oakland— something to be left behind when Oakland was 
a thing behind, a place started from. 

‘‘The coffee,’’ she answered. ‘‘And the butter.” 

He emptied his plate of meat and her plate into the 
frying pan, likewise the roll of butter and the slice on the 
table, and on top ho poun^d the contents of the coffee can- 
ister. All this ho carried into the back yard and dumped 
in the garbage can. The coffee pot he emptied into the 
sink. 

‘‘How much of the money you got left?” he next 
wanted to know. 

Saxon had alrcadt^" gone to her purse and taken it out. 

“Tliree dollars ^nd eighty couts,” she counted, hand> 
mg it to him. “I paid forty-live cents for the steak.” 

He ran his eye over the iT'oiiey, counted it, and went to 
me front door. She heard the door open and close, and 
know that the silver had been thing into the street. When 
iie came back to the kitchen, Saxon was already serving 
iiiin fried potatoes on a clean plate. 

“Nothing’s too good for the Robertses.” he said; “but, 
ly God, that sort of truck is too high for my stomach, 
it's so high it stinks.” 

He glanced at the fried potatoes, the fresh slice of dry 
bread, and the glass of water she was placing by his 

plate. 

“It's all right,” she smiled, as he hesitated. “There’s 
aothmg left that’s tainted.” 

He shot a swift glance at her face, as if for sarcasm, 
then sighed and sat down. Almost immediately he was 
tip again and holding out bis arms to her. 

“Fm goiii’ to cat in a minute, but I want to talk to 
you first,” he said, silting ddwn and holding her closely. 
“Besides, that water ain't like coffee. Gettin’ cold won't 
spoil it none. Now, listen. You’re the only one I got 
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in this world. You wasn’t afraid of me an' what I just 
done, an’ I’m glad of that. Now we’ll forget all about 
Mary. I got charity enough. I’m just as sorry for her 
as you. I’d do anything for her. I’d wash her feet for 
her like Christ did. I’d let her eat at my table, an’ sleep 
under my roof. But all that ain’t no reason I should 
touch anything she’s earned. Now forget her. It’s you 
an’ me, Saxon, only you an’ me an’ to hell with the rest 
of the world. Nothing else counts. You won’t never have 
to be afraid of ino again. Whisky an’ I don’t mix very 
well, so I’m goin’ to cut whisky out. I’ve ben clean off 
my nut, an’ I ain’t treated you altogether right. But 
that’s all past. It won’t never happen again. 1 m goin’ 
to start out fresh. 

‘‘Now take this thing. I oughtn’t to acteS so hasty. 
But I did. I oughta talked it over. *But I didn’t. My 
damned temper got the best of me, anf’ you know I got 
one. If a fellow can keep his temper in boxin’, why he 
ean keep it in bein’ married, .too. Only this got me too 
sudden-like. It’s something I can’t stomach, that 1 never 
could stomach. An’ you wouldn’t want mo to any more’n 
I’d want you to stomach something you just couldn’t.” 

She sat up straight on his knees and looked at him, afire 
with an idea. 

“You mean that, Billy?” 

“Sure I do.” 

, *‘Then I’ll tell you something I can’t stomach any more. 
Ill die if I have to.” 

“Well?” he questioned, after a searching pause. 

“It’s up to you,” she said. 

“Then fire away.” 

“You don’t know what you’re letting yourself in for,” 
she warned. “Maybe you’d better back out before it’s too 
late.” 

He shook his head stubbornly. 

“What you don’t w^ant to* stomach you ain’t goin’ to 
stomach. Let her go.” 

“First,” she commenced, “no more slugging of scabs/’ 
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His mouth opened, but he checked the involuntary pro- 
test. 

‘‘And, second, no more Oakland.” 

‘‘I don^t get that last.” 

“No more Oakland. No more living in Oakland. Ill 
(lie if I have to. It s pull up stakes and get out.” 

He digested this slowly. 

“Where?” he asked finally. 

“Anywhere. Everywhere. Smoke a cigarette and think 
it over.” 

Tie shook his head and studied her. 

“You mean that?” he asked at leiiglli. 

“I do. I want to chuck Oaklan*] just as hard as you 
wanted to chu(*.k the bcffsteak, the coffee, and the butter.” 

She could see him braeo himself. Slje could feel him 
brace his very body V' re he an.swere(]. 

“All right then, if that’s what you want. We’ll quit 
Oakland. We’ll quit it cold. God damn it, anyway, it 
never done nothin’ for me, an’ I guess Fni husky enough 
to scratch for us both anywheres. An’ now that’s settled, 
just toll me what you got it in for Oakland for.” 

And she told him all she had thought out, marshaled all 
the facts in her indictment of Oakland, omitting nothing, 
not even her last Ausit to Doctor Ilentloy’s office not 
Billy’s drinking. He but drew lier closer and pij^laimed 
his resolves anew. Tlie time passed. The frie# potatoes 
grew cold, and the stove WM*nt out. 

When a pause came, Diliy stood up, still holding her. 
He glanced at the fried potatoes. 

“Stone cold,” he said, then turned to her. “Gome on. 
Put on your prettiest. We’re goin’ up town for some- 
thing to eat an’ to celebrate. I guess wo got a celebration 
cornin’, secin’ as we’re going to pull up stakes an’ pull 
our freight from the old burg. An’ we won’t have to 
I can borrow a dime from the barber, an’ I got 
enough junk to hock for a blowout.” 

His junk proved to be several gold medals won in his 
fiinateur days at boxing tournaments. Once up town and 
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in the pawnshop, Uncle Sam seemed thoroughly versed in 
the value of the medals, and Billy jingled a handful of 
silver in his pocket as they walked out. 

He was as hilarious as a boy, and she joined in his good 
spirits. When he stopped at a corner cigar store to buy a 
sack of Bull Durham, he changed his niiiid and bought 
Imperials. 

‘‘Oh, Thn a regular devil, he laughed. “Nothing’s too 
good to-day — not even tailor-made smokes. An’ no chop 
houses nor Jap joiuts for yon cui’ me. It’s Barnum’s,’’ 

They strolled to the' restaurant at Seventh and Broad- 
way wliere they liad had llieir vcnlc^g sujeper. 

“Let’s make believe we’re not married,” Saxon sug 
gested. 

“Sure,” lie agreed, “ an’ lain' a private room so as 

the waiter'll have to knock on the do-i/'r^each time, he comes 

in.” 

Saxon demuri'ed at tliat. 

“It will bo too ex[)ensive, Billy. You'll have to tip him 
for the knocking. We 'll take the regular dining room.” 

“Order anything you want,’’ Billy said largely, wlvn 
they were sealed. ‘‘Here’s family porterhouse, a dollar 
an’ a half. What diye say?” 

“And hash-hro\vij^*«], ” slio abetted, “and coffee extra 
special, and some oysters first — 1 want to compare them 
with the rock oysltu’s. ” 

Billy noddl'd, and looki'd up from tlio bill of fare. 

“Here’s imissols bordelay. Try an order of them, toe 
an’ see if they Ix^at your Rock 'Wall ones.” 

‘Why not?” Saxon cried, tur eyes dancing. “ThC' 
world is ours. We’re just travilcrs through this town’ 

“Yep, that’s the stuff,” Billy mutt^med absently, 
vras looking at the theater column. He lifted his eyesf 
from the j)aper. “I\ia{inee at Bell’s. We can get re- 
served seats for a quarter^ Doggone the luck any- 

way ! ’ ’ 

His exclamation was so aggrieved and violent that ' 
brought alarm into her eyes. . 
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‘‘If I'd only thought," he regretted, “we could a-gone 
to the Forum for grub. That's the swell joint where fel- 
lows like Roy Blanchard hangs out, blowin’ the money 
wo sweat for them." 

They Jjought reserved tickets at Bell’s Theater; but it 
w.iS too early for the performance, and they went down 
Broadway and into the Electric Theater to while away 
the time on a moving picture show. A cowboy film was 
rird off, and a French comic; then came a rural drama 
Silaated somev/lierc in the Middle West. It began with a 
farm yard scene. The sun blazed- down on a corner of 
p barn and on a rail^'encc where the ground lay in the 
D- .>tt]ed shade of larj^ trees overhead. Tliere were chick- 
e\s, ducks, .and turkeys, scratching, vmddling. mo\dng 
{^!\/ut. A big sow, f(']]owed by a roly-poi}" litter of seven 
I'dle ones, inarched i.yij(istica]{y through the chickens, root^ 
iLg them out of the wa3^ The hens, in turn, took it out 
oa the little })orkers, pecking them when they strayed too 
tar from tludr inotlujr. 7 \ud over the to;) rail a horse 
icDked drowsily" on, ever and anon, at inaLiiemalically" pre- 
cise intervals, switching a lazy’- tail that flashed high lights 
h the sunshine. 

‘At's a warm day and there are, dies — can’t you just 
fa'l it?" Saxon wliispered. 

‘ Sure. An’ that horses tail! It s llio most natural 
cvvr. Gee! I bet he knows the trick of cuiippin' it down 
0**'!’ the reins. I v/oulunk vender if his name was Iron 

A dog ran upon the scene. icotlicr pig turned tail 

fiiid with short ludicrous ,iiKnps, followed by her progeny 
cio l ymrsued by the <li)g, tied out of the film. A young 
PdH came on, a suii])oniiet luinging down her back, her 
ivltron cauglit up in front and filled with grain whivch she' 
direw to the fluttering fowls, l^igeons il(;w down from the 
of the film and joined in ^the scrambling feast. The 
^og returned, wading scarcely" noticed among the feathered 
^^J'catures, to. wag his tail and laugh op at tlie girl. And, 
rebind, the horse nodded over the rail and switched on- 
10 
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A young man entered, his errand immediately known to 
an audience educated in moving pictures. But Saxon had 
no eyes for tlie love-making, the pleading forcefulness, the 
shy reluctance, of man and maid. Ever her gaze wan- 
dered back to the chickens, to the mottled shade upder the 
trees, to the w^arm wall of the barn, to the sleepy horse 
with its ever recurrent whisk of tail. 

She drew closer to Billy, and her hand, passed around 
his arm, sought his hand. 

*‘Oh, Billy/’ she sighed. just die of happiness in 

a place like that.” And, when the film was ended: "*Vvc 
got lots of lime for Bell's. Let's stay and see that one 
over again.” 

They sat through a repetition of the performance, and 
when t!ie farm yard scene appeared, the longer Saxen 
looked at it the inoi'c it alT<‘>cted heiy And this time she 
took in further details. She saw fields beyond, rollii)^^ 
hills in the haekgrouiid, and a cloud-ilecked sky. Sho 
identified some of the chickens, especially an obstreperous 
old hen wdio resented the thrust of the sow’s muzzle, pm'- 
ticularly peeked at tlie little pigs, and laid about her wi^h 
a vengeance when the grain fell. Saxon looked back across 
the fields to the hills apd sky, breathing the spaciousness of 
it, the freedom, tlie content. Tears welled into her eyes and 
she wept silently, haj)pily. 

“I know a trick that ’d fix that oM horse if he e"ver 
clamped his tail down on me,” Billy whispered. 

‘'^Now I luiow where we're going when we leave Oidi- 
land, ” she informed him. 

“Where?” 

“There.” 

He looked at her, and followed her gaze to the screen- 

“Oh,” he said, and cogitated. '‘An’ why shouldn’t we?” 
he added. 

“Oh, Billy, will you?” 

Her lips trembled in he'r eagerness, and her whij^pt'^ 
broke and ^ras almost inaudible. 

“Sure,” he said. It was his day of royal 
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‘'What you want is yourn, an’ I’ll scratch my fingers off 
for it. An' I’ve always had a hanlcerin’ for the country 
myself. Say ! I 've known horses like that to sell for half 
tiie price, an’ I can cure ’em of the hahit.” 



CHAPTER XVIII 


It was early evening when they got off the car at Sev™ 
enth and Pine on their way home from Bell’s Theater. 
Billy and Saxon did their little marketing together, then 
separated at the corner, Saxon to go on to the house and 
prepare supper, Billy to go and see the boys — the teamsters 
who had fought on in the strike during his month of retire- 
ment. 

‘"Take care of yourself, Billy,” she called, as he started 
off. 

'“Sure,'’ he answered, turning his "face to her over bis 
shoulder. 

Her heart leaped at the smile. It r/as his old, unsullied 
love-smile which she wanted always to see on his fact — 
for which, armed with her own wisdom and the wisdom of 
Mercedes, she would wage the utmost woman s war to pos- 
sess. A thought of this flashed brightly through her brail), 
and it was with a proud little smile that she remembered 
ail her pretty equipment stored at ’home in the bureau 
and the chest of drawers. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, supper ready, all but 
the putting on of the Iamb chops at the vsound of his step, 
Saxon wailed. She heard the gate click, but instead ef 
his step she heard a <mrious and confused scraping ef 
many steps. She Cow to open the door. Billy stood then*, 
but a different Billy from the one she had parted from 
so short a time before. A small boy, beside him, held his 
hat. His face had been fresh-washed, or, rather, drench ‘d, 
for his shirt and shoulders were wet. His pale hair lay 
damp and i>lastered against his forehead, and was dark- 
ened by oozing blood. Both arms hung limply by bi? 

But bis face was composed, and he even grinned 
282 
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all right/' he reassured Saxon. '‘The joke's on 
iTie. Somewhat damaged hut still in the ring." He 

slopped gingerly across the threshold. “ Come on in^ 

fellows. We're ail mutts together." 

He was followed in by the hoy with his hat, by Bud 
{^Irothers and another teamster she knew, and by two 
Strangers. The latter were big, hard-featured, sheepish- 
f^eed men, who stared at Saxon as if afraid of her. 

‘‘It's all right, Saxon," Billy began, but was interrupted 
hy Bud. 

“First thing is to gel him od the bed an' cut his 
(‘othcs off him. Both arms is broke, and here arc the 
ghiks that done it." 

He indicated the tw^i strangers, who sbuffied their feet 
vviih embarrassment and looked more sheepish than ever. 

:5illy sat <lo\vn the bed, and while Baxoii held the 
Ifihip, Bud and the strangers proceeded to cut coal, shirt, 
and undershirt from him. 

‘‘lie wmnldu’t. go to the receivin' hospital," Bud said 
to Saxon. 

“Not on your life," Billy coneur?'ed. “I had 'em send 
for Doc ITentley. He'll be here any minute. Them two 
arms is all I got. Tijey've done pretty well by me, an' 

I gotta do the same by them. No medical students a- 

Iprrnin' their trade on me." 

“But how did it happen?" Saxon demanded, looking 
fr KR Billy to the two strangers, puzzled by the amity that 
so evidently existed among 1h(*in all. 

“Oh, lliey're all right," Billy dashed in. “They done 
it through mistake. They’re Frisco teamsters, an’ they 
ccHiC over to help us — a lot of 'em." 

'idle two leaniste]*s se(m)ed to cheer up at this, and 
tio 'Jed Ilnur heads. 

“Yes, missus," one of them rumbled hoarsely. “It’s all 
£ mistake, an’ . , . well, tjie joke's on us." 

'‘The drinks, anyway," Billy grinned. 

Not only was Saxon not exciteil, but she was scarcely 
V^'^turbed. Wl^at had happened was only to be expected. 
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It was in line with all that Oakland had already done to 
her and hers, and, besides, Billy was not dangerously hurt. 
Broken arms and a sore head would heal. She brought 
chairs and seated everybody. ^ 

“Now tell me what happened,” she begged. “I’m all 
at sea, what of you two hurleys breJiking my husband's 
arms, then seeing liiia iiotiio and holding a love-fest with 
him.” 

“An’ 3’ou got a right,” Hud Strothers assured her. 
“You see, it happened this way ” 

“You shut up. Bud,” Billy broke in. “You didn’t see 
anything of it.” 

Saxon looked to tlic San Prjmeisco teamsters. 

“We’d come over to lend a hand, seein’ as .the Oakland 
boys was gettiii’ some the short end of it,” one spoke up, 
“an’ we’ve sure, learned some scabs /there's better traders 
than drivin’ team. Well, me an’ Jackson Ijiu'e was nosia 
around to see wliat we can s(*(*, Avheri your husband cornoi 
moseyin’ along. When lu' ” 

“Hold on,” Jackson interrii]>ted, “Oet it straight as 
you go along. We reckon we know the boys l>y sight. 
But your liusbajul we ain't never seen around, hiiia 
bein’ * . 

“As 3"ou might s^i\^ X)iit away for a while,” the hrst 
teamster took tlie tale. “8o, when we sees wdiat wo 
thinks is a seal) dotlgin’ away from us an’ lakin’ the short- 
cut through the all^w- ” 

“The allc}' ba('k of Camx)beirs grocery,” Billy cbn‘i- 
dated. 

“Yep, back oC the gro(*ery,” Ihe first teamster 'went on; 
“why, w'c’re sure he’s one of them souandu'ad scabs, hirai 
through Murray aai’ Kc^ady, makin' a sneak to get into 
the stables over lLe back Bmces.” 

“We caught one there, an’ me,” Bud interpolated. 

“So we don’t waste ai.y time,” Jackscui said, addressee: 
himself to Saxon. “We’ve done it before, an’ we know 
now to do ’em up brown an’ tie ’em with baby ribLon. 
So w^e catch your husband right in the alley.” 
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was lookin' for Bud,” said Billy. '^Tlie boys told 
nx? I'd find him somewhere around the other end of the 
aiiey. An’ the first tiling I know, Jackson, liere, asks me 
for a match.” 

^'Au’» right there’s v/hero I get in my fine work,” rc- 
seined the first tcamsUT. 

^'Vniati” asked Saxon. 

‘"That.” The man pointed to the wound in Billy’s 
sc-'ilp. ‘‘I laid ’m out. lie writ down like a steer, 
an’ got up on his knees dippy, a-gaiibiiu’ about some- 
body standin’ on their foot. He din’n't know where 
was al, you see, clean gniggy. An' then 'vve done 

The man,pausHl, t!io tale told 

“Broke both his arms with tlie cro\viaai\” iUid supple- 
monied. ' 

“That's wlieii I com;^- to myself, wlom the ])ones broke,” 
Billy corroborated. “An’ lliere, was the two of ’em givin’ 
me the lia-lia. “rhat’il last you rsorue timi*/ Jackson was 
fayin’. An’ Anson says, 'I’d like to see }ou drive horses 
Kith them arms.’ An’ then Jaeksou says, Mjet’s give m 
something for luck.’ An’ with tliat he fetched me a wal- 
io]> on the jaw ’’ 

“Xo,” corrected Anson, “That wmllop was mine.” 

“Well, it simt me into dreamiaml ovco' again,” Billy 
sip^hed. “An’ when I come to, here was Bud an’ Anson 
an’ Jackson sousin' me at a water trough. An’ then we 
dodged a reporter an’ all come home together.” 

Bud Strothers held up his fist and indicated freshly 
abraded skin. 

“The reporter-guy just insisted on samplin’ it,” he said. 
Then, to Billy: “That’s wliy I cut around Ninth an’ 
up with you dowm on Sixth.” 

A few minutes later Doctor Ilentley arrived, and drove 
Ibe men from the rooms. The]^ wailed till lie had finished, 
lo aasure themselves of Billy’s well being, and then de- 
pJirted. In the kitchen Doctor Ilciilley wmshed his hands 
aad gave Saxon final instructions. . As he dried himself 
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he sniffed the air and looked toward the stove where a pot 
was simmering. 

Clams/ ^ he said. “Where did you buy them?’’ 

“I didn’t buy them,” replied Saxon. “I dug them 
myself.” ^ 

“Not in the marsh?’' he asked with quickened interest. 

“Yes.” 

“Throw them away. Throw them out. They’re death 
and corruption. Typhoid — I’ve got three cases now, ail 
traced to the clams and the marsh.” 

When he had gone, Saxon obeyed. Still another mark 
against Oakland, she reflect ed — Oakland, the man-trap, 
that poisoned those it could not starve. 

“If it wouldn't drive a man to drink,” Bijily groaned, 
when Saxon returned to liim. “Did you ever dream sucli 
luck? Look at all my fights iu Ihf. ring, an’ never a 
broken bone, an’ liere, snap, snap, just 'like that, two arms 
smashed.” 

“Oh, it might bo wors^%’' Saxon smiled cheerfully. 

“I’d like to know Low/’ 

“It might Lave been your neck.” 

“An’ a good jol>. I tell you, Saxon, you gotta show 
me anything worse.” . 

“I can,” she said confidently. 

“W-clI?” 

“Well, wouldn't it be worse if you intended .staying ou 
in Oakland where it might happen again?” 

“I can see myself becomin’ a fanner an’ plowin’ wilk 
a pair of pipe-s1ems like these,” he persisted. 

“Doctor Heiitley they'il be stronger at the break 
than ever before. And you know’' yourself that’s true ef 
clean-broken boims. Now you close your eyes and go lo 
sleep. You’re «all done up, and you need to keej) yoxir 
brain quiet and stop thinking. ” 

He closed his eyes obediently. She slipped a cool bao i 
under the nape of In’s neck and let it rest. 

“That feels good,” he murmured. “You’re so cocA 
Saxon. Your hand, and you, all of you. Bein’ with r 
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is like comin’ out into the cool night after dancin’ in a 
hot room.” 

After several minutes of quiet, he began to giggle. 

‘‘What is it?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothin’. I was just thinkiii’ — thinking of them 
mutts doin’ me up — ^me. that’s done up more scabs than I 
ran remember.” 

Next morning Billy awoke with his blues dissii^ated. 
From the kitchen Saxon heard him painfudly wrestling 
strange vocal acrobatics. 

“I got a new song you never heard,” he told her when 
came in with a cuy) of coffee. “I only remember the 
chorus though, it’s the old man talkin’ to some hobo 
of a hired man that wauls to marry his daughter. Mamie^ 
Ibnt Billy Murphy used to run with before he got hlarried, ' 
used to sing it. It’s a kind of a sobhy song. It used to 
Giways give Mamie the weci;»s. Here’s the way the chorus 
gO(‘s — an’ remember, it’s the old man syjielin’.” 

And with great solemnity and excruciating Hatting, 
sang : 


irc'.'ii r.:r kiiiil*i-]y, 

An' say you ‘Jl <lo no harm, 

An’ ^vIioTJ 1 (lie Jni will to you 
IVIy iittlo house an^ farm — 

?>Ty horpo, 5r\y plo^v, my sheep, my cow. 

An’ all them 111 tie chick' os m Ihe ga-a-rden. 


^‘It s thejr4 little chickens in the garden that gets me,” 
lie exfdaiued. “That’s tiow 1 remembered it — from the 
chickens in the movin’ y)ictures yesterday. An’ some day 
Vv.- U have little cidekei.s in the garden, won’t we, old 

'"And a daiighler, too,” Saxon amplified. 

“An’ I’ll be the old g^^ezer sayin’ them same words to 
th^ hired man,” Biliy carried the fancy along. “It don’t 
teke long to raise a daughter -if you ain’t in a hurry.” 

Saxon took her long-neglected ukulele from its case and 
strummed it into time. 

10 ’*' . 
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“And I’ve a song you never heard, Billy. Tom’s always 
singing it. He’s crazy about taking up government land 
and going farming, only Sarah won’t think of it. He 
sings it something like this: 

“■Wo ’ll have a little farm, 

A pj^, a horse, a cow, 

And 30U will drive the 'wagon, 

And I will drive the plow/^ 

‘‘Only in this ease I fgiiess it’s mo tliai/Jl do the pdow- 
Billj^ aj>proved. /^Say, Saxon, sing ‘Harvest Days.’ 
That’s a farmer’s song, too.” 

After that she feared t]ic cofTee was growing cold and 
comi^elled Billy to take it. In the heli)lessn0vss of two 
broken arms, he had to be fed like a baby, ancl as she fed 
him they talked. 

tell you one thing,” Billy sakT, between mouthfuls. 
‘‘Once we get settled down in the eouutry you’ll have that 
horse you’ve ben wishin’ for all your life. An’ it’il be 
all your own, to ride, drive, sell, or do anything you want 
with. ’ ’ 

And, again, lie ruminated: “One thing that’ll come 
handy in the country is that I know horses; that’s a big 
start. I can always get a job at that — if it ain’t at union 
wages. An’ the otluT things about ’farmin ’ I can leara 

fast enough. yay, d'ye remember that day you iirst 

told me about w^'intin’ a horse to ride all your life?” 

Saxon remembered, and it was only by a severe struggle 
that she was able to keep the tears from w^elllng into her 
eyes. She seemed bursting wutli happiness, and she was 
remembering many things — all the warm promise of life 
with Billy that had boon hers in the days before hard 
times. And now the promise \vas renewed again. Since 
its fulfillment had not come to them, they were going away 
to fulfill it for themselves and make the moving pictures 
come true. • 

Impelled by a half-feigned fear, she stole away into the 
kitchen bedroom wdiere Beii; had died, to study her face m 
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the bureau mirror. No, she decided; she was little 
changed. She was still equipped for the battlefield of love. 
Beautiful she was not. Slic knew that. But had not 
Mercedes said that the great women of history who had 
won men had not been beautiful? Amd yet, Saxon in- 
sisted, &s she gazed at her reneclion, she was anything but 
unlovely. She studied her wide gray eyes that were so 
very gray, that were alwa^’^s alive with light and vivacities, 
where, in the surface and deptlis, always swam thoughts 
fluttered, thoughts that sank dowm and dissolved to give 
place to other Ihouglits. The brows were excellent — she 
realized that. Slenderly j>eticilcd, a little darker than her 
light brown hair, tliey just filted her irregular nose that 
was feminine but not weak, lliat if anytliing was piquant 
and that ptcturesqurly might be declared impudent. 

She could see that h(»r face was sliglilly thin, that the 
red of h(T lips was liot (piite so red, and that she had 
lost some of her quick coloring. But all that would come 
back again. Her mouth was not of tlie rosebud type she 
saw in the magaziijt\s. She paid x^artieular attention to 
it. A pleasant mouth it was, a mouth to be joyous with, 
a mouth for laughter and to make laughter in others. 
SLc deliberat(dy experimented with it, smiled till the cor- 
ners dented deeper. And she knew that wlnm she smiled 
lier smile was provocative oi smiles. She laughed with her 
eyes alone — a trick of hers. Slie thre^w back her head 
and laughed with eyes and mouth together, between her 
i»pri*ad lips showing tlic evtm rows of strong white teeth. 

And she remembered Billyhs pwaise of her teeth, the 
night at Germania Hall after hie had told Charleys Long 
be v:as standing on his foot. “Not big, and not little dinky 
teeth either,’’ Billy had said, “ ... just 

J’iglit, and they fit you,” Also, he had said that to look 
M them made him huiigiy, and that they^ were good 
^tiough to eat. 

•^he recollected all the compliments he had ever paid 
Beymnd all treasures, these were treasures to her — 
Ibe love phrases, praises, and admirations. He had said 
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her skin was cool — soft as velvet, too, and smooth as silk, 
Sho rolled up her sleeve to the shoulder, brushed her 
cheek with the white skin for a test, with deep scrutiny 
examined the fineness of its texture. And he had told 
her that she was sweet; that he hadn't known what it 
meant when they said a girl was sweet, not untirhe had 
known her. And he had told her that her voice wai? 
cool, that it gave him the feeling her hand did when it 
rested on his forehead. Her voice went all through him, 
he had said, cool and fine, like a wind of coolness. And he 
had likened it to the first of the sea breeze setting in in 
the afternoon afier a scorching hot morning. And, also, 
when she talked low, that it was round and sweet, like the 
'cello in the Macdonough Theater orchestra. 

He had called her his Tonic Kid. He had called her a 
thorougiibred, clean-cut and spirited,^ all fine nerves and 
delicate and sensitive. He had liked the way she carried 
her clothes. She carried them like a dream, had been his 
way of putting it. They were part of her, just as much as 
the cool of her voice and skin and the seent of her hair 

And her figure! She got upon a ehair and tilted tlie 
mirror so that she could see herself from hips to feet. She 
drew her skirt back and up. The slender ankle was just as 
slender. The calf had lost none of its delicately mature 
swell. She studied her hips, her waist, her bosom, her 
neck, the poise of her head, and sighed contentedly. Billy 
must be right, and he had said that she was built like a 
French woman, and that in the matter of lines and forin 
she could give Annette Kellermaii cards and spades. 

He had said so many things, now tliat she recalled them 
all at one time. H^r lips! The Sunday he proposed he 
had said: like to watch your lips talking. It's fiiuny, 

but every move they mako looks like a tickly^ kiss." And 
afterward, that same day: “You looked good to me from 
the first moment 1 sjK)tted you." 11 liad praised 
housekeeping. He had said he fed better, lived more coai' 
fortably, held up his end with the f^dlows, and savtd 
money. And she remembered that day when he had. 
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crushed her in his arms and declared she was the greatest 
little bit of a woman that had ever eorne down the pike* 

She ran her eyes over all herself in the mirror again^ 
leathered herself together into a whole, compact and good 
{0 loob npon — delicious, she knew. Yes, she would do, 
Magnificent as IMlly was in his man w^ay, in her own way 
ylie was a mat('lL for him. Yes, she had done well by 
|>illy. She deserved much — all lie could give her, the 
best he could give her. But she made no blunder of ego- 
tism* Frankly valuing herself, she as frankly valued 
him. When he was himself, his real self, not harassed by 
rrouble, not pinched by ■»liO trap, not maddened by drink, 
i:or man-boy and lover, he wms w’orth all she gave him 
or could give him. 

Saxon gave iierself a farewell look. No. She was not 
utjad, any more tha'n was Billy’s love dead, than was her 
love dead. All that was needed was the proper soil, and 
tiieir love would grow and blossom. And they were turn- 
Kfg their backs upon Oakland to go and seek that proper 
?5oil. 

''Oh, Billy!’’ slie called through the partition, still 
Standing on the cliair, one liand tipping the mirror for- 
ward and hack, so that she was able to run her eyes from 
tfie reflection of her ankles and calves to her face, warm 
with color and roguishly alive. 

"Yes?” she heard liim answer. 

"I’m loving myself ” she called back. 

"What’s the game?” came his x>uzzled query. "What 
sre yon so stuck on yourself for!” 

"Because you love me,” she answered, "I love every 
hit of me, Billy, boi'ause . . . because . . . well, 
because you love every bit of me.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


Betwef.n feeding and caring for Billy, doing the house- 
work, making plans, and sidling her store of pretty needle- 
work, the days flew hajipily for Saxon. Billy's consent to 
sell her pretties had been hard to get, but at last she suc- 
ceeded in coaxing it out of hinn 

only the ones I haven't used," she urged; ‘'and 
1 can always make more when we get settled somewhere.'’ 

What slie did not sell, along with the household linen 
and hors and Billy's spare clothing, she arranged to store 
with Tom. 

“Go ahead," Billy said. “This is your pienie. What 
you say goes. You're Ilobinson Crusoe an' I'm your maxi 
Friday. I\Iade up jour mind yet wliich way you're goin' 
to travel?" 

Saxon shook lier head. 

“Or how?" 

She held up one foot and then the other, encased in 
stout walking slioxvs whicli she had begin] that morning to 
break in about the liouse. 

“Shank's mare, eh?" 

“It’s the v^^ay our people came into the West," she said 

proudly. 

“It'll be regular trampin’, though," he argued. “An' 
I never heard of a woman tramp." 

“Then here's one. Why, .Billy, there’s no shame in 
tramping. My mother tramped most of ttic way across 
the Plains. And Viost ev^^Tybody else's motlter tram prd 
across in those days. 1 don't care what peoxde will tliinh 
I guess our race has been on the tramp since the beginning" 
of creation, just like we'll be, looking for a piece of land 
that looked good to settle dov/n on." 

292 
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After a few days, wlien his scalp was sufficiently healed 
and the bone-knitting was nicely in process, Billy was able 
to be up and about. lie was still quite helpless, however, 
with both his arms in splints. 

Ooctgr Hentle}’' not only agreed, but himsell suggested, 
that his bid slioiild wait against better times for settle- 
ment. Of government laud, in response to Saxon’s eager 
fjUestioning, he faiew nothing, except that he had a hazy 
idea that the days of government land \^‘ere over. 

Torn, on the contrary, was coiiiidcnt that there was 
jdenty of government land. He -talked of Honey Lake, 
ol‘ Sbasta County, and ol Ilumboidt. 

you can’t Uvl.le it at this time of year, with 
v> inter comjn’ on,” he advised Saxon. “The thing for 
yon to do is head soulk for warnier weather — say along 
tlic coast. It don’t snow down tl}ere. I tell you what 
yoLi do. Co down by Ran Jose and Salmas an’ come out 
on the coast at Sloiitenw. >Soulh of that you’ll find gov- 
(‘rument land mixed up with forest reserves and Mexican 
mieheros. It’s pretty wild, wiilioiit au}^ roads to speak 
of All they do is handle cattle. But there’s some fine 
redwood canyons, with good patches of farming ground 
that run right down to the ocean. I was talkin’ last year 
with a fellow that’s hen all through there. An’ I’d a-gone, 
like you an’ Billy, only Rarah %vouIdn’t hear of it. There’s 
g:oid down tluTe, too. Quite a bunch is in there pros- 
pectin’, an’ two or three good mines have opened. But 
Hull’s farther along and in a ways from the coast. You 
night take a look ” 

Saxon shook her head. “We’re not looking for gold but 
f»r chickens and a place to grow vegetables. Our folks 
had all the chance for gold in the early days, and what 
luive they got to show for it?” 

guess you’re right,” Tom conceded. “They always 
played too big a game, an’ missed the thousand little 
chances right under their nose. Look at your pa. I’ve 
hfard him tell of selling three Market street lots In San 
Brancisco for fifty dollars each. They’re worth five hun- 
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dred thousand right now. An’ look at Uncle Will. He 
had ranches till the cows come home. Satisfied? No. He 
wanted to be a cattle king, a regular Miller and Lux. An’ 
when he died he was a night watchman in Los Angeles 
at forty dollars a month. There’s a spirit of the times, an’ 
the spirit of the times has changed. It’s all big business 
now, an’ we’re the small potatoes. Why, I’ve heard oiir 
folks talk of livin’ in the Western Eeserve. That was all 
around what s Ohio now. Anybody could got a farm 
them days. All they had to do was yoke their oxen an’ go 
after it, an’ the racific Ocean thousands of miles to the 
west, an’ all them thousands of miles an’ millions of farms 
just waitin’ to be took up. A hundred an’ sixty acres? 
Shucks ! In the early days in Oregon theyo talked su 
hundred an’ forly acres. 

“That was the spirit of them times — free land, an’ 
plenty of it. But when we reached the Pacific Ocean them 
times was ended. Big business begun; an’ big business 
means big business men; an’ every big business man means 
thousands of little men without any business at all except 
to work for the big ones. They’re the losers, don’t you 
see? An’ if they don’t like it they can lump it, but it 
won’t do them no good. They can’t yoke up their oxen 
an’ pull on. There’s no place to pull ou. China’s over 
there, an’ in between ’s a mighty lot of salt water that’s 
no good for farmin’ purposes.” 

“That’s all clear enough,” Saxon coinmented. 

“Yes,” her brother went on. “We can all see it after 
it’s happened, when it’s loo late.” 

“But the big men were smarter,” Saxon remarked. 

“They were liickjer,” Tom contended. “Some won, but 
most lost, an’ just as good men lost. It was almost 
a lot of bo3^s scramblin’ on the sidewalk for a handful 
of small change. Not that some didn't have far-seeiji 
But just take your j)a, foi\ example. He come of good 
Down East stock that’s got business instinct an’ can add 
to what it’s got. Now suppose your pa liad developed a 
weak heart, or got kidney disease, or caught, rheumatism, to 
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he couldn’t go gallivantin’ an’ rainbow chasin’, an’ fightin* 
an’ explorin’ all over the West. Why, most likely 
he’d a settled down in San Francisco — ^he’d a-had to — 
an’ held onto them three Market street lots, an^ bought 
more lots, of course, an’ gono into steamboat companions, 
an’ stock gamblin’, an’ railroad buildin’, an’ Comstock- 
ttinneiin’. 

“Why, he’d a-become big business himself. I know ’m. 
He was the most energetic man I ever saw, think quick 
as a wink, as cool as an icicle an’ as wild as a Comanche. 
Yvliy, he’d a-cut a swath through the free an’ easy big busi- 
Ee.ss gamblers an’ pirates of them days; just as he cut a 
swath through llic hearts of the ladies when he went gal- 
lopin’ past on that big horse of his, sword clatterin’, spurs 
, jinglin’, his long hair flyin’, straight as an Indian, clean- 
built an’ graceful as a bJue-eyed prince out of a fairy 
book an’ a Mexican caballero all rolled into one; just as 
be cut a swath through the Johnny Rehs in Civil War 
days, chargin’ with his men all the way through an’ back 
again, an’ yellin’ like a wild Indian for more. Cady, that 
helped raise you, told me about that. Cady rode with 
your pa. 

“Why, if your pa’d only got laid up in San Francisco, 
he would a-beii one of the big men of the West. An’ in 
that case, right now, you'd be a rich young woman, trav- 
ciin’ in Euroj)e, with a mansion on Nob Hill along with 
the Floods and Crockers, an’ boldin’ majority stock most 
likely in the Fairmount Hotel an’ a few little concerns 
like it. An’ why ain’t you? Because your pa wasn't 
smart? No. Ilis mind was like a steel trap. It’s because 
he was filled to burstin’ an’ spillin’ over with the spirit 
of the times: because he was full of fire an’ vinegar an’ 
couldn’t set down in one place. That’s all the difference 
between you an’ the young women right now in the Flood 
s'ukI Crocker families. Your JFather didn’t catch rbeuma- 
fcm at the right lime, that's all.” 

Saxon sighed, then smiled. 

*‘Just the sa]pe, I’ve got them b»jateu,” she said. “The 
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Miss Floods and ]\Iiss Croekors can’t marry prizefighters, 
and I did."’ 

Tom looked at lier, taken aback for the moment, with 
admiration, slowly at first, growing in his face. 

“Well, all I got to say/' he eimnciated solemnly, “is 
that lUlly’s so lucky he don’t know how lucky he is.” 

Not until Hoetor Tientiey gave the word did the splints 
come ol? Hilly s arms, and Saxon iiisisled upon an addi* 
tional two weeks’ ilelay so tliat no risk would be run. 
Th€\so two weeks would complete anotlicr month’s rent, 
and the landlord Inul agret'd to wait payment for the last 
two months until Hilly was on his fv.vX again. 

Salinger’s aw'aited the day set by Saxon for/aking back 
their furniture. Also, tlicy had retnrxied to Hilly seventy- 
five dollars. 

“The rest you've paid v;ill be rent,” the collector told 
Saxon. “And the furniture’s S(‘eond hand now, too. The 
deal will be a loss 1o Salinger’s, and they didn’t have lo 
do it, either; you know that. So just remember they’ve 
been pretty square with you, and if you start over again 
don't forget them,” 

Out of this sum, and out of what was realized from 
Saxon’s pretties, tliey were able to pay all their 
small bills and ycd have a f(‘w dollars remaining in 
pocket. 

“I hate owin’ things worse’ll pf/Lsori,” Billy said to 
Saxon. “An’ now we don’t owe a soul in this world ex- 
cept the landlord »an’ Doc Tlentlcy.” 

“And neithf^r of them can afford to wait longer than 
they have to,” she said. 

“And they won't,” Hilly answered quietly. 

She smiled her approval, for slie shared with Billy his 
horror of debt, just as both shared it with that early tide 
of pioneers with a Puritan ethic, which had settled tho 
West. 

Saxon timed her opportunity when Billy was out of the 
house to pack the chest^^ of drawers which had crossed 
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Atlantic by sailing ship and the Plains by ox team. She 
kissed the bullet hole in it, made in the fight at Little 
Meadow, as she kissed her father’s sword, the while she 
visioned him, as she always did, astride his roan war- 
horse. ♦'With the old religious awe, she pored over her 
mother’s poems in the scra))-l)Ook, and clasped her moth- 
cr's red satin Spanish girdle about her in a farewell em- 
brace. She tinpaeked the scrap-book in order to gaze s 
last time at the wood engraving of the Vikings, sword in 
hand, leaping upon the English sands. Again she identi- 
fied Billy as one of tlie Vikings, aild pondered for a space 
en the strange wanderings of the seed from which she 
n]irang. Always had h^r race been land-hungry, and she 
took delight in believing she had bred true; for had not 
.she, despite her life jmssed in a city, found this same 
land-hunger in her'/ And was she not going forth to sat- 
isfy that hunger, just as her people of old time had done, 
as her father and mother before her? She remembered 
luT mother’s tale of hoAv the promised lard looked to them 
i<s their battered wagons and weary oxen dropped down 
through tlie earl.y winter snow\s of the Sierras to the vast 
and flow'ering sun-land of California. In fancy, herself 
a child of nine, she looked down from the snow^ heights 
as her mother must have look(‘/] down. She recalled and 
repeated aloud cne of her motbt r’s stanzas: 

as a 'ivUnPInte’s airy strains 
Vaur .irertiv* mufc has hairurd lo sing, 

At^I Califoriiia ’s bouiulliGS plains 
I‘roiOiJg the >oft autos oohulng. ^ 

She sighed ha]»})i]y and dried her eyes. Perhaps the 
liard times were past. Perhaps they had eonstiiuted her 
hlains, and she end Billy had won safely across and were 
'^von then elinihing the hiiernis ore they dropped down into 
the ])leasant vaJhy land. 

Salinger’s wxigon w'as at the house, taking out the fur- 
niture, the moiling they left. Th<e landlord, standing at 
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the gate, received the keys, shook hands with them, and 
wished them luck. 

“TouVe goiu’ at it right,” he congratulated them 
‘‘Sure an^ wasn't it under me roll of blankets I tramped 
into Oakland rnes(df fort}" year ago? Ihiy land, like me, 
when it's cheap. Jt’ll keep you f]*om llie poorhouse in 
your old age. There's phmty of new towns springin' ip.- 
Get in on the ground floor. The work of your hands’]; 
keep you io food an' under a roof, an' the land'll mab' 
you well to do. An' you know irie addres.s. .AVhen yo'j 
can spare send me along that small bit of rent. An' good 
luck. An' don'l mind what people think. ’Tis them that 
locks that finds ” 

Curious neighbors peeped from behind th*{' blinds as 
Billy and Saxon strode up tbe street, while the cliildreo 
gaiX‘d at them in gaping astonishment. On Billy's batk, 
inside a painled canvas tarpaulin, was shmg the roll of 
bedding. Inside tlie roll were changes of underclothing 
and odds and ends of necessaries. Outside;, from the lash- 
ings, depended a frying pan and cooking pail. In his hand 
be carried the cofTet' pot. Saxon carried a small telescope 
basket protected by black oilcloth, and across her back was 
the tiny ukiileie case, 

^‘AYe must look like holy frights,'' Billy grumbled, 
shrinking from ev(^ry gaze that w^as bent upon him. 

“It’d be all riglil, if we \vere going camping,” Saxon 
consoled. 

“Onlj" W(‘Ve not.” 

“But they don't know that,” she continued. “It’s only 
you know that, and what you think they’re thinking isnl 
v/hat they're thinking at all. Most probably they think 
we're going camping. And the best of it is wc are going 
camping. AVe are! AYe are!” 

At this Billy cheered up, though he muttered his 
intention to knock the block, off of any guy that got fresb 
He stole a glance at Saxon. Her checks w^ere red, her 
eyes glowdng. 

‘^Say,” he said suddenly. “I seen an opera once, wht're 
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fellows wandered over the country with guitars slung on 
their backs just like you with that strummy-strum. You 
made me think of them. They was always siiigin’ songs.” 

“That’s what I brought it along for,” Saxon answered. 
“And When we go down country roads wo ’ll sing as we 
go along, and we’ll sing by the campfires, too. We’re going 
camping, that’s all. Taking a vacation and seeing the 
country. So why shouldn’t we have a good time? Why, 
we don’t even know whore we’re going to sleep to-night, 
or any night. Think of the fun!” 

“It’s a .sporting proposition all right, all riglit,” Billy 
considered. “But, just the same, let’s turn off an’ go 
around the block. There s .some fellows I know, standin’ 
up there on the. next corner, an’ I don’t waul to knock 
ihir blocks*off.’’ 
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CHAPTER I 


The elo-ctrie car ran as far as Haywards, but at Saxon a 
suggestion they got off at San Leandro. 

‘Ht doesn't matter where we start w^alking/' she said, 
‘‘for start to walk somewhere wc must. And as we're 
looking for land and fhiding out about land, the quicker 
we begin to investigate the better. Besides, we want to 
imow all about all kinds of land, close to the big cities as 
vvt'Il as back in the moiiutains.’’ 

'^Gec; — this musL be I lie I^orehug(‘eze headquarters,’^ 
was Billy’s reiteratfid eomment, as they walked through 
San Leandro. 

*Ht looks as though they'd crowd our kind out,” Saxon 
adjudged. 

“Some tall crowdin’, I guess,” Billy grumbled. “It 
looks like the frcie-born A.meriean ain’t got no room left 
in his own land.” 

“Then it’s his own fault,” Saxon said, with vague as- 
fierity, resenting conditions she w-as just beginning to 
msp. 

'Oh, I don’t know about that. I reckon the American 
do what the Porchugeeze do if he wanted to. Only 
don’t wuint to, thank God. He ain’t much given to 
like a pig olTeri leavin’s.” 

“Not in the countiy, maybe,” Saxon controverted. 
^Oiut I’ve seen an awful lot of Americans living like pigs 
b the eiti('s.” 

Billy grunted unwilling assent. “I giK'ss they quit the 
farms an' go to the city for something belter, an’ get it 
hi the neck.” 

“Look at all the child nmV’ Saxon cried. “School’s 
kdting out. And nearly ail are I'orluguese, Billy, not 

korchugeeze. Mercedes tanght me the right way.’’ 

* * 
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''They never wore glad rags like tliem in the old coun- 
try/^ Billy sneered. "They had to come over here to get 
decent clothes and dt^eeiit grub. They’re as fat as butter- 
balls.” 

8a,xon nodded affirmation, and a great light scemerj 
suddenly to kindle in her understanding. 

"That\s tile veiy jjoint. lUlly. They're doing it — doiag 
it farming, too. Strikes don’t hollier them/' 

"You don’t call that dinky gard^niin' farming, ” he ob 
jectod, poiiiling to a pmee cf land barely the size of au 
acre, Avliieh they were fiassing. 

"Oh, your ideas are still big,” she Innghed. "You ro 
like I'nele Will, who owned thousands of acres and wantee 
to own a million, and who v/oinid up as night watchman 
That’s w’hat wnis tlie troidih' wiili all ns American^ 
Everytliing large scale. Anything less than one hundreu 
and sixt.y acres W'as small scale.” 

"Just llie same,” Billy ladd slubbornly, "lai’ge scales 
a whole lot beiier'ii small s<'ale like all tiiese dinky gar 
dens ” 

Saxon siglicd. 

"I don't know which is the dinkier,” she observed 

finally, “ ovning a ft'W little acres and the team yoiiVe 

driving, or not owning any a*mes and driving a team 
somebody cdse owns for wages.” 

Billy winced. 

"Co on, Robinson Ciaisoe,” he growled good naturedly. 
"Rub it in good an’ phmty. An’ the worst of it is it> 
correct. A hell of a free-born American I’ve been, a- 
drivin’ otber folkses’ teams for a livin’, a-strikin’ and 
a-sluggin’ scabs, an’ not bein’ able to keep up with the 
installments for a few sticks of furniture. Just the same 
I was sorry for one thing. I hated 'worne’n Sam Hill to 
see that Morris cliair go back — you lik.ed it so. We dii 
a lot of honeymoonin’ in that chair.” 

They were well out of San Leandro, walking through 
a region of tiny holdings — ^"farmlets,” Billy called them 
and Saxon got out her, ukulele to cheer lijrn with a song. 
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First, it was ‘‘Treat my daughter kind-i-ly,’** and then 
she swung into old-fashioned darky camp-meeting hymns, 
beginning with: 

^*OhI de Judgmen' Day am rollin' roun% 

Kollin', yos» a-rollin', 

•I hoar tho trumpets' a'v\ful soun% 

Dollin', yes, a-rollin'. " 

A big touring car, cir.sljijig past, tlirew a dasty pause^ 
in lier singing, and Saxon delivered herself of her latest 
wisdom. 

“Now, Billy, remember vveVe not going to take up with 
the first piece of land see. We've got to go into thia 
with our eyes open ' 

“An^ thej?^ ain't open yet/’ ho agreed. 

‘'And \ve/ve got to g(‘t th(‘m open. ‘ 'Tis them that 
looks that finds.’ There’s lots of time to learn things. We 
don’t care if it takes months and moiitlis. We’re foot- 
loose. A good start is better than a doztm bad ones. We’ve 
j:[t)t to talk and find out We 'll talk with everybody we 
aiK^t. Ask questions. Ask everybody. It’s the only way 
to find out.” 

”1 ain't iriueh of a hand at a.iiii’ quesLioiis, ” Billy de- 
murred. 

'‘Then I’ll ask,” she cried, 'AVcVe got to win out at 
this game, and the way is to know. Look at all these 
Portuguese. Where arc all the Americans? They owned 
the land first, after the Mexicans. What made the Amer- 
icajis clear out? How do the Portuguese make it go? 
Don’t you see. We’ve got to ask millions of questions.’'’ 

She stnunmed a few chords, and then her clear sweet 
voice rang out gaily: 

gnine back to Dixie, 
t ’3 gv\ in(' back to Dixie, 

I \s gwirio Vvlu re de oraru^e lilossoins gro".T, 

Por 1 beiir de chiihin caljin', 

I pee de pad tears failin’ — 

My heart’s turned back to Dixie, 

An’ I inuB’ go/' 
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She broke off to cxelaim: ‘'Ohl What a lovely place! 
See that arbor — just covered with grapes!’^ 

Again and again she was attracted by the small places 
they passed. Now it was: ‘^Look at the flowers!'’ or*. 
"‘My! those vegetables!” or: “See! They've got a cow!” 

Men — Americans — driving along in biiggie^s or ruu- 
aboiits looked at >Saxon and Billy curiously. This Saxo^ 
could brook far easier than could Billy, who would niu-,- 
ter and grumble deep in his tliroat. 

Beside the road they came upon a lineman eating 
lunch. 

“Stop and talk/’ Saxon whispered. 

“Aw, wdjat's the good? He's a lineman. What’d he 
know about farmin’?” « 

“You never can tell. He s our kind. Qo ahead. Bill; 
You just sjaeak to him. He isn’t working now anj^way, 
and he’ll be more likely to talk. See that tree in there, 
just inside the gate, and the way the bramdies are grown 
together. It’s a curiosity. Ask him about it. That’s a 
good w^ay to get started.” 

Billy stopped, wdien they were alongside. 

“How do you do/’ he said gruffly. 

The lineman, a young fellow, j>auscd in the cracking 
of a hard-boiled egg to stare up at the cou])lc. 

“How do you do,” he said. 

Billy swung his pack from liis shoulders to the groan/ 
and Saxon rested her tele.scope basket. 

“Peddlin’?” the young man asked, too discreet to pa: 
his question directly to Saxon, yet dividing it between 
her and Billy, and cocking his eye at the covered basket. 

“No,” she spoke up quickly, “WeVe looking for land 
Do you know of any around here?” 

Again he desisted from the egg, studying them with 
sharp eyes as if to fathom their financial status. 

“Do you know what land sells for around here?” 
asked. 

^*No,” Saxon answered. “Do you?” 

‘‘I guess 1 ought to., I wms born here. ^ And land bk" 
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this all around you runs at from two to three hundred to 
four an^ five hundred dollars an acre.” 

^"Whew!” Billy whistled. ‘"I guess we don’t want 
none of it.” 

‘ ‘ But what makes it that high ? Town lots ? ' ’ Saxon 

wanted to know. 

*'Nope. The Porchugeeze make it that high, I guess.” 
thought it was pretty good land that fetched a him- 
rlred an acre,” Billy said. 

'‘Oh, them times is past. They used to give away land 
once, an’ if you was good, throw in all the cattle runnin’ 
on it.” 

^'IIow about government land around here?” was BiJy s 
ne^t query. ^ 

“Ain’t none, an’ never was. This was old Mexican 
f., cants. My grandfather bougiit sixteen Imndred of the 
best acres around here for fifteen hundred dollars — five 
huudred down an' the balance in five years without inter- 
est< But that Avas in the early days, lie come West in 
’48, tryin’ to find a country without chills an' fever.” 
found it all right,” said Billy. 

“You bet he did. An’ if him an’ father’d held onto the 
land it’d ben belter than a gold mine, an’ I wouldn’t be 
Forkin’ for a livin’. Wliat’s your business?” 

“Teamster.” 

“Ben in the strike in Oakland?” 

“Sure thing, I've teamed there most of my life.” 

Here the two men wandered ofi: into a discussion of 
muon affairs and tlie strike situation ; but Saxon refused 
to be balked, and brought back the talk to the land. 

“ How w^as it the Portuguese ran up the price of land?” 
she asked. 

The young fellow broke away from union matters with 
an effort, and for a moment regarded her with lack luster 
until the question sank into his consciousness. 

“Because they worked the lamd overtime. Because they 
worked mornin’, noon, an’ night, all hands, women an’ 
iiids. Because they could get more out of twenty acres 
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than we could out of a hundred an’ sixty. Look at old 
Silva — Antonio Siiva. I’ve known him ever since I was 
a shaver, lie didn ’t have the price of a square meal whea 
he hit this section and bcg:un leasin’ land from my folks. 
Look at him now — worth two hundred an’ fifty thousan’ 
cold, an’ I ])et lie’s got eredit for a million, an’ there’s 
no tellin’ what the rest of liis family OAvns.” 

‘*And he made all that out of folks’ land?” Saxon 
demanded. 

The yoan;^ man nodded ids head %vith evident reluctance, 

‘"Then wdi}" didn’t yonr folks do it?” she jmrsued. 

The lineman s]]riq;^/'d his shonlders. 

“Search me,” he said 

“But the moucw Avas in the land,” she persist od. 

“ Blamed if it was.” came the retort, tinged slightly 
with color. “We never saw it sthtkin’ out so as you could 
notice it. The money w^as in the heads of the Foreha- 
geeze, I guess. Thev knew a few more’n we did, that’s 
all.” 

Saxon showed such dissatisfaction with his explanation 
that he w^cis stung to action, lie got up wrathfully. 

“Come on, an’ I’ll sliow you,” he said. “I’ll show 
you why I’m w'orkin’ for wages when I might a-ben a 
millionaire if my folks liadn’t ben mutts. That’s what 
we old Americans are, Mutts, with 'a ca])ital M.” 

He led them insich* the gate, to the fruit tree that had 
first attracted Saxoids attention. From the main crotc.ii 
diverged the four main branches of the tree. Two h'f't 
above the crotch the l)ranche.s were connected, each to 
the ones on both sides, by brace.s of living wood. 

“You think it growed that way, eh? Well, it did. But 
it was old Silva that made it just the same — caught iwo 
sprouts, when the tree w^as young, an’ twisted ’em together. 
Pretty slick, eh? You hot. That tree’ll never blow down 
It’s a natural, springy brace, an’ beats iron braces stiff. 
Look along all the rows. ’Every tree’s tliat way. Sec? 
'An’ that’s just one trick of the Porchugeeze. They got 
a million like it. 
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‘‘Figure it out for yourself. They don't need props 
when the crop's heavy. Why, when we had a heavy crop, 
we ii«ed to use five props to a tree. Now take ten acres 
of trees. That'd be some several thousan' props. Which 
cost money, an' labor to put in an' take out every year. 
These here natural braces don't have to have a thing 
done. - They're Joliniiy- on-the-spot all the time. Why, 
the Porchugceze has got us skinned a mile. Come on, 
rii show you." 

Jtilly, wdth city notions of trespass, betrayed i)ertur- 
bation at the freedom they were making of llie little farm. 

‘‘Olu it's all right, as long as you don't step on notlr'n'," 
the lineman reassured him. “He^skh^s, my grandfather 
used to own,, this. They know me. i'erty years ago old 
Silva come from the Azores. Went shee[)dierdiii' in the 
nioiintains for a couple of years, then blew^ in to San 
Lpandro. These five acres was the first land he leased. 
That waas the beginnin'. Then he began leasin' by the 
bundreds of acres, an’ Ly tlie hundred-aa '-sixties. An' 
fils sisters an' his uncles an’ his aunts begun j)Ouriri' in 
from the Azores — They're all related there, you know; an' 
ni'<;lty soon San Leandro ^vas a regular Porehugeeze set- 
tlement. 

‘‘An' old Silva wnund up by buyin’ these five acres from 
jTraiuifather. l*retty soon — an' father by that time was 
in the hole to the neck — he w^as buyin' father's land by 
the hundred-an '-sixties. An’ all the rest of his relations 
was doin' the same thing. Father was alwaj's gottin' rich 
quick, an’ he wound up by dyiu' in debt. But old Silva 
never overlooked a bet, no matter how dinky. An’ all the 
yest are just like him. You see outside the fence there, 
dear to the wliecl-traeks in the road — horse-beans. We'd 
Ji-scorned to do a picayune thing like that. Not Silva. 
Why he's got a town house in San Leandro now. An' 
rides around in a fo\ir-thousan '-dollar tourin' car. An' 
just the same his Lout' door yard grows onions clear to 
the sidewalk, lie clears three hundred a year on that 
l>atela alone. 1 know t(‘n acres of land he bought last 
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year — a thousan’ an acre they asked ’m, an' he never bat- 
ted an eye. He knew it was worth it, that's all. He kncv/ 
he could make it pay. Back in the hills, there, he's got a 
ranch of five hundred an' eighty acres, bought it diri 
cheap, too; an' 1 want to tell you I could travel around 
in a different tourin' car every day in the week just outa 
the profits he makes on that ranch from the horses ail 
the way from heavy draughts to fancy steppers. 

“But how: — how? — how did he get it all?'’ SaxoJi 
qlamored. 

“By bein' wise to farmin'. Why, the wlioie blame fam- 
ily works. They ain't ashamed to roll up their sleevci? 
an’ dig — sons an’ daughters an' daughter-in-laws, old mai;. 
old woman, an’ the babies. They have a savin’ that a kid 
four years old that can't pasture one cow on the eoinitv 
road an' kcM^]) it fat ain't vrorth his salt. Why, the Silva. ^ 
the whole tribe of 'em, works a hundred acres in peasi 
eighty in tomatoes, thirty in asparagus, ton in pie-piii?jt, 
forty in cucumber.s, an’~oh, stacks of otlier things." 

“But how do they do it?" Saxon continued to demairl 
“We’ve never been ashamed to wmrk. We’ve worked 
hard all our lives. I can out-W’ork any Portuguese woman 
ever born. And I've done it, too, in the jute mills. Thoiv 
wei*e lots of Portuguese girls %vorking at the looms liii 
around me, and I could out- weave Iherti, every day, and 
I did, too. It isn't a case of work. What is it?'' 

The lineman looked at her in a troubled way. 

“Many’s the time I've a:-.ked myself that same quez 
tion. “We're better 'ji the^e cheap emigrants,' I’d say to 
ni^^self. ‘We was here first, an' owmed the land. I can 
lick any Dago that ever hatched in the Azores. I got 
a better education. Then liow in thunder do tliey put 
all over us, get our land, an’ start a(t(*ouTits in the banfc?' 
An' the only answer I know is that we ain’t got tin 
sahe. We don’t use our head-pieces right. 
wrong with us. Anyway, we wasn't wised up to farming- 
We played at it. Show youl That's what I brung 
in for — the way old Silva an' all his tribe farms. Loo^ 
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fit tJiis place. Some cousin of his, just out from the Azores, 
is makin' a start on it, an' payin' good rent to Silva, 
pretty soon he'll be up to snuff an’ bayin’ land for himself 
from some perishin’ American farmer. 

‘‘Look at that — though you ought to see it ir- summer, 
Kot an inch wasted. Where vre got one thin crop, lacy 
g't four fat crops. An’ look at the way they crowd it — 
tjrrants between the tn^e rows, beans between ihe cur* 
i:;rAt rows, a. row’ of beaus close on each side of the Ire ‘S, 
pj] ’ row's of beans along the ends of the tree rovrs. Why 
Silva wouldn’t sell these five acres for five liundred an 
acre cash down, lie gave grand fatlier fifty an acre for 
it c-n long time, an’ here iia I, Vvorlvin’ for the Lelepneri'^' 
eoaipany an’ puttin’ in a t^-lephone for old Silva’s cousin 
frem the Azores that eon t S]VMk American yet. 

‘'Horse-beans aioiig t'u* road — .say, when Silva swung 
that trick lie made : »c.re oula fattenin’ hogs with ’em 
:Lan grandfather r.ja(i^' witli all his farmin’. Grandfather 
wtuck up id's nose ai horse-beans. lie died with it stuck 
up, an' with more mortgages on the land he had left than 

}\ra could shake a stick ai. Plantin’ tomatoes wu'apped 

e.n in w ray pin’ paper — (wer heard of that? Fat her 
Fnort;ed when he first sern the i\>re]nigee;:e doin’ it. An^ 
h' went on snortin’. Jiast the same they got bumper 
crops, an ’ idihA r 's ]ioiPV-[';{t('h of tomaloes wnis ea[en by the 
black beetles. We ain t got the sahe. or the knack, or some- 
thing or other, Ju’d icob' at this pii'e*.* oT ground — four 
cnees a year, an' every inch of soil workin’ over time. 
Why, back in to'vn llnn-e, tljereh single acre.s that earns 
laore than fifty of ours in the old days. The Forehugeeze 
h] natural-born farmers, that's all, an’ we don't know 
uolhin’ about farrdn’ an’ H'W'er did.” 

Saxon talke^l witli the lineman, following him about, 
till one o’clock when hv iookt'd at his watch, said good 
Iwc', and returned to his task of putting in a telephone 
for the latest ira!uigrunt from the Azores. 

When in towm, Saxon carrii'd her oilcloth- wrapped tel* 
eacope ill her hand; but it was so arranged wdth ioops^ 
U *' 
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that, once on the road, she could thrust her arms through 
the loops and carry it on her back. When she did this, 
the tiny ukulele case was shifted so that it hung under 
her left arm. 

A mile on from the lineman, they stopped where a small 
creek, fringed with brush, crossed the county road. Billy 
was for the cold lunch, which was the last meal Saxon 
had prepared in the Pine street cottage; but she was de- 
termined upon building a fire and boiling colTee. Not 
that she desired it for herself, 1ml that she was impressed 
with the idea that everything at the starting of their 
fitraiige wandering iriiist h(‘ as comfortable as possible for 
Billy’s sake, lient on inspiring him Vv'ilh enthusiasm 
equal to her own, she deelin.Hl to (iamj)en wliat sparks 
he had caught by anytliing so uncliecrful a cold 
meal. 

‘‘Now one thing W(‘ want to get out of our lieads right 
at the start, Billy, is that we re in a hurry. "We ’re not in 
a hurry, and we don't care whether school kee])s or not. 
WeVe out to have a good time, a regular adveuture like 

you read about in bonks. i\Iy ! I wish that hoy tliat 

took me fishing tn Goat Island could see me now. Oak- 
land wms just a place to start from, he said. And, well, 
we’ve started, haven’t we? And right here’s where we 
©top and boil coffee. You get Gie fir.‘ going. Billy, and I’ll 
get the water and the tilings rc'ady if> sjinmd out.*’ 

“Say,*’ Billy remajked, wliile they Wfai^nl for the water 
to boil, “ d ye know what this reminds me (rf?” 

Saxon wms c(‘i‘tain she did know, but she shook her 
head. She wanted to hear iiim say it. 

“Why, the second Sunday 1 knew you, when we drove 
out to Moraga Valley hehind Prince and King. You 
spread the lunch that day.” 

“Only it was a more scrumptious lumli,” she added, 
with a happy smile. 

“But I wonder why we didn’t have coffee that day,” he 
went on. 

Perhaps it would have ben loo much like housokcep- 
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she laughed; "‘kind of what Mary would call in- 
j^licatc 

''Or raw/’ Billy inlorpolaled. "'Slie wa:s always spring- 
iii’ that word.” 

“And yet look what became of her.” 

“That^s the way with all of them,” Billy growled som- 
[)erly. “I’ve always noticed it's the fastidious, la-de-da 
(ines that turn out the rottenest. They’re like some horses 
I know, a-shyin’ at the things tiiey Vc the least afraid of.” 

Saxon wms silent, oppressed hy a sadness, vague and 
remote, which the mention of Bert’s widow had served 
to bring on. 

‘‘I know something eLs<' that happened that day which 
you’d never guess,” ililly remi riisee^d. ‘'T bet you 
roiildn’t.” 

“I wonder,” Saxon iiuinuur^d, ami gue.'^sed it with 
her eyes. 

Billy’s eyes anrswcn‘'h and quite spojitaneously he 
I'f^aihed over, caught h»T liaad, and press* -d it caressingly 
to liis cheek. 

“It’s litlle, oil luy,’’ ] e said, addressing the impris- 
on>‘(i hand. Tluni ];e gO'Cii at Saxon, and nhe warmed 
wiih his words, ‘^AYe*rc hegiriiiin' courtiii' all over again, 
aiii’l we?” 

Tkitli ale lierutlly, arid idlly gu'lily oL tliree cups 
of (Tdlee. 

”Say, this country air gi\es .sojiie rin])etite, ” he mum- 
ti“d, as he sank his inU/ his fifth hread-and-meat 

.sardwid), ‘‘I (*<4i]d eat a liorsve, an' drown his head off 
iu afier\vn!’d 

rniisd imd revers'd to all the young limmiau had 
iold her, aiai she complchv-U a soi't of geueral resume of the 
information. 

“My!” she exclaimed, “luit Ave/ve harried a lot!” 

'‘All’ W(‘’ve sure learned ou^ tiling,” Billy said. 
that is that this is no place for us, with land a thousan’ 
acre an’ oidv tweiitv dollars in our pockets.” 

‘‘Oh, we’re not going to stop hero,” she hastened to say. 
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“But just the same it’s the Portuguese that gave it its 
price, and they make things go on it — send their chiJ- 
dren to school . „ . and have them; and, as you said 
yourself, they’re as fat as butterbalis.” 

“An’ I take iny hat ctT to them,” Billy responded, 
“But all the same, I’d sooner have' forty acres at a hun- 
dred an acre than four at a Ihonsan’ an acre. Somehow, 
you know, I’d he seared stiff on four acres — seared of 
failin’ off, you know.’’ 

She was in full syrnfiathy with hi:u. In her heart ri 
hearts the forty acres' tna'g'-d much the harder. In her 
way. allowing for the diiTerenee of a gi ni-raliou, her de- 
Eire for spaciousness was as strong as i'.er kncie Will’,?, 
“V’'e]i, we're not goi.ng to slop !.-n-c.’’ she assured Pdl-y 
“'We're going in, not for f.'-rty acres, Ir.'.t for a iiuudfed 
and sixty acres L-'c from the governinen.l.'’ 

“An’ I gucss tl.e gov.'r.u’uent owo.s it to ns for vdat 
our fathers an’ moiiicrs done. 1 t-'ll you, Saxon, wis'.i 
a yeoman walk;; awo'« tie, plains iihe your mother do:i'?, 
an' a ma,i an’ wi'";' gets : -/u'sr.e.-ed lu' ‘he Indians hi-'- 
my grandfather an’ ''.■'.e.i.h.T nou'', the government 
owe the.'u saraetlnng, ’’ 

“Well, ii's up to us to eoihvi.’’ 

“An’ we'll collect all ’-i'-hi, ail neh;, '.-.om ere dowi" 
in tbrm redwood mounlaiw;; south of y.” 



CHAPTER II 


It was a good afternoon's tramp to Niles, passing 
through tlio tovvm of Haywards; yet Saxon and Biliy 
frjund time to diverge from the main coimtj' road and 
talie the paraljel roads through acres of intense cnltiva- 
jon where tlie land was fanned to the w'h eel-tracks* Saxon 
irok^'d with amazement 'u tiiese small, brown -skinned im- 
migrants who came to Uie soil with nothing and yet made 
die soil pay for itsedf to the tune of two hundred, of 
iive hundred, and of a IhousaTid dollars an a(*re 
On every hand was acdivily. Women and ehildren were 
ir the fields as well as men. The land was turned end- 
k'sslv over and over. ld:ey seemed nev(^r to let it rest. 
Arid it rewarded tln^ru. It must reward them, or their 
children would not be able to go to seliool. nor would 
pe many of ilwun lie able to drive in rattletrap, second- 
iitrd buggies or in llg!?t wagons, 

‘Hjook at their faces/ ' Saxon said. ^‘They are happy 
JVid contented. Tliey I’evriTr. fae^s ITkc tlui }>eople in 
cmr neigliliorliood after the s.irikt‘s began.’' 

''Oh, .sure, tbry got a go".d lldrg,’’' Billy agreed. 

s{e it stiildn’ out a'! ov‘*r th. in. Ihit they need:/! 
r (hesty wilh /an , I can yen tliat muek — just because 
iny'- Ve jiggerrooed us out of o u’ lard an’ evorylhiTig/' 
‘db)t tiny Vo not she.wl.'f,; any signs of che^tiness/ ’ 
d^uuiirredh 

■‘Xo, IhtyVm not, emre to tliink of it. All the same, 
tVy ain't so wise, I bet I <'o;i!d tell Van a few about 
h')vsr’s/’ 

It was sunse'* wh-m th-'-y entered the little town of Niles. 
Tbpy, -^vhe had been sihuot for the last half mile, liesi- 
taotly ventured a suggestion. 

• 315 • 
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^^Say . , , I could put up for a room in the hotel 
just as well as not. What d’ye think?*' 

But Saxon shook her head emphatically. 

*‘How long do you think our twenty dollars will last 
at that rate? Besides, the only way to begin is to begin 
at the beginning. We didn’t plan sleeping in hotels.** 

“All riglit.’* he gave in. “l*in game. I was just 
thinkin* about you.'* 

“Then you’d better think I’m game, too/* she flashed 
forgiving] 3 ^ “And now we’ll have to see about getting 
things for supper.*’ 

They bought a round- steak, potatoes, onions, and a dozen 
eating apples, then went out from the town to the fringe 
of trees and brush that advertised a creek. Beside the 
trees, on a sand bank, they pitebeJ camp. Plenty of dry 
W’ood lay about, and Billy whistled genially while be 
gathered and ehoj^ped. Saxon, keen to follow his every 
mood, was cheered by the atrocious dLscord on his li|)s. 
She smiled to herself as she. sp?’(‘a(l the blankets, with 
the tarpaulin underneath, for a table, liaving fn\st removed 
all twigs from the sand. Slie had niucdi to learn in the 
matter of cooking over a campdire, and made fair pn^g- 
ress, discovering, first of all, that eonti'ol of the lire 
meant far more than the size of it. When the coffee was 
boiled, she settled the grouiuls will^ a T>art*cup of cold 
water and })]aced tije pot on the edge of the coals v/nere 
it Avould keep hot and yet not boil. She fried potato 
dollars and onions in the same pan, but se])arately, and 
set them on top of the coiTee ])ot in the tin plate sbo 
was to eat from, covering it v/itli Billy’s inverted plate. 
On the dry liot pan, in tlic way that dedighted liilly, she 
fried the steak. This completed, and while Billy poured 
the coffee, she served tlie steak, ])ut1ixig the dollars and 
onions back into the frying pan for a moraerit to make 
them piping hot again. 

“What more d’ye want Jhan this?** Billy challenged 
with deep-toned sati.sfaction, in the pause after his final 
cup of eoffee, while he rolled a cigarette. He lay on 
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his side, full length, resting on his elbow. The fire was 
burning brightly, and Saxon's color was heightened by 
the flickering flames. ‘‘Mow our folks, 'when they waa 
on the move, had to be afraid for Indians, and wild 
auimals and all sorts of things; an' here Vv^e are, as safe 
as bugs in' a rug. Take tiiis sand. Wliat better bed 
could you ask? Soft as ft‘at,hers. Say — you look good 
to me, hoaj) little squaw. I bet you don’t look an inch 
ove,r sixteen riglit now, Mrs. Ihabe-in-theAVoods.’' 

“Don't I?'’ she glowed, wiili a flii’t of the head side- 
ward and a white flasli of tec'th. .“If you weren't smok- 
ing a cigarette TM ask you if your mot her knew you're 
out, Mr, Bube-iu-the-Skuidhank. “ 

“Say," he witli transparently feigned serious^ 

rsss. “I wajit to ask you sonudhing, if you don’t mind, 
Mow, of course, 1 don't want to hurt your feelin's or 
Dotliin’, ,but just the same then' s soiuetliiug important 
rd lilre to know." 

“Vfel], wlmt is it ?" she inquin'd, after a fruitless wait> 

“"Well, it’s just this, Saxon. 1 like you like anything 
an’ ail tiial, hut here’s night come on, an’ we're a thousand 
rniies from aiiywlu're, and — well, wliat 1 wanta know is*; 
are we really an’ truly married, you an’ me?" 

‘‘Keally and truly," she assured him. “AVliy?" 

“Oh, nothing; hut I’d kind a-forgotten, an’ I was get- 
tin’ emharrassed, you know, because iE we wasn’t, seein'" 
the way I Avas brouglit up. this’d be no place " 

“'That will do you," she said severely. “And this is 
j'ist tile time and place for you to g-‘t in Ilu‘ firewood 
Eor morning Avhih^. 1 Avasli up the dishes and put the 
kitchen in order. " 

lie started to oIhw, hut paused to tlirow liis arm about, 
and draw her clos^v Neither spoke, hut when he went 
Ins way Saxon’s breast was fluticring and a song of thanks*' 
gudng hreatlu'd on lu'r lips. 

The night had conie on, tlim Avith the light of faint 
Khars. But these had disappeared ])ehind clouds that seemed 
to haA^e arisen from noAvhere. It wjis the beginning of Cali- 
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a;rnia Indian summer. The air was warm, with just the 
hint of evening chill, and there was no wind. 

*‘IVe a feeling as if we’ve just started to live,” Saxon 
said, when Billy, his firewood collected, joined her on the 
blankols before the lire. learned more to-day thau 

len years in Oakland.” She drew a long breath and 
braced her eiioulders. “ Inarming a bigger subject tha:i 
I thought.” 

Billy said nothing. Wiih slendy eyes ho was staring 
mto t !'0 fire, and she he was turning something 

ever in his mind. 

‘'"What is it?” slm ashed, when slio sa had reach.^d 
a eciK'lnsion, at Ihe same time retiiug hand on I'le 
back of his. 

Ixm framiii' up that ranch ( ourn,’’ he a 
r weivd. “Its ah widl onongb, iLc^sc iuiky farmlel 

eydl do for fo]’(''en''*rs. But w'e Am cans just got 
have room, I vani to loch at a hilltop a' 

^racw it's my hind, a h ow it s n H‘d down the otn 
side an^ i3n tlic ru'x f 

T.hat, down aloiigsid^^ -t, my marcs are in.ost likfv 

grarink an’ tlicir little colls grazin’ w.Uli Vrn or kickin’ 
ap tledr heels. You know, liiere’s money in raisin’ horses — 
especially the big workliorscs tliat run to eighteen hmu 
dred an’ two thousand jjouiids. TLry’re payin’ for Van, 
in the cdtics, e\ery day in the year, scvom an’ eight huii^ 
dred a pair, innte]to<l geldings, four years old. Good 
pasture an’ phmty oC it, in this kind of a climate, is 
all they need, along witli some sort of shelter an’ a lin> 
hay in long spells of bad weather. I nov(T thought of 
it before, but let me toll you that this 3\inch proposition 
is begiimin’ to look good to me.” 

Saxon was all excitcrn‘mt. lloro was new information 
m the cherished subject, and, bt^st of all, Billy was the 
authority. Still better, he^wms taking an interest hira- 

''‘There’ll be room for that and for everything oi3 n 
quarter Bection,” she encouraged. 
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‘'Sure tiiiu" Around tlie house well have vegetables 
Eir" fruit and chiekciiis an' everything, just like the Por- 
cliiigeeze, an' pienty of ioom beside to walk around an' 
nngo the horses." 

“But won't the colts cost money, BillyT' 

“Not much. The eo])l>^ ^stones eat horses up fast. That's 

ci’O I’il get my brood mortis, from the ones knocked 
crit by the city. I know iual end of it. They selJ 'em at 
c,::?tion, an' tliey re gf^od for yearj aii' years, only no 
on the fOehits any ][.ore." 

There ensued a Inng fs* :- s lii the dying fire both werC' 
P"yv virdaning the larm t-'- 

'T'td T) 3 ’eUy still, af.'l. it'T’ T'illy seid, rousing him- 
sf"’ at last. g s'.ed <d mrt ]>inj. “An’ black as a stack 
c-T *'iaek erd.s." i bw1 toned Ids coat, and tossed 

s-e-. ral ctielis cn iJn- fue-. "Just ili? saie.e, it\s the best 
kiii’l of a ediear^'- in t; v'ctU. I^Iany's the time, when 
I vexs a littb* ]::fk T've bt'arc? ray fatlnn.' brag a])out Ca!i- 
f -I'ia's bcirT a Miuike". ihivel- IT*’ w-mo blast, once, an' 
a surnnn.r nTi' a wi: ie!\ an' got all he wanted, 
again for 1 nr. ’ 

“hiy motio’r will 11 "'c m ;cr "vas srjcd a lard for cli- 
rrjte. Iloxy wo'ederi'.n i , must have sfe*’iied to them after 
evr.ssing tb^ ^ and mmrelaius. T*iey called it the 

i.:L i of milk an'l i-oury. The ir’/ound xxms so rich that 
c-'i 'Ley lU'rded lo do was sc'*::' h it, Cady used to say."' 

“And wild gmr.c cveryx' h"r*.\ " Bidy ccntribuled. “Mr. 
k'-h'Tbs, the oru- xLot ;vrop \ 'd urv father, he drove cattle 
fn/n the San Joac;rTu lo the ctA.unibia river, lie had 
forty men bcijhu' him, an' all they took along xvas pow- 
der an' salt. Tliey livovl off (]?e game they shot." 

“The hills w(‘re rull of deor, and my mother saxv xvhola 
oads of elk ai’onnd Santa Rosa. Some time we'il go 
Ikre, Billy. I’ve always vranted to." 

“And wdjen iny fatlun’ was a young man, somewhere 
north of Sacoaxmento, in a Vro^di called Cache Slough, 
Ixiles was fidl of gri/^/lies. lie used to go in an’ shoot 
An' v/hen they caught 'cm^in the open, he an' 

a* 
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the Mexicans used to ride up an’ rope them — catch them 
with lariats, you know. He said a horse that wasn’t afraid 
of gri^izlies fetched ten times as much as any other hofse. 
An’ panthers! — all the old folks called ’em painters 
an’ catamounts an’ varmints. Yc^s, we’ll go to Santa 
Rosa some time. Ma>be v/e won't like that land down 
the coast, an’ have to keep on Inkin’.” 

By this lime the fire had died do^Yn, and Saxon had 
finished brushing and braiding hL*r imir. Their bed-going 
preliminaries were sjinple, and in a few minutes they 
were side by side under the blaiikels. Saxon closed her 
eyes, but could not sleep. On the contrary, she had never 
been more wide aw:dce. Slie had never slept out of doors 
in her life, and by no exertion of will could she overcome 
the strangeness of it. In addition, she was stiffened from 
the long trudge, and the sand, to licr sur]vrise, was any- 
thing but soft. An liour passed. Sho tried to believe tlm: 
Billy was asleey>, but felt certain ho was not. The sltarp 
crackle of a dying ember startled her. She w^as confident 
that Billy had moved s]ig]Ill 3 ^ 

*H^>illy,” she whispered, *'aro you awake?” 

‘‘Yep,” caTiie his lo^v answer, — an' Ihinkiii’ this sao4 
is harder n a eenient floor. It's one on iite, all right. 
But wdio'd a-fhoug]]t i1?” 

Both shifted linir jvxsliires slightly, but vain wms the 
attempt to escape from the dull, aching contact of the 
sand. 

An abrupt, metallic, whirring noise of some nearby 
cricket gave Sa?:on another startle. She endured the sonau 
for some minutes, rmtil T’illy broke forth. 

“Say, that gels my goat wdiatever it w. ” 

“Do you think it's a radtlesnake she asked, main' 
taining a calmness slio did not feel. 

“Just wiiat I’ve been thinkin’.” 

“I saw two, in the window of Bowman’s Drug Store 
An’ you know, Billy, they've got a' hollow fang, and wd^eii 
they stiedr it into you the poison runs down the hollow 

“Br-r-r-r,” Billy sl^ivered, in fear that was not ait ^ 
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getlier mockery. '^CertSLin death, eveiybody says, unless 
youVe a Boseo, Remember liira;'^ 

‘'Tie eats Vm' alive! lie cats ’em alive! Bosco! Bos- 
Saxon responded, mimicking the cry of a side- 
show barker. 

“Just the same, all Boseo’s rattlers Iiad tin* poison- 
{^.aes cut oiita them. They must a-had. Gee! It’s funny 
1 can’t got asleep, I wish that damned ihingM close its 
trap. I wonder if it is a rattlesnaln*.” 

“No; it can't bey’ Saxon decided. “All the rattle- 
snakes are killed olT long ago/’ 

“Then wdiere did Bosca gi‘t his?” Billy fleiuanded with 
iuiiuip(iaehalde logic. ’ An’ why don’t you get to sleep?” 

“Because it’s all mw, I guess,” was her reply. “You 
SO'-, 1 never campv'd our ir* tny life.” 

“Neilher did i. An’ unlil now 1 al\vay.s tliought it was 
1 lark,” lie changed his jKKsilion on the maddening 
vainl and siglnsl lieavily. “But we/ll get used to it in 
[i)r'e, 1 guess. Vvliat olher follvvS can do. we cau, an’ a 
iiiighly lot of ’(on lias oamjjed out. It's all right. Plere 
^ve are, free an’ independent no rent to pay, our own 
boss(‘.< ” 

He s1oj)]>ed ahriiptly. Kroui soincwdiere in the brush 
eanjc an iritenni;t"::B rust ling AVhen tliey tried to lo- 
I'fUe i1, it niysh j’iou^'Iy cteLsed, and wlicui tlie tir.st hint 
of (h-'ow'yiness upon tlrun the rustling as niVKleriously 

“H sounds like som -thing ere:*]>ing uj» oa us,” Saxon 
fiegpeyp.d, snugglirig cIovt to jiiiiy. 

it ain’t a wd.l Indhan. at all event.s,” woas the 
best iie e{!uld off**]' in the woay of comfort. lie yawmed 
dolilMurdely, “ Aw, sliudis! AVhat’s there to he scared 
' Think of wdjat all the pioneers wnujt tliroiigli.” 
Xi'veral mijjutes later his shonldei’S begaii to shake, and 
Snxon knew he wois giggling , 

hi was just Bninkin’h)f ;i yarn iny father used to tell 
^hout,” he explaitied. “It was about old Susan Kleg- 
one of the Qn^goii x)ionccr wonn*ii. AValBEyed Susan, 
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they used to call her; but she could shoot to beat tl;c 
band. Once, on the riains, the wagon train she was la 
was attacked by liKiians. T!iey got all the wagons in a 
circle, an' all luuuls an^ the oxv^n inside, an' drove th:- 
Indians off, kiliin’ a lot of 'em. I’hey was too strong 
that way, so whal'd IIjc Indians do, io dreei-/ 'em out iaec> 
the open, but take iwo wdiile girls, caj)(i3jvd from 
other train, an' Ijcgin to torture Veo. They done it ju -: 
out of gUi'uhot, but so evcry]><)dy m .ild See. Tiie hh‘a 
that 1he while men <,(a?!([n''t shnui u, an’ would rush c-\\ 
an' then tlie Iiuiians'd luivu Vm w'lu*re t::ey wanted a. 

"‘The Vvhite nieu couldn't do a tiling. If they rush, i 
out to save, the girls, liiey'd be iiidshwl, an" the i\- 
dians'd rush, the :rain. It meant d ' lili to ev "'rybudy. Lir 
what dotes ol.l .Siisrai do, but gec ovit n,o (*!']. long- barrel^' ! 
Kentucky ride. h^Le r:nus down a'u.out tlu’cc li>)ics h:- 
regular load of pe\cdoL-, lakC'; aiai at a ])ig buck tb:. ‘'i 
pr(‘tty ])uyv at tlie t(?rru hih an' Iw.ags a^^aiy. It kiio^'.. i 
her ('lean o^.u* backward:, a.j’ hi-r ^.bauld'cr W'-s lanic ad 
the re:st of llie W'av to dragon, but sue d‘’('pp.jd the !'ie 
Indian dt'ado. lli* never 1 new \.]uit strut'k Vi. 

‘‘i'hil that wasu/l the yaeu [ -v 'anted to te!!. It tw 
old .Susan iihed John lhir]<*yc<;rn. *She’d .s-aiise her.*- h'‘ 
to ihe ears e'\ery eluuice she gut. An" so.^js an’ (iciU •> 
ters an’ 11. ol.d Juan i/ad to be itduylily ea:‘ fj?! .not lo ^ ‘ 

any arourul :v kI.^' (eukl get hue on 

^'‘Oa what"” a:dud S xoiu 

“On John Larjeycorr (di, }{}ii ai'j't on to ft..’ 

It s the old fash"(m/'d name j'or v/hi.dw. 'Vvhdi, (me ’a} 
all the folks wa^'’ goiu’ c'vay — that was over somewh-ri 
at a place called J'^vlega, \dien' tliey’d srrtled afler comiu' 
down from Oi'eiron. An' old Sj.san (daiujed her 
matics w^as hurlui’ Iut n.u' so sh(; couldn't go. Bud the 
family was on. lher(! was a two-rallmi dfUiiijt'hn of wi'O 
ky in tlui Iiourcu They said all rigiit, but before 
left they sent one of the grandsons to climb a big 
in the barnyard, wdiere he tied the demijohn sixty " 
from the giound. Jvst the same, when, they come 
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ffiat night they found Susan on the kitchen floor dead to 
i^}-e world/' 

“And she’d clinilxHl tlie tree after all,” Saxon hazarded, 
v:ien Billy had shown no iuceiination of going on. 

“Not on your life,” lie laughed jubilantly. “All she’d 
cone was to j^ut a waNjlub on the ground square under 
i’oe demijohn. Then slie got out Iier old rifle an’ shot the 
dcniijohn to smithereens, on’ all she had to do was lap 
i\><j whi>sky oula the tub.” 

Again Saxon was drowsing, when the rustling sound 
hoard, tliis lime closer. To Jkt excited apprehen- 
t.hci there was soinetliing Meallhy al^out it, aiid she imag- 
iuvdi a Ircir.t of yrvy eve(‘|)ing i^'ou th<cu. 

‘ " Bi 1 ly , " ’ si: e w 1 1 i s] ;< * i ‘r d. 

“Tes, Ihii adis!*'ni]i’ to iB” came his wide awake 

ar'sv/er. 

'‘l\Iighl3iT that l/c a x)aiillier, or maybe ... a wild- 
cat i’ ’ ’ 

“It can't be. All the varmints vras killed off long ago. 
Ilis is peae(‘abl''' farmin’ country/’ 

A vagrant breeze siglied Ihivugh the trees and made 
Savmfi sliiver. The mysterious cricket -noise ceased with 
f^ecncious a!)nipti]ess. Then, from th ’ rus.tiing noise, en- 

mI a dull bill ]e‘a\w tbamp that caurc:! both Saxon and 
1 aly to sit u]> i:i \i\o bhudn In were no further 

Sk,'Iu1s, Viud the; lay down agauj. limugli the very silence 

: .-V SeefiC'-I f'uhi! uC 

“Huh/’ Ih!:y i-i’ilt vvd wi-li 7'“j:er. “As thougli I 
(: ;'/t jrnow vvhat if was Jr i os a raliblt. I’ve heard 
t.e ‘‘ (jiies Isaug tla/r hhul iV.*! down on the floor that 
V,::; 

i'i vain Saexon le’ -d to v in .'^]ee{>. The sand givw harder 
vrife ilje y?ess:\g ‘ liaue Th‘r th-sh and her bones ached 
contmd. if. And, though her reas^m flouted any 
p esibilily of Vvdld dairnu's, lior fancy went on picturing 
thrill with iiiiflagghig ^zcah 

A new sound coinuienc^cd. It was neither a rastling 
Kor a rattling, and it tokened some large body passing 
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through the brush. Sometimes twigs crackled and broke, 
and, once, they heard bush-branehes press aside and spring 
back into place. 

that other thing w^as a pantluT, this is an elephant/* 
was Billy's uiicheering opinion. ‘'It's got weight. Listen 
to that. An’ it’s cornin’ nearer.” 

There w^ere freqm^nt stoppages, then the sounds would 
begin again, always louder, always cloKScr. Billy sat up in 
the blankets once more, passing one arm around Saxon, who 
had also sat up. 

"I ain’t slept a wdnk,” he complained. “ There it 

goes again. I wish I could see.” 

‘'It makes a noise big enough for a grir.zly,” Saxon 
chattered, parti}’ from iiexwoiLsne.ss, partly from the chill 
of the niglit. 

“It ain’t no grasshopper, that’s sure.” 

Billy started to leave the blankcLs, but Saxon caught 
his arm. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, 1 ain't seairt none/’ ho answered. “Thit, lionoht 
to God, this is getlin’ on my nerve.s. If I don't find what 
that thing is, it'll give me the willies. I’m just goin’ 
to reconnoitor. I W'on’t go close.” 

So intensely dark was the night, that the inoriieiit Billy 
crawded l)(‘yond the reach of her hand lie was lost to sight. 
She sat and wailed. The sound had eeased, though slc’ 
could follow Billy's jirogress by the cracking of dry twigs 
and limbs, Aft^^r a few" moments he returned and craAvloJ 
under the blanket.s. 

“I scared it away, I guess. It's got better ears, an' 
when it heard me «-omin’ it skinned out most likely. 1 

did my dangdest, too, not to make a sound. 0 Lord, 

there it goes again.” 

They sat up. Saxon nudged Billy. 

“There,” she \varned, in the faintest of whispers. '^1 
can hear it breathing. It a'^most made a snort.” 

A dead branch eracl<e<l loudly, and so near at hand, 
that both of them jumped shameietiisly. 
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ain't goin’ to stand any more of its foolinV’ Billy 
(declared wratlifulJy, '‘It’ll be on top of us if I don't." 

''What are you going to doV" she queried anxiously. 

"Tell the top of my head oii\ I'll get a fall outa what- 
ever it is." 

He cirtiw a deep breath and eniittcfl a wild yell. 

The result far (‘xceech^l any cxi)eetation he could have 
eniertaiiKid, and Saxon's heart leaped up in sheer panic 
Oil the instant tlie darkruvss erupted into terrible sound 
and Tuovconent. There \vvve crashing^ of uuderbnish and 
1 : 11 arcs and xiliiuges of heavy bodi(^ in dLTcreut directions, 
Forlunately for tln-ir ease of miiKh iiH these soun Is re- 
('fded and died away. 

‘‘An’ what dVe Ihinr: of tliali" TVilly broke the silence, 
'‘(h'o! all the fight fiais used to say I w^as seairt of nothin'. 
Just the same Fm g-aJ they ain’t seciii' me to-night." 
Tic groaned, "I've got all 1 want of that blamed sand.. 
I'm goin' to get up and start the fire." 

This was airy, Vndc-r the aslues were liv(» embers v/hich 
([uiekly ignited the woeul he thnnv on. A few stars were 
}'-'e[hiig out in the mir^ly zenith. lie looked up at them, 
deliinn-ali'd, and slarlt‘d to move away. 

"Where are yon going iiowT’ Saxon called. 

"Oh, I’ve got an idi'a," lie replied noncommittally, and 
vralkej boluly a^vay ])eyond the circle of the firelight. 

Saxon sat with tlie blankets drawn closely under her 
chin, and admired his courageu He had not even taken the 
hatchet, and he was going in the direction in which the 
dislnrbanee had died away. 

Ten lainutes Iat(T lie came back chuckling. 

"The soriS'Of-guns, they got my goat all right. I'll be 

of my own sliadow next. Wlmt was they ? IJuh I 

Toil couldn’t gmess in a tliousand years. V bunch of half- 
grown calves, an' they was worse scairl than us." 

He smok(‘d a cigarette by tjic fire, then rejoined Saxon 
imder the blankets. > 

‘'A boll of a farmer I'll make," he chafed, "when a 
lot of little ea\ves can scare the jjtuflin' outa me^ I be'^^ 
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jour father or miue wouldn't a-batted an eye. The stoeh 
has gone to seed, that's what it has.’" 

''No, it hasn’t,'" Saxon defended. "The stock is all 
right. We "re just as able as our folks ever were, and 
we're healthier on top of it. WeVe been brought ua 
different, that's all. Wo'vc lived in cities all our liws. 
We know the city sounds and lldujs, but we don’t knov; 
the country ones. Our training lias P/Cen unnatural, thai 'i 
the whole ihing in a nuis'iioi]. Now we’re going in hr 
natural training**. <»ive v/\ a little time, a’^id wc'il sleep ls 
BCiind out ol* doors rs ever your f:i:h<'r or Diixie did.’" 

"But not on V/vAy groauv'd. 

"Yhe won't try. <; )•’ wilng good and lAA 

we've leai’iiC'd the 'vfi-y iirst tinio. /'iiel u-mV Innsb up arJ 
go to sl‘-ep. ” 

Their fears In'id vanishid, but 1b«‘ su;i b 7*eeeiving 1,5,7 
their undivided allaition, nudti]die{i ifs linyielduigri;-.- 
Billy doz(‘d off i’r^r, inul roostc‘*s \w ro ^‘icnving sonu'whe".* 
m the distauee iw-eii ^ax<ni’s eyes rl-av L ibn. they eote ! 
not eseai'K" the sand, and 11 vir s’*'> jv va , 

At the first gray of da\^n. Bid, v' era, \\ ; ] out and bnf:i 

a roaring lire. Saxon drew up ,0 d. ^Ki\^ I’ingly. 
were holiov/-e}'e 1 o.nd w-^ary. S:i:;on hryvni 10 laugh. Bihy 
joined sulkily, then brightemad up us b'.s <y es ehan<nfi 
upon the coffee pot, whi<.h lie inii.urduiPdy put on to boil 
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It is forty miles from Oaldand to Ran Jose, and Saxon 
aiifj iliily aeeom])]isiied it in three easy days. No more 
rbliging aia] ana:rily garrulous linemen were eneountered, 
ard few (lie o;>pertjmi[ies. for conversation with 

d;aiiee waytVir^^rs. Numbers of tramps, carrying rolls of 
; lankets. Vvcrc mrt, tra\di:ig both north and south on 
county road*: arn! iVoju talks witii Lheoi ^Saxon quickly 
: .j-n<;d tiiat tinw kmw little or noilihig about farming, 
. 'uy wri'e mostly old men, feei)Ie or bcsottiid, and all 
r ley luiew was va.rh — svinire jobs migh.t be gooil, where 
hsis had i‘eeii good; bet the places tliey merdioiied were 
;:vays a long way oif. Om' ilfhig she did glean from them, 
end that was that ihe district slu^ and Ihlly wire passing 
/ rongh vas ‘'sinail-rarnKU*” country in which labor was 
linrC., and (1 at wlnm it vras it generaby w'as Portu- 

Tlie farier.TS r]j(Mnselves were unfriendly. They drove 
!y Pilly r->id >S;i\on, often witli empty wagons, but never 
iaviied llicin to ride, Wlnni chance ofitu*ed and Saxon 
did ask quest ir»:us, lliey looked her over ctiriously, or sus* 
l e iotisfy, and giiv(‘ amhiguous, and facetious answers. 

‘‘They ain’t Americans, damn them,’^ Billy fretted. 
' Why. in the old days evexyhody wms friendly to every- 
body A’ 

Ibit Saxon rcmcinbcrcd her last talk with her brother. 

**It^s the s])i{'it of the limes, Billy. The spirit has 
‘'hajigcd. Pesidr^s, tliesc people arc too near. Wait till we 
g''t farther away from the cities, tlien we’ll find them 
^ore friendly.” ^ * 

mt^asly lot these ones are,” ho sneered. 

“Maybe th<?y Ve a right to be,’’ she laughed. “For all 

* B 
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you knov*;, more tban one of the scabs you’ve slugged were 
sons of theirs.’’ 

‘‘If I could only hope so/’ Billy said fervently. ‘‘But 
I don ‘t care if I ownc'd ten thousand acres, any man hikin ’ 
v/ith his blankets miglit be just as good a man as im\ 
an’ majbc better, for all I'd know. I’d give ’m tlie benefit 
of the doubt, anywaj^” 

Billy asked for work, at first, indiscriminately, later, 
onl}" at the larger farms. The unvarying rtiply was thar 
there was no worl:. A few said tliere would be plowing 
after the first, rains. Here and there, in a small way, dry 
plowing was going on. But in tlic main the farmers were 
waiting. 

“But do ^ou know how to j>low?” Saxon askt'd Billy 

“.No; but 1 guess it ain't mudii of a 1ri('k to turn. Ik- 
sides, next man I see plowing I’m goin’ to get a Ies3oa 
from.” 

Li the mid-aftornoon of the Sf'cond day his opportiinitv 
came. He climbed on toj) of the ftmec of a small fiek? 
and watched an old man j>low round and round it. 

“Aw, shuadis, just as easy as easy/^ ililiy coTnmente'.i 
scornfully. “If an old codger like that can handle on' 
plow. I can handdte two.” 

“Go on and try it,” Haxon urged. 

“'Wliat's the good:” 

“Cold feet/’ she jeered, but wdth a smiling face. “All 
you have 1o do is ask him. All he can do is sa}^ no. And 
w^hat if he does? Vou faced the Chicago Ik^rror twenty 
rounds wdtlioiit fiinching.” 

“Aw, but it's differenl/’ be demurred, tlien dropped 
to the ground inside the fence. “Two to one the old 
geezer turns me down.” 

“No, he won’t. Just tell him you waul to learn, and 
ask him if he’ll let yon drive around a few times. Ted 
him it won’t cost him anything.” 

“Huh! If he gets chesiy I’il t^fke IiLs blamed plow 
away from him.” 

From the top of the^fence, but too far-away to hear. 
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Saxon watched the colloquy. After several minutes, the 
Uues were transferred to Billy’s neck, the handles to his 
hands. Then the team started, and the old man, deliver- 
ing a rapid fire of instructions, walked alongside of Billy. 
Wljen a few turns had been made, the farmer crossed the 
plowed strip to Saxon, and joined her on the rail. 

'‘lie’s plowed before, a little mite, ain't he?” 

Saxon shook her liead. 

'‘Never in his life. But he knows how to drive horses.” 

‘‘Tie showed lie wa’n’t all greenhorn, an’ he learns 
pretty quick.” Here the farmer, chuckled and cut him- 
;'eii a eliew from a plug of tobacco, *'1 reckon he won’t 
tire me out a-sc1tin’ here.” 

Tlie unplowed area gi'ew smaller and smaller, hut Billy 
evinced no int(UJiion of quitting, and his audience on the 
fdiee was deep in conversation, Saxon’s questions flew 
tiust and furious, and she wavS not long in concluding that 
the old man bore a striking resemblance to the descrip- 
the lineman had giv^oi of his father. 

Billy p(Tsisted till the field was iinished, and the old 
r^an invited liiin and Saxon to stop for the night. There 
was a disused outbuilding where tliey would find a small 
cook stove, be said, and also be woulfl give tlu^m fresh 
milk. Further, if Saxon wanted to test her desire for 
farniiug, she could try her liaiel on the eow. 

The milking le>sson did not prove as siieeessfid as Billy’s 
rlovving; but wdnm he had mocked suffieienlly, Saxon 
ciuillenged him to try, and he failed as grievously as she. 
Saxen had eyes and questions for eveiytJiing, and it did 
liot lake her long to realize that she was looking upon the 
other side of the farming shield. Farm and farmer were 
old-fashioned. There w’as no intensive cultivation. There 
was too much land too little farnnal. Ix very thing was 
slij^shod. House and barn and outbuildings were fast fall- 
ing into ruin. The front yard was wood-grown. There 
was no vegetable garden. The small orchard was old, 
sickly, and n(*glecte<l. The trees were twisted, spindling, 
and overgrown wdth a gray moss. The sons and daugh- 

* I 
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ters were away in the cities, Saxon found out. One daugh- 
ter had married a doctor, the other was a teacher in the 
state normal school; one son was a locomotive engineer, 
the second was an architect, and tlic third v/as a police 
court reporter in San Francisco. On occasion, the father 
said, they helped out the old folks. 

*‘\Yhat do you think?'' Saxon asked Lilly as ]iv smoked 
his after-supper cigarette. 

His shoulders wont up in a coiupndumsive shrug. 

‘^Hiih! That's easy. Tlie old geezer's like his or* 
chard — covered with moss. It's plain as the nose on your 
face, after San Leandro, lliat he don’t know the fet 
thing. An' them horses. It'd be a charily to him, an’ 
a savin' of money for him, to take 'em out an’ shoot 'em 
both. You bet jmu don't see the Porcdiugccze witli horses 
like them. An' it ain't a case of bein' proud, or puttin' 
on side, to have good liorscs. It's brass tacks an’ business. 
It pa3"s. That's the game. Old horses eat uiore'n jmimg 
ones to keep in condition an' they can't do thf; amount 
of work. But you het it costs just as much to shoe them. 
An’ his is serul) on lop of it. Every minute he has Ihein 
horses he’s losin’ momy. You oiighla see tlie way thty 
work an’ figure itorses in the city.’' 

The}^ slejft soundly, and, after an early brealifa.st, pre- 
pared 1,0 start. 

^'I'd like If) give jmu a couple of work." the old 

man regrifted, at parting, “but. J can't see it. The ranel: 
just about ke^'ps me and old woman, m'nr that ti;" 
children are gone. An’ then it don't always. 
times have bad for a long s[)el] no\v. Ain't nev:n 

been the same since Grover Cleveland.” 

Early in the aTlrTnon, on (he outskirts of San 
Saxon called a halt. 

“I'm going right in tlewe and talk,'’ she declared 
‘‘unless tluy set tlie dogs cm me. Tiiat's the prettiest 
place 3"et, isn’t it?” * 

Billy, who was always visioning hills and spacious ranges 

for his horses, mumbled unenthusiastie assent, 

1 
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^*And the vegetables! Look at them! And the flow- 
erj? growing along the borders! That beats tomato plants 
jti» wra])i)ing paper/’ 

‘*Don’t see tlie sense of it,” Billy objeeled. ‘^Where’s 
the money come in from flowers that take up the ground 
that good Vegetables might be growiii’ oti?” 

'‘And (hat s what I’m going to fijid out.” She pointed 
4, a woman, sto{^j>ed to the ground and wort: i rig with 
trowel, in front of Hk', liny hnngalow. don’t know 
.viiat she's like, bait at tlm worst she <jan only be meixn. 

She's looking at ns nown Drop your load alongside 
mine, amd ('ome on in.” 

Billy sle7]g fhe blai!': Is from his shoulder to the ground, 
hnt eleeted to wait. As h,axoii up the narrow, flowcr- 
orucreu \,'dni, sn* -ed tv/o men at work among the 
fgfdabl'o — one an old the other old and of 

Mue darineyt d hi igu ]‘i*eed. Here wm‘e neatness, effi- 
leary, aa i int'en;' eiilllvation with a veug'^aDce — even 
rr untrshird' ouri see that. Tiie woman stood up 

ad 1xaT.{\I frooi !i ' in>r’ers, and Saxon saw Hint she was 
.iddle-aged, h , ami sioiody but inh'ely dressed. She 
ore ghr a:ol ason's reading cf iior face w^as that 
kind hui n r\ou.:; looking. 

‘J (tank, wojit ii] oiling to-day,” she r.aid, before Saxon 
' cidd Sje'ak, adndiii^rt’ring the lAndt with a xfleasant 

Saxon grniuit d juua.rfiiy over the blaek-covercd telescope 
ha/cet. Evidently it.e A\oiiiau had sevn her put it dowm 
' AVe're not iitMhiling,” she explained quickly. 

“h)li, I airi sorry for the mistake.” 

Tliis time tiu^ womaTi's smile was oven pleasanter, and 
she waib'd for Saxon (o state her errand. 
iinHnng loalh, Saxon took it at a plunge. 

” Wehv looking lor hind. AVo want to be farmers, you 
know, and before we get the land we want, to find out 
Vvhat kind of laud ^^;e want.* And seeing your pretty place 
has just tilled mo up with questions. You see, we don’t 
know anything about farming. AVe’vc lived in the city 
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all our lifo, and now we’ve given it up and are going 
*to live in. the country and be liappy.” 

Slie paused. Tlie woman’s face secmc^d to grow quiv 
zical, though tlie pleasantness did not abate. 

‘‘But how do j(m know you will be happy in the conn- 
tryV^ she ask^-.l, 

“I don’t. AW 1 do loiow is that poor pcopl*^ 

can’t be hajipv in the city where tiny have labor Iron- 
blea ail the tiHn\ If the^^ can’t be happy in the country/, 
then ilnn-e’s no liappiness an3^where, and that docisn’t seem 
fair, does it,?’' 

“It is munj reasoning, my dear, as far as it goes. Bin 
you must rennnoiHT that there are many poor pcoph* 
in the country ernd many unhappy people. ” 

“You look neither poor nor iinhapj)y,“ Saxon dial 
lenged. 

“You arc a dear.’’ 

Saxon saw lie ph.rsed flusii in the other’s fae.c, whieh 
lingered as she went on. 

“But still, 1 may lu‘ irmiliarly f|uali‘](‘'i to 11'. 
and 5;ueeeed in Bio ertunt ry. As y(ui say yourself 

you’ve' syjenl, yoin* life in He city. You don’t l:now 
first lb:ng aber' . tl.e couiitry. B might evsn break your 
heart. 

^SaxoriV, mi-.d we^it baek to t];e terrible mourns in the 
Pine sireet coMe^'V'. 

“T Imovv alwab'y H-nt 11 k" city will break my bean, 
Maybe "he c'-nnHy wili, too, but just Ibe same it’s m; 
only eliancrr deri't you s<-o. It’s that or nothing, r»e- 
3idcs, our fob::- before ns were all of Hm countjy. B 
sedns the me-'e nelnral wmy. And b'‘1h'r, Ihtc T am, wlu’eh 
proves that ’wav dowou inside T mist waant the eouritry, 
must, as you call it, be peculiarly oualilled for the eoiire 
try, or else I wouldn't ie he.rrs’’ 

The other ijodded approval, and looked at her with 
growing interest, 

“That young man ” she began. 

**Is my husband. He was a 'teamster .until the big 
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glrike came. My name is Roberts, Saxon Roberts, and 
my husband is William Roberts.” 

''And I am Mrs. Mortimer,” the other said, With a bow 
of acknowledgment. "I am a widow. And now, if you 
will ask your husband in, I shall try to ansM’er some oi 
year many questions. Tell him to put the bundles inside 
llio gate. , . . And now what are all ILe questions 
you are filled wdth?*” 

"Oh, all kinds. How does it pay? How did you man- 
it all? How' inucli did the land cost? Did you build 
tliat beautiful house? How much do you pay the men? 
How (lid you learn all (he different kinds of things, and 
^djieh gr(‘w best and w'liieh paid best? ‘What is the best 
v.ny to sell them? How do you sell tliem ?” S^axon paused 
rnJ laughed. “Oh, I haven't begun yet. WTiy do you 
lave fiow’(Ts on the bordei'S everywber*''? I kvoked over 
tlie Portuguese farms around San Leandro, but tliey never 
mixed flowers and vegetables.” 

Mrs. ^lortimiT held up her hand. “Ld rr.e answer the 
last first. It is tlie key to almost everyildug. 

But Billy arrived, and the explanaticn was deferred un- 
iil after his introdindion. 

“Tlie flowers <\auglit your (yyes, didn't Ibe^y my dear?’^ 
Mrs. MorliiTKT resumed. “And brougl.t you in through 
:ay gate and riglit up to me. And tliat 's the very reason 
ihey wa?re planted wdth the vegetables— to catch eyes. 
Veil can't imagine how many eyes they have caught, nor 
L»w many owun-rs of eyes they have lured inside my gate. 
Th-ls is a good road, and is a very popular shore country 
u^'ive for townsfolk. Olu no; IVe nevr^ hoel any luck 
noth automobiles. They can't see anything for dust. But 
I l>"goji ivlu'n TUTii-lj' v%-orybocly sfiil carriagos. The 
^nvmswoTUen would drive by. l\Iy flowers', and then my 
elaee, would catch their eyes. Tliey wmuld tel) their driv- 
* rs (o stoj). And — well, somehow, T managed to be in the 
iront within speaking distancti. Usually I siieeeeded in in- 
writing them in to see my flowers . . . and vegetables, 

(bourse. Evervibing was sweet, clean, prettv. It all 
• I 
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appealed. And ” Mrs, Mortimer shrugged her shoul- 

ders. ‘‘It is well known that the stomach sees through 
the eyes. The thought of vegetables growing among flow- 
e?*s pleased their fancy. They wantc'd my vegetables. 
They must have tliein. And tliey did, at double the raark<‘l 
price, which tiny were onhv too glad to x)ay. You see, ] 
became the fashion, or a fad, in a small way. Nobody 
lost. The vegetaldes v;ere cerfainly good, as good as an;' 
on the market and often frcslier. i^ud, be.-'ido's, my cus- 
tomers killed tvro birds with one stone; for they mvqy: 
pleased with tliemselves for f>hi]anthro]jie reasons. Not 
only did they obtain llie finest and freslu'st possi]>le veje- 
tables, but at the seuio time ihey were bar>n;,r He 
knowledge that they were liel[>iug a deserving widow 
woman, and it a:av( e^rlaiii tf esti 

lishmeiits to be able to sa;; they bnupiii Mortimer"' 
vegetables. Tint that’s too big a side to r:> )j1o. In sljorh 
iny little place became a srmw pbuM — ai’ywher''-' to go, foc 
a drive or miytliing, yoov l:n(»w. wle ii 1 to be 1 

And it becane* noised about who I. vc 
band had been, what I liad I)een. m of llvr towns- 
ladies I had known personally in i' oM days. Tin} 
actually wmrked for my sir'-eess. An<i t]*vn, too, I uso< 
to serve tea. My patrons becatne my gue^,ls for tlie 
being. I still s(:r\e ii, wlnm thpv drive rot tn shew m 
off to their friends. Ho you st'-, the finw "s are one o 
the ways I sn'vcedeM." 

Sa:^:on w'as glowing with aT>pr( )vi t 

glancing at ihlly. noted not entli'cj apj-roval. llis blu 
eyes were clouded. 

“Well, out with it,” .she encouraged. “WluP are you 
thinking ? ’ ’ 

To Saxon’s surprisr*, he answered dire^ tty, and to 1 h " 
double surprise, hi'^ eritieism was of a nature which hat 
never entered her head. 

“It’s just a trick.” Bilk* expounded. “That s wha' 
I was gettin’ a^ ” 
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"‘But a paying trick,” Mrs. Mortimer interrupted, her 
^-yes dancing and vivacious behind the glasses. 

‘*Ycs, and no,” Billy said stubbornly, speaking in his 
$lovr. deliberate fashion. ‘■‘Jf every farmer Vv'as to mix 
fjo-ivers hn' vegetables, tlien every fanner v^oola get dou- 
],]f> the market price, an’ then tlure wouldul be any 
Joable market pri.-e , Evorrllang’d be as it was before.” 

'‘You are opposing a theory to a fact,” Mrs, Tdortimer 
slated. ^‘Th<t fr.rt is llad all llie far/ners do ?:ot do it. 
"i'he fact is 1hal I do r(M*»‘ive (loa]>le the ]frice. Y'ou can’t 

: away from that.” 

hidy was uncoil vine(‘d, lhou:.:h laio'd ' to re^v.y. 

"Jist the Sana-",” I. • mutb'i'cdi, vritl. a slow shake of 

0- a head, ”I ge.t (h.e iiauir of it. i’iruv's something 

v'.'c.g so i:iv as "»vc’rc ('<>»i(':‘-va d— :r.y v/ife -m’ me, I 

{ i! pvt iioiv* of it. afb'e a wiid'o” 

’ And in the inertodinne le-oic a»‘<>,a!idh' hirs. Morti- 
,j / 'A' v/ant, io .sho\'^ ; on -o'. ryt [jing, and tell 

how I leake p:o. Aiterward, ^ve'h do'wn, and I’ll 

1- :! you abo^rtl da- iicgiiioing. I’ou s- ” .‘‘he la, .ait her 

on hhixon — ‘”1 Avaiit \oii thorouah-ly to iindierstand 

"hel. ycii rail suet d in tlo^ coftiniry if v on go about it 

dght. ] diidn't know a thing about it when i began, and 
: eidn't have a fh:e, In'g man bkc yoi;rs. L Vvas ail alone. 
i*il tell you about tUat."' 

for the next hoai*, among vegetables, bmw-buslies and 
ff'rjt trees, >MvAon stored her brain with a huge niass of 
irilhrination to be digesle i at ber leisure. Billy, too, was 
hiUTested, ])ul he left the talking to Saxon, him'^clf rarely 
«askir!g a question. At the rear of tlie hnngaknr, where 
overylhing wms as clean and orderly as the front, they 
'Acre showai tlirough the cliicken yard Here, in differ- 
runs, were k('pt sev^eral hundi'ed small and snow-white 

''VifT^iite Leghorns, 7 ]\Jrs. Mortimer. have 

Jio idea what they netted me this year. I never keen a hen 
^ moxuent past the prime of her la^dng period ” 
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*‘Just wliat I wa[3 tellin’ you, Saxon, about horses,** 
Billy broke in. 

‘‘And by tlie siiui)lcs;t of hatching them at iha 

right time, which i\Oi one farmer in ten thousand ever 
dreams of doing, I hav(‘ tliem laying in the winter winn 
most hens sfo]) laying and Avlien eggs are higliest. An- 
other thing: I l\a\e my Sj’x'cial customers. They pay 
me ten cents a doz^ii more than the market price, because 
my sy>ecinlty is one-d'iy eggs.” 

Here slie ehaiie(<i to glnnee at Tdlly, and guessed th;ii 
he Avas still AATestling %vi{h his ju-obh^m. 

“Same old Hung?” she queried. 

He nodded. “Same old thing. If every farmer deliv- 
ered day-old eggs, tlr-re wouldn’t he no tiui cents higher’n 
the top price. Tlny’d he no better otT than they was 
before.” 

“But the egg^ Avould he onc.-day eggs, all tln' eggs would 
be one-day eggs, y>'>n uvWin't forgM tltat,” l\lrs. AMortiuK-r 
pointed out, 

“But Tliat don't huttrr no toast for iny wih' an’ me,” 
he ohjccted. “An’ tliat 's what I’ve hm tryin’ to get the 
hang of, an’ now 1 got it You talk about tinwy an’ fact 
Ten cents higher than top price is a tlieory to Saxon an' 
me. The fact is. we ain't got no eggs, no ehickens, an’ no 
land for tlie (dikkens to run an’ lay eggs on.” 

Their hostess nodded sympatheticaUy 

“An’ there’s somrtliing else about tliis outHt of yoarn 
that I don’t get the liang of,” he pursued. “I can’t just 
put my finger on it. but it's there all rigid.” 

They were sh"»'vn over the cattery, tlie i)iggcry, tl'^’ 
milkeiy, and the keunelry, as Mrs, IMortimer called her live 
stock deparlrrnmts. Norn* was large. All were moricy- 
makers, slie assure ! them, and rattled ofT law protits glibly 
She took their breaths away by tlie price.s given and nv 
ceived for pc^ligreed rer'^i/iiis, ]:)edigreed Ohio Ini proved 
C'hesters, pedigreed Scotch collie.s, and pedigreed Jersevu 
For the milk of the last she also had a special jirivatc 
ket, receiving five ceijts more a quart than was fetcbvn* 
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by the best dairy milk. Billy was quick to point out the 
difference between the look of li(ir orchard and the look^ 
of the orchard they liad inspected the j>r(‘vious afternoon, 
Mrs. Mortimer showt^d him scores of other differences, 
many of which he was com]»elled to aeecjih on faith. 

Then she told them of anotluT industry, her home-made 
jams and j(‘llies, always contraclf-d for in advance, and 
at prices dizzyingly hcyoiid the regular market. They sat 
iu comfortable rattan eliairs on tlie veranda, while she told 
the story of how she liad drinumed uj» the jam and jelly 
trade, dealing only with the one h.est restaurant and one 
best chib in San Jose. To the proprietor and the stewmrd 
she had gone willi her fcnujih^s, in long discussions beaten 
down their o}»position, overcome their reluctance, and per- 
suaded the yiropriel/ r, in ])articu]ar, to niuke a “special’^ 
of her war(‘S, to boom thcrii quietly with his jitdrons, and, 
above all, to charge stiffly for dishes and courses in which 
lliov appeared. 

Tliroughout th(‘ recital Billy’s (yes ^vere moody with 
lijssatisirtCtion, I\lrs. Mortimer saw, and waited. 

“And now, begin at the. beginning,’^ t>axon begged. 

lUit Mrs. Mortimer refused unless they agn‘cd to stop 
for sn]>per, Sa\on frowned Billy's niudance away, and 
accepted for botli of them. 

“Well, then,” ^Irs. Mortimer toede up lier tale, “in the 
bfM*‘ianirig I was a gr(*enhorn, city born and bred. All I 
knew of the country was that it ^Yas a place to go to for 
vacations, and I always went to s])rings and niountain and 
Reaside resorts. I had lived among l)Ooks almost all my 
life. I was head librarian of the Doncaster Library for 
years. Then I marricMl Hr. Mortimer. lie was a book man, 
ii professor in San Miguel University. He had a long 
siclmess, and wlien he died there was nothing left. Even 
bi.s ljf(‘ insurance waas eaten into teiore I could be free of 
wnlitors. As for myself, I was worn out, on the verge 
; nervous prostration, fit for*nothing. I had five thou- 
i ^nd dollars left, however, and, wdthoui. going into the de- 
[ I decided to go farming. I found this place, in a 
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delightful climate, close to San Jose — ^the end of the elec- 
tric line is only a quarter of a mile on — and I bought it. 
t paid two tliousand cash, and gave a mortgage for two 
thousand. It cost two hundred an acre, you see.’^ 

‘‘Twenty acres!’"' Saxon cried. 

“AV asn’t lhat '|>reHy small V'’ Billy venlured. 

“Too large. o(-c;uis too large. I leased t(‘n acres of it 
the. first tiling. And it's still leased after all this time. 
Even llie ton l\l retaimvl was nunti too large for a long, 
long time. It s only now Bnat I'm beginning to feel a tiay 
mite crowd* il.'’ 

“And 1*‘ii acres lias supported you an' two hired men^" 
Billy demanded, amazcib 

Mrs. Mortimer clapped her liands delighttHlly. 

“LBt* n. L liad liccn a librarian. J kn(‘W rny wey 
among books. First of all I\1 rend everything written oc 
the subject,, and suliscribod to some of the Ix^st farm maga- 
zines and jiai^ers. And \ou ask it niy t(‘7:i a(*re,s liave sup- 
ported me and two liin'd men. Ijct me tell you. 1 h,m 
four hin‘d meu. The ten acres eertairiiy must support 
them, as it sufijiorts Ilannali — she's a Swedish wi*]ow who 
runs lliC house and wdio is a p«'rreei Trojan during the jam 
and jelly season — an*l ITannaii's daugitler. who goe';? h 
school and /ends a Inuid, and my nejdu'W wdioin I baYr 
taken i(f raise and (‘dn<*ate. Also, ilie hn acres !uue coae 
pretty c]es(.* to ]»ay’ng for tlie whiile tw^any. ns y/ell as Id' 
this h.onse, and all thc^ out! mild ings, and all the xiedigrcr:'; 
Ktodv, " 

Saxon d wind tli'^ young liii^unau had S'oo 

about the Bi're uc-m*se. 

“Tlie ten aM'* - *lein't do a hh of ih” she cri*'d. “1 
was your In edi tlouL did it ail, ajid you kj»o\v it.” 

“And tJjal’s lue point, my (hai*. It shows the righ. 
kind of person can suce( ed in the country. Kemenih'’^ 
the soil is g-cnerous. But it must ]>e treaded generously 
and that is something the oH sl\de American fanner can 
get into his head. So it in liead tliah counts. Even wh* *' 
his starving acres have convinced him of the need for f 
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tilizing, he can’t see the difference between cheap fertilizer 
good fertilizer.’^ 

‘^And that’s soiriel]iI::ig I want to kiur.v about,” Saxon 
exclaimed. 

*'Aiid I’ll tell you all I know, but, hrsi, you Tuu.st be 
very tired. I notii-rxi you w<,re Let iiie Lake you 

in— never mind your bundles; I'ii send C]:;uig ibr tluan. ” 

To Saxon, wuL ]t(ir innate love o\‘ beauty" and char:a in 
a!i personal the, interior oi! llie ]ane 7 ,aIow wuis a 

i'-n^elalion. N(‘ver ]j(‘iba<^ ]'ad slie been inside a middle 
eaasa hcuiie, and sbe savv" 7iot ’only' /ar exceeded any- 

iLuta siu‘ bad 1,ai was ^asiJy' dsitixnt rroiu her 

l:uasiiijiiu^% Mrs. iMorLU re* not. d. Lk'V :’p,aridiing glances 
v.b'eli tool: in evoryntni.Lx and Vvcut o'r, ot! her way^ to 
&fio\r Saxou around, it uxbr IL epui^e of gtcxiful 

blastings, staling da.) (r'-siS of the nxi’cLviu, uiaterialSy 
I'Xplainijig bow si].- Ijad done tsl.ogs \v:! ‘i b.-r o\vXi hands, 
'6h.']t as IIk^ llct/:.,, n berii]g :.j‘‘ ’e*'’o]ie::ses, and 

px.'iug togotli.'r Hie nig i\ils.'U.on chair. JHily 

so : ued girig^u’jy behind, an-i ther.gh il leaver entered bis 
iinihi 10 a^;c to tile iaan! ‘r f.-orir he sin--" '<‘ded ia eseayiing 

j 'jiieLiu'u's awbwa''. < .s n “A {1 ^ t'de" vviiiTe lie and 
had tiie uni- pa.* ex - rienea of ec,ng v waited on in a 
or vale house by a Lerv..ut. 

■'‘li y/ou ’d only cajuv :ih'u\g next, vcai*,” i'dro. elortiimr 
ill' urnaxt ; 'Ihen it sboiiAU. huvo bad dae >p.are room 1 had 
p.aiiie‘d ” 


That's all right,” I’iby^ s])i>be up; "‘ibenk you just the 
-a Lut v;cdll catch the clcclrie cars iiilo San. Jose an’ 
oM a roera.'” 

Mrs. Isloriiau r \xss rtlll dislnrbed at her iinibihro to put 
de(-iu up for the niglii, and fSaxon changed tlie conversa- 
tion by pleading to 'ee told more. 

'‘You remember, I told you I’d paid only two tiiousand 
downi on the land,” Mrs. Moilimer coinp^lied. “That left 
^iie three thousand to 'experiment with. Of course, all m?' 
friends and relatives prophesied failure. And, of course, 
^ Made my mistakes, plenty of tiiern, but I was saved 
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from still more by tl^e thorougli study I had made aud 
continued to make.” Sbe indicated shelves of farm hooka 
and files of farm nia^iudnes that lined the walls. “And I 
continued to study. 1 was resolved to be up to date, and 
I sent for all tlu) expeerinient station reports.. I went al- 
most entirely on liasis that whatever the old t 
farmer did was v nng, and, do you know, in doing that 
1 was not so far rong myself. It's almost unthinkahlf*, 

the stuj)idity of tlie old- lash ioiied fariiioi's. Oh, t 

consulted with them, talked things over with Ukuii, chal- 
lenged their stereotypevl w^ays, demanded demonstration 
of their dogmatic and prejudiced ludiids, and puite su 
eceded in coiivineing 11 i.-,! of them that I was a fool and 

doomed to eome 1o grief/’ 

“But you didn't! Tou didn't! 

Mrs, fdortiimT rauiled grau-ruby 

“Sometimes, e\(n no\ I'm amazed that I didn’t. Tvjl 
I came of a hard-fnaide^ which had beem away froai 

the soil long enough 1o u a new pei'spcctivc. 
a thing satistied my judg mt. Id [it fortliwith and down- 
right, no math r ex* vagani i seejned. Take llie olf] 
orchard. Yv'o ^ A(rrse than worlhlc'ss! Old /ah 

kins nearly di u oi 1 diseas‘‘ when lie saw Iho de%:is- 
tation 1 had on it. And leok at it now. ThfVv* 

was an old rat/( ii w.hore 1oi‘ bungalow now staiKb 

I put up with i immedhitfdy Xialhnl do'vvii the eo''. 

barxi, ihe xdgsli» the flrif^hen houses, Lver 3 dtiing — 
a clean swec'p. Tiiey k1 mA llieir 1 ‘\;ds and groajied when 
they saw such v;anton v iste by a v/.dow struggling to make 
a living. r>ut wor>e v r; to come. Tliey were paralyzed 
when I told them tij^^ j' ire of the beautiful (). 1. C. f’ 

— pigs, jmu know, ers — which 1 bouglit, sixty dollarR 

for the three, and ojily just weaned. Then I hustled th^' 
nondescript chiekfms t< u,arket, n^>)lacdng them with 
White Leghorns, hho ’votserid) co^vs lliat came with the 
place I sold to the bntclier for lliirty dollars each, payin; 
two hundred and fifty for two blue-blooded Jersey bcitV: 

^ . . and coined mQuey on the exchange, while Calk^-^ 
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the rest went right on with their scrubs that couldn’t 
l^ive enough milk to pay for tiieir hoard/' 

Billy nodded a])})roval. 

Remember what I told yon about horses," he reiter- 
ated to Saxon; and, assist tsl ]>y his hosti^ss, he gave a very 
creditable disquisition on Iiorseilesh and its management 
I {rom a business point of vi(‘w. 

■\Yhen lie wnnit oul 1o smoke Mrs. Mortimer led Kaxon 

I into talking about lierself and Billy, an<l betrayed not the 
glijilitest slioek wlien site learned C'f his prizefighting and 
Bcab-slugging jiroelivities. 

‘lie's a splendid young man, and good,'" slie assured 
“Tlis fa(M‘ slfows lat. Ami. l^'st oC all, he loves 
you and is }»rovid of }(m. You eaji't imagine liow I have 
eajoyed waleiiing the way he looks at you, (\speeially when 
you are talking. He respe(ds your jmigmenL AVhy, he 
must, for h<‘r(‘ he. is v’it.h you on this pilgrimage which is 
wholly your idea."' I^irs. Mo'dimer siglied. '‘You are very 
foriiinate, dear child, very forhumle. And you don't 
jd know what a man’s brain is, AVall till he is quite fired 
with enlhusiasm for your ju^oject. You \\i!l lie astounded 
by the way he lain s hold. You will have to c.vert yourself 
io keep up with liim. In the meantime, you must lead. 
Pidp/'inber, lie is city bnnk It will be a struggle to wean 
hijr. li’oin the only life lies known." 

“Hli, but he's disgusted with the eit}', too Saxon 

l-e/nn. 

'Mbit not as you are. T.o\e is not llie whole of man, as 
it 3^ of Avoman. The eiiy ];ur1 yo-u loure than it Jiiirt him. 
It Avas you Avho lost tlie dear iirtie Ikuhe. Tlis interest, his 
<'('inieelion, Avas no more than ('fisnal and ineideiilal eom- 
P«irLd Avith the drpth and vividne,ss of yours." 

Mrs. Mortimer turned her head to IJidy, Avho Avas just 

“Uave you got the hang of wdial Avas bothering you?" 
I she asked. 

“hretty dose to it,"' he nnsAveved, taking the indicated 
Morris chair, ‘‘It's tills " 
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^^One moment/^ Mrs. Mortiraer checked him. ‘‘That i 
a beautiful, big, strong chair, and so are you, at any rate 
big and strong, atui yoiir little wife is very weary — ^no, 
no; sit down, it^s your stn^ngtli she needs. Yes, I insist. 
Open your ar^oo" 

And to hhii ^^.e led Rar.on, and into Ills arms placed le*r 
“Now, sir — n.ed you look delicious, the pair of you — 
ister your ob;i<H‘Lions to my way of (\a ruing a living.’^ 

“It ain’t. ;^oi;r way,” Hilly re])udio1od qui(*kly. “Yc”u 
way’s all rigid. H s gn^at. What I’m trying to get r;t 
is that your uay don't, fit ns. ^Ve eoiildn’t make a go o' 
it your way. 'Vfhy you had ]'.nl] — ve(‘l]do-do aoqualnloir , 
peoTile that luicw yon VI l>cu a librarian an’ your luishan'i 
a professor. An’ yoo had, . Fle}-e he flounder.^-i 
a monoua. soehhuT (ie-init for lie* idea ho S'ill vagufv 


grasj;cih “VsVdl, you luivi a 

way r 

I'c eouMn’t have, T-/a 

were educated, an’ . . . 

an ' — 

T doii't IvUlOW, I gue ;;' 

you sof-: ‘ly wa}*s cu 

’ hicdr 

itss v\}ys we cnul'hL’t 

know. 



my d K\r h-y. you 

conhl 

learn v.lnP was 


saryf ’ a.nt' ndcd. 

Hilly sIuhi'k Ills 

“No. You umi't quite get me. LrtV lalm it tliis 
Just suppo^'e it’s TUP, wi:ii jaTr* an’ jrhy, a-wadin’ iat'’ 
l!r t swell ra:jt libc you did to talk with the 

giro. Wb-y,. IV r* outa pla;y^ I'b*.* Tnoruait I stepped iaV 
his offve. Worst* ‘n tliat, TVl outa p]ai*e, TloatV 

madie mo hc'e a chip on my slionhh*r an’ lookhi’ Vr 
trouble, rhich is a ])oor vray to Imsincss. Then, t-o 
TVl be tbaVno’ 1 * was tbinkin’ T was a whole lot of 3 
husla* to )>e peddlin' jam. Yd^at’d ].arq)en? I'd be ch»<y 
at the drop of hat. TVl Ir* thirikiiV Im was tliinkir i 
was standin’ on riiV fooV an’ TM I)c:d lilm to it in h'll!'' 
him he wa^s sl'jndin’ on hi^ fool Don't yon see? i" ^ 
becan.se T was rais'-d lliat nay. It’d l^** ta]:e if or le.rt 
it with me, an’ no jam solT].'^ 

“AVhat you say is tnun” Mrs. Mortimer took ra 
brighlijn “But tlmrc is your w^il'c. Just look ai Sr.r 
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glie’d make an impression on any business man. He’d be 
only too willing to listen to her/’ 

Billy* stifTened, a forbidding expression springing into 
lis eyes. 

‘‘What have I done now?” tlndr hostess laughed. 

'‘I ain’t got around yet to tradin’ on loy wife’s looks,” 
he rumbled gruffly. 

‘‘Right you are. The on])*' trouble is that you, both of 
you, are fifty years behind Ihe limes. You’re old Ameri^ 
e?:r IIow’ you ever got h»‘re in the IliJek of modem eon- 
(lidons is a miracle. You’re Rip Yan inkles. Who ever 
beard, in these degenerate times, of a young man nnd 
vrrnian oi the city pritli^jj? their blankets on their backs 
arid starting out in s<^ereh of land? Y\"hy. it’s the old 
Ai iyinaut spirit, YouVe* ,<s like as peas in a pod to thoso 
wiio joked their oxen and held west to the lands beyond 
tlr" sunset. I’ll wager your fathers and mothers, or grand- 
iVith< rs and grandiriotlu'rs, were that very stock.” 

Saxon’s eyes were gI]st“niTjg, and Bihy’s were friendly 
once more. Botli nodded tlo^ir heads 

‘‘I'rn of the old stock myself/' Mrs. .Mortimer went or 
pnaidly. '‘My grandmother was one of llie survivors oi 
ibe Donner Party. My grand father, Jason AVhitney, cam^' 
a^'ornid the Horn and took part in the raising of the Beas 
at ?!onoina. Ho' was vA Alonter^y wlien Jolin Marshal, 
(ivered gold in SiUUt’s mill-raee. One of tlie streets m 
Pramdseo is named after hiiji.” 

‘H know it."’ Piiiy put- iii. ‘AVliitney KStroot. It’s nea^ 
Kass ian Hill, t^axonh oadlier wallced aeross the ITains/' 
\nd Billy’s grandfailj^r and grandmother were mas 
^aer- J by the Indians.” Faxon contributed. “His father 
a little hahy hoy, an \ lived with the Indians, unti.^ 
<^*rfitured by the He didn’t even know his name 

was adopted by a Mr. Roberts.” 

yon two dear children, ive’rc airnost like rela- 
lives,” Mrs, MorlimeT beamed. “It’s a breath of old 
lilacs, alas! all forgotten in these fly-away days. I slw 
^'-'’pecially interested, because I’ve catalogued and read 
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everything covering those times. You she indicated 

Billy, “you are historical, or at least your father is. I 
^f'emember about him. The whole thing is in Bancroft 
History. It Tvas the Modoc Indians. There were eighteen 
wagons. Your father was the only survivor, a mere baby 
at the time, with no knowh^lge of wliat happened. lie 
was adopted by the leodt^r of the whites.” 

“That^s right,” said Itilly. “It was the Modoes. 
train must have bon bound for Or(*gon. It was all wipe«! 
out. I wonder if you know anylliing about Saxon's 
mother. She used to write poetry in the early days.” 

“Was any of it printed?" 

“Yes,” Saxon ansasered. “In the old San Jose paj>ers.” 

“And do yon huow any of it 

“Tes, there’s one beginning: 

*Swc'ot fJ9 tlie hit*' ’s airy stminfl 

Your g('ntlp liiia lf:irnea t * sing, 

!A.na C.'iHfnrmn 

Prolong tbt' S(0> ijutrs 

“It sounds familiar ” l\lrs. l^lortimer said, pondering. 

“And there was another 1 reineniher tiiat began: 

** ^T’ve ftolf'D away fmn} Iho frowii in Uu* erovop, 

\Thfn. djo iMKb' stand, and i]»r bavis poiiii an<i sbivor/-* 

“And it run on liln- that 1 don't understand it ah. 
It was WT'ilten to niy father " 

“A love Mrs. Morlinar hrol-e in “I remefua^’r 

it. Wait a miin]1e . . Da d:a-dah. da-<iiedah, dn-iha 

dah, da -da — rJ(n^<:s 

'In rlie r'prr;y of a Ooiianja, ‘-■f od 

TroTrJ)le iiglitly a n'OTiif ut ou and tisnds, 

Tlien <Irip in tlioir basin Irojii bosfwn and wrinii' * 

“IVe never forgotten the drip of the S(‘ed-ameth 3 ‘'f^h‘=?, 
though I don't remember yonr rnotlier's name.'* 

“It war Dais’ V ” Saxon began. 

f ” 
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*‘No; Dayelle,” Mrs. Mortimer corrected with quieken- 
aig recollection. 

‘^Oh, but nobody called her that.’* 

^n3ut she signed it that way, What is the rest?*’* 

‘‘Daisy Wiley Brown.” 

Ml’S. Mortimer w(‘nt to the bookshelves and quickly re- 
turned with a ]arg(\ soberly-bound volume. 

‘‘It's ‘The Story of the ” she exjdaiiied. ‘‘Among 

other tilings, all the good fugitive verse was gathered here 
froin the oM iiewsoapt^r tiles.” Her eyes running down 
[lie index suddenly stoTq)ed. “I right. Dayelle "Wiley 
P>ro\vn. Tliere it is. Tms of her iKveius, too: ‘The Viking’s 
Quest’ ; ‘ Days of (b>l,r ; ‘ < 'onsUiney ’ ; ‘ The Caballero’ ; 

‘Craves at Litth* Shadow ” 

‘*Wo fouglu oH* tie' Imlieiis IlhTed' Saxon intei’riipted 
in her ex<'il vsi'^nr. “And inotlier, wJio was only a little 
jprk went out and got tval.rr for the wounded. ^Vnd the 
Irjdians v/ouMn*( shoot at Iut. lAanwhody said it was a 
rau'ijcle.” Siie s})rang out <»1 Billy's arms, rc-aching for 
t’e,' !»ook and (^rying: ‘M>h, ](‘t i-e* see it! Lot mo see it! 
]]'/, all t<» me, 1 don 't know tlie-Ae poems. Can I 

•‘qsy ih'Tu? I'll leeni them I'v heart, dust to think, my 
iro! ieer V ’ 

a \ va . .Mortiiuo-rs gias.',.\< n^Muirod r.-p di.diiug ; and for 
ieilf an hour she an<l I'nilv' imruainec] sedmit while Saxon 
'eu'ourcd her met leer's li.ues. At the e?i.i. staring at the 
heel. wid('h she haul eheu'd (mi her ihigt r, she could only 
ri'peat in on.'h’rhu^ a’v\f : 

'Aul 1 m‘\er knew. I T'e\er tn-w 
f’ul duruig tl’.nt half hour ’'.Irs Moi-timer's mimi had 
net hern idh^ A litt!'' later, slu' hromdu**! her ]>]an. She 
hdiev^-d in iid'-n.d.ve uairviiig as wo'll as iniriisive farm- 
and iTden<it'({. as soen as the lease expirtei. to estab- 
hsh a Jersey dairy on tlu^ other ten acres. Iliis, like every- 
dhng she had <lone, weuld be riiodel, and it meant that 
she would r(‘(piir( more help. ’Billy and Saxon w'cre just 
die tw’o. B»y next sidniner she could have them \nstalled 
iiA the cottage she intiuidod building. In the meantime 
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she could arrange, one way and another, to get work for 
Billy through the winlor. She would guarantee this work, 
and she knew a small house they could rent just at the 
end of the car-line. Under fur supervision Billy could 
take charge from the very Inginning of the building. In 
this way they vvmnld he earning money, preparing tlu^rn- 
selves for independent fanning life, and have op]yortumty 
to look about li*en^ 

But her persnaisioiLS were vain. In tin* end Saxon sue- 
cinctiy epitomised liieir ]H)int of \i(‘W. 

eand at lire iirst place, even if it is as beaud- 
fui and kind as yours and as nice as this valley is. 
don't even kiu)w what we want. \Ve\t‘ 1 o go farthm, 
and see all kinds vjf plae.es and all kinds ol’ ways, in ordrr 
to find out. AVe're iiol in a, her.pv to make ui) our minds 
AYe want to make, oli, m) v> ry snr*d And ir-sides . . / 

She IiesitaAnl. “ I/esid<‘S, wt don A like adog^eher flat land 
Billy wants .some ])il!s in lii^: And :'o do I 
AA^hen tiny w« re naidy to Mrs .M'eaimtO' o!Tere<i tr» 
presf‘nt Saxon widi “In- Siory of tie' hik's"; but Saxon 
shook her head aiid g.ri ^'.eo'' ’mmcy tivnn !b''ly. 

“It says it eos’s deilars." slit> said ‘‘‘AVill yon 
buy me one, ri!;d m-g) 1: till wt' rm sitiKu! Then IT 
write, and you ean st iui it, to me.’' 

**0h. you Anh'^’i.'aus/’ Alr.s. Mortim t eliided, aee(\f>tiu[t 
the money ‘Tint you must P'fOu Lse no write from timr 
to time before yo]iVc s^dtiedd' 

She saw tlieni to the' eounly road 

“You are hnjvo young Udugs/’ she said at parting 
“I only wdsh I "wen* goireg wiih mun \iiy pack upon my 
baciL A"oii'ro pm u'elly glorious, the pair of you. If ever 
I can do anytliing fer \on, just ]<d im; know. A^ou iv 
bound to S'licceed, and I want a baud in it myself. Let me 
know liovv' that goverjum nt ];ii^d turns ouf, though I warn 
you I haven't much faith in its Lvisibilily. It 's sure to hi^ 
too far away from market s.*” 

She shook babuls with Billy. Saxon she caught into h.rr 
arms and kissed. 


9 
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“Be brave,” she said, with low earnestness, in Saxon’s 
ear. “Ton’ll win. You are starting with the right ideas. 
And you were right not to accoi>t my preposition. But 
remember, it, or better, will always be open to you. You’re 
young yet, both of you. Don't be in a hurry. Any time 
you stop aiiywhcrc for a while, let me know, and I’ll 
mail you heaps of agrieullural reports and farm publica- 
tions. Good-bye. Heaps and heaps and heaps of luck.” 



CIIAl^TEK IV 


Billy sat motionless on llie (dge of tlie bed in their 
little room in San Jose that night, a musing expression 
in his eyes, 

he renuirhed at last, with a long-drawn breath, 
‘‘all I\e got to say is there’s some pndty niee ])eople li\ 
this world after all. Take ]\Irs. Mortirmr. Now slug’s the 
real goods — regular old Ameriean.’’ 

“A fine, edueated lady," Saxon agreed, ‘'and not a Iji 
ashamed to work at farming herself. And slie made it 
go. too.” 

‘^On twenty aen's — no. ten ; and [<aid for 'em, an’ all i'r* 
proveniaits, aji * su])jK.rtMl Inn-scdf, four hired men, ii 
Swede woman an’ (lauedit^r. an’ lj(a* own ne[>liew. h 
gels me. Tm*i aeiX's! "Why, my father m-^er talked iess'ji 
one hundred an’ sixty JUTes. Kv'ai your brother Tom stit! 

talks in quarter seidioiis An’ slie was only a womare 

too. AVe was lu{'ky in irn'etin’ Ikt. ” 

‘‘Wasn’t it an aclventun*!’' Saxon eried. “Tliat’s whni 
comes of trav(‘Iing. You nev(T know what s going to fiaf'- 
pen next. It jumped rigid out at us, just when we wtre 
tired and woinhndng how n]u<'li fartiu^r to San Jose, We 
weren’t expreling it at all. And she didn’t treat us as 
if we were tramping. And that liou.se — so elean and Inau- 
tiful. You could eat off tlie tioor. I never dreamed e{ 
anything so swetd and lovtdy as the insid(‘ of tliat house.’' 

“It smelt good,” Billy su])f)lied. 

“That’s the very tiling. It's wlint the women’s pages 
eall atmosphere. I dirin't know wliat they meant before. 
That house lias beautiful, stveet atmosphen' ” 

"Like all your nice unfIe!dhiQg,s,’'' said Billy. 

“And that’s the next step after keeping your 
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sweet and clean and beautiXul. It's to have your house 
sweet and clean and beautiful.’' ^ 

‘‘But it can’t be a renl<Mi one, Saxon. You’ve got to 
o'vvn it. Landlord’s don’t build houses like that. Just the 
same, one thing stuck out plain: that house was not ex- 
pensive. It wasn’t the cost. It was the way. The wood 
was ordinar}" wood you van buy in any lumber yard. 
Why, our house on Pine slr'-^d was made out of the same 
hind of wood, Ihit the W'oy it Tvas made was different. 

I can’t exjdain, but you e:ui see wduit I’m drivin’ at.” 

Saxon, r(‘visioning tiu^ littie bungalow they bad just left, 
repeated absently: “That's it — \[w. waay.” 

The next moi-ning they wwv (^arly afoot, seeking through 
the sii])inhs of San Jnse the road to San Juan and Mon- 
lercy. Saxon’s limp had iiicre.asetl. Beghining with a burst, 
blister, her he('] was shinning rapidly, rdlly remembered 
his fatiier's talks ah<,ut caiv of the feet, ami stopped at 
a butcher simp to ho;, live cents’ worth of mutton tab 
hiw, 

“That’s tlie sfiiff/' he told Saxon, “("'lean foot-gear 
and the feet well greased. Y'fe'Ji put some on as soon 
as we’re clear of town. An' wm might as w’ell go easy for 
a couple of days. N.svv, if I coui<l gel a little work so as 
y(ai could lest, up s. veral days it’d be just the thing. I’ll 
teep my eyv peeled 

Almost nn tlu' oulskiHs of towui lie left Saxon on the 
creiiity road a]id went up a long driveway to what ap- 
peared a hii'ge farm. He came back beaming. 

“Its all bunk} (buy,” lie called as he approached. 
“We’il just go down to that clump of trees by the creek 
an’ pitch camp 1 .‘-rart work in the mornin’, two dollars 
a day rur board myself. It'd been a dollar an’ a half if 
ho furieislH'd the board. I told ’m I liked the other way 
best, an’ that I had my camp with me, Tlie weather’s 
fme, an’ we can make out a few days till your foot’s in 
Khap(‘ (kmie on. We’ll jiilcii a regular, decent camp.” 

'‘How did you get the job?” Saxon asked, as they cast 
about, determining their camp-site. 
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“Wait till we got fixed an^ I’ll tell you all about it. 
It was a dream, a cmeh.” 

Not until the b(Ki was spread, the fire built, and a pot 
of beans boiling did Billy throw down the last armful 
of wood and begin. 

“In the first plaee, B('nson’s no old-fashioned geezer. 
You wouldn’t think he >vavS a fanner to look at ’m. lie s 
up to dale, sharp as larks, lalks an’ acts like a business 
man.. 1 could see tliat, just by lookin’ at his place, be- 
fore I seen him. llo took al.*07",t fifteen seconds to size uie 
'^I>- 

“ ‘Can you plow?’ says he. 

‘Sure Ihing,' 1 told 'in. 

“ ^Know hoi's^'s?’ 

“ ‘I veas hatched in a box-sfall/ says I. 

“Ati’ just llien — you rcnierolror ilai; four-horse load of 
machinery that come in after lae? — tio-n it drovt. up 

“ ‘Ifow about four horses?' he asks. «*asual-iike. 

“ * Eight to home I can drive kii to a j»loVv’, a serah 
machiiuc or a nierry-go-rouiuJ.’ 

“‘dump up an’ lake lijem lines, tli.-n/ he says, qxuAi 
•‘.n’ sharp, not wastin’ secmids. kS(‘e thai slfed. Go ’rouml 
iiO barn to tiie right an’ back in for unloadiuh’ 

“An’ right here I waiita tel? you it was some nifty 
drivin’ he w’-as askinh I could S‘ee, by the tracks tlie 
WagOns’d all ben "nhi’ nrmiTid llii* lM4rr» fn tlio ItO’f 
he was askin’ was too closje vrork f<jr econfoi't — a double 
turn, lila^ an S, between a cormu' of a paddock an’ arou!Ki 
the corner of the barn to th(‘ last swing. Aii\ to eat ink) 
the little room there was, there was pile.s of juaniire jest 
thrown onta the barn an’ not hauled away yet. But I 
wasn’t lettin’ on nothin’. The driver gave me the lines, 
an’ I could see he was grinnin’, sure I’d make a mess of 
It. I bet he couldn't a-done it hiirrself. I never let on 
an’ away we went, me not even knowin’ the Iiors(.‘S— l>ut. 
say, if you’d seen me throw tlu'ui leadi^rs clean to the top 
of the manure till the nigh horse was scrapin’ the side 
of the barn to make it, an’ the off hind hub was cuttin’ fioa 
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forner post of the paddock to miss by six inches. It was 
the only way. An' them horses was sure beauts. The 
leaders slacked back an' darn near sat down on their 
singletrees when I threw tlie back into the wheelers an*' 
slammed on the brake an' stopx>ed on the very jmecise 
spot. 

‘Ton’ll do/ Benspri *Tbrit was good work ' 

“ ‘i\w, shucks/ I sayj-. mdift'erent as hell. ‘Gimmo 
something real hard/ 

“He smiles an' und'O’staiids. 

“‘You done that we// ]i»- says.- *An’ I'm particular, 
{-bout who liaudies iny borsv?^ The road ain't no place 
lor you. You must ])>' a good man go:u^ wrong, dust the 
sasue you can plow wi/u my horses, startin’ in to-morrow 
rornin '/ 

Which shows h.ow wi-c i.<‘ wasn't, 1 liaduT showed I 
could plow/’ 

Wlien Saxon had st^rv-*/ ihe Vw-ans, and Billy the coffee, 
she Mood still i\ ui'Cii'jLt juid .-urvc;, ed the spread meal on 
thi' blaukols — th.e eaiiiM‘‘r of .-"igar, the condensed mill' 
tin, tiie sliced corned i.!./'. ilu* Idtuce salad and sliced tc^- 
luatoes,, the slices of Ir-'sh Fr-oieh iirta-l. and the steammi> 
plates of beans and iin^gs of coffee. 

“Yliat n differeiuf ./om last night!"' Saxon exclaimed 
ci’anping her baiid^. like an adveiirnre out of : 

I’Dik. bh, that boy 1 nl tlshing with! Think of thoi 
hvautiful table and tlirt h-aiiLful bouse last night, aofJ 
t'\*n look at this. Why. •'^( uld liave lived a Ihousaao 
Vi'Hrs on end in (kikfaad an‘] lu ^er met a tvoman like Mrs 
/j'rtiuier nor di'^'aun'vl a house lilu- licrs existed. And, 
hi!?y, just to lliinl:, w-^\e only just started.” 

Ihlly worked for Hire:' days, and while inshsting that 
he uas doing voiy well, he fre/y admitted tlint there wm 
uiore in ])]uwing tiian he bad thought, Saxon experh 
Sliced quiet satisiV.<u ion v,}ien she h arned he was enjoj- 
iag it. 

*‘l never thonsrht t'd like plowin'— much/' he observed, 
it’s fine. It s good for the leg-museles, too. They 

* 
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don^t get exercise enough in teamin\ If ever I trained 
for another fight, you bet I'd take a whack at plowin'. 
An^ you know, the ground lias a regular good smell to 
it, a-turnin' ov(t an’ turnin’ over. Gosh, it’s good enough 
to eat, that sirn'll. An' it just goes on, turnin’ up an’ over, 
fresh an’ thick an’ good, all day long. An’ the horses 
are Joe-dandies. They know their })usiness as well as a 
man. Tliat's one thing, I’enson ain’t got a scrub horse 
on the place.” 

The last day Lilly workc^d, the sky (doiuled over, the air 
grew damp, a strong ^\ind began to blow from th(i south- 
east, and all tlie si$pis were pn'smt of the first winter rain. 
Billy came back in th<‘ evening witli a small roll of old 
canvas lie had borrowed, whi('li lie j)ro(‘eedcd to arrange 
over their IhmI on a framework so as to shed rain. J?everal 
times I'C comjilaim'd about tin* little fing*‘r of his left lumd. 
It had been botliering him all day he told Saxon, for srv- 
eral days slightl3% in fa(*t, and it was as tender as a Ik'iI 
— most likely a sjilinfer, but be liad bt'cn una])le to lot an* 
it. 

He vreiit alicad willi storm pre})arations, (dt^valing tic: 
bed on old boards vbicU lie lugged from a disused barn 
falling to defay on the opj»osite !>ank of the creek. 
the hoards he heajjcd dry leaves for a mattress. Tie cen- 
eluded by reinfoi’clng Ilh‘ ('uiivas with additional 
of odd pieces of rope and haling- wir^^ 

AVhen the first sfdasbes of rain arrived Savon was d*- 
lighted. Billy betrayed iitth* ifit«*r«'st Ills linger va,-s 
hurting too irundi, lie said. >h-il!h'r nor Saxon (‘fefd 
make anything of it, and Iwab sf-off-d at the i«Jea of a 
.felon. 

*‘lt might be a ruTi-arf)tind Saxon hazarded, 

‘AVhat’s that 

don’t know. I rem-ndirr Airs. Cady bad one 
but 1 was too small, it was tiie litth^ linger, too, Sltr 
poulticed it, I think. And T remember she dressed it 
with some kind of salve. It got aAvfnf ba<l, and finished '*>y 
her losing the nail. After that it got wed ([uick, airt 
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new nail grew out. Suppose I make a hot bread poultice 
for yours.’’ 

Bill}" declined, being of the opinion that it would be 
belter in the morning. Saxon w'as troubled, and- as she 
do:sed off she knew that he was lying restlessly wide 
aw'ake. A feiv minutes afterward, roused by a heavy blast 
of wind and rain on llie eai3vas, slie lieard Billy softly 
groaning. She raised Iwraeif on her elbow and with her 
fi^'e liand, in Ihe way sLu* kn<‘W, maiii})ulating his foreliead 
and the surfa('(‘s arouiid his evc^s, sootlu^d liiin off to sleep. 
Again she sh‘[)t. A’ld age. in she .Aeas aroused, this time 
by tlm srorin, but i>i!ly. Slu* could not see, but 
!!\ fc(']ing sli(‘ asc'crt ‘1 u- ‘d fiis straaige yjositjon. lie was 
<w;1side 1l)e blaidsds ai 1 on ids line, s. his fondiead resting 
(< i tlie ])oardiS, Ids shufddtu-s writhing wdth suppressed 
ieiguhli 

^ She’s puhshi’ to b' 'd the band,” he said, when she 
f'j-eki.- ‘Mis a ihnusa^id in-'dbrudies. But it ain’t 

ji'/diin’ . . . if th- c-amris don't Idow down, 

bhuik wlu'd, our iV’ks had to stand,” he glutted out be- 
greaus. “ Y hy ray huher was out in iJie mountains, 
an'tlie niai] villi 'in ju'.t mau!< d by a grii.yly — eloan edawed 
liie iieiit's all (>ver. .\n' tii^ y outa gnd> an’ had to 
U'av,*!. Two limes out \ ilire’ when my fatlier j)ut ’m on 
U-* licM faiut a ray. M*m] to bt- tied on. An’ that 

five 'Wreks. run' Lr palh'd tlirough. Then there was 
dark Qidghy. Ishia' d oiT his uJ:<>!e right band with 

t! I'urvtiri’ of Ids ah«‘ty!:n. au’ l!«e huntin’ dog pup he 
ht.d i!h ’m at*' up ih'S'f' of tlie flngj'rs. An’ lie was all 

ahue in thr uuir-^lu ruh 

I'ld SiiNon lu'Ufil 'uo tuo-^ of thm advi'idures of Jack 
Q’udgiey A terrike hkast of wind p»ejd(‘d s*'\sTal of the 
collapsed tlte frrmu'vork, and for a moment buried 
lr'‘. ni tinder the ('anvas. The next ULornent enuvas, frame- 
work, and trrdliTig guys were whisked awtiy into the dark- 
and Saxon end Idlly wer^ dclugfal with rain. 

”Only one thing- to do,” he yelled in her ear. 
-* Gather up the tilings an’ got into that old barn.” 


i 
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They accomplished this in the drenching darkness, mak* 
ing two trips across the stepping stones of the shallow 
creek and soaking themselves to the knees. The old bara 
leaked like a sieve, but they managed to find a dry spa',*e 
on which to spread their anything but dry heddin:^^, 
Billy’s ])am was heart-reading to Saxon. An hour wag 
required to subdue him to a doze, .and only by conlina- 
ously stroking iiis fonduad could she keep him asleep, 
Shivering and mi.sfU’aMe, she aeeo]ded a niglit of wakefil. 
ness gladly 'witli tlie IniowlMlge that, she kept him froisj 
knowing the tvorst oTMus ]»jiin 

At the time vli^ui she luivi il must be past niirt 

night, there was an interrupt ion Frouj the open cloor^\;:y 
came a fiasli of eleidrie liglp, iikt‘ a tiny searehliirht, whifdi 
quested about the bai'n and eaiiie to rest on her and Billy 
Prom ill'* source of liglii a harsh voiee said : 

‘‘Ah; ha! IVe got you^ romc out of that!” 

Billy sat up. Ids eyt's dayzhsi l>y light. The 
behind Bee P‘g]jt ^vas app]*(;:.ei)ing and r^dterating its d.' 
itiand tluii tlie> ooriie mu t!iat. 

“WhiU s up?*' Idlly n--re*.l 

“Me/* was thf auxt*": “ai/ vvid.e ;iv:ake, you bet" 

The voice was now i^e^dde tia'iu. seartM'ly a yard away, 
yet tliey could see nolldng on at-eount of the liglit, wltkb 
was inuu-Tiiitteut, fr.-tpuiuly gfdng <eu for an instant 
the oj)ermork thurub linrl on tin swiPli. 

“Come on, gel a nwue on/’ llie volt*,' \v*uit on. ''Ha/ 
up your l)lankoas aii’ trot along. I want you.” 

“Who in hf‘ll are you?” Billy deTiainded. 

“I’m the constable. Come <01.” 

“Well, what do you 

“You, of (‘oui's^-. tire |)air of you/’ 

“What for?” 

“Vagrancy. Now liustle I ain’t goin’ to loaf here all 
night” 

“Aw, chase yourself/’ T^illy advised. “I ain’t a vag 
2-^in a workingman. ” 

“Maybe you are an’ maybe you ain’t/’ said the eon- 
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stable; ‘‘but you can tell all that to Judge Neusbaumer in 
the inomin\’^ 

“Why you , . . you stinkm\ dirty cur, you think 

yoaVe goin' to pull me/' Billy began. “Turn the light 
on yourself. I want to see what kind of an ugly mug you 
got. Pull ra^, eh? Pull me? For two cents I'd get up 
there an' beat you to a jelly, you " 

“No, no, Billy," Snxoii rdeaded. “Don’t make trouble. 
It would mean jail." 

“That's right," th(‘ constable api)rove<l, “listen to your 
woman." 

“She s my wdfe, an* sec you speak of her as such," 
luily warned. “Nov/ get out, if you know wha 's good 
h'f yourself." 

“1 ve seen your kiiid before." the constable retorted, 
^’An' TVe got my uttle ^lemiader with me. Take a 
squint." 

The shaft of ligld shifted, and out of the darkness, illu- 
rpinatod with ghastly brilliance, they saw thrust a hand 
folding a revoher. Idus lian<l seemed a thing apart, self- 
existent, wdth no corpon'al allaehment, and it appeared 
pad disap}K‘arcd ]ikf‘ api^ariiion as the thumb-pressure 
wevered on tlic swilcli. Due moriicnt they were staring 
at the hand and revel vt r lie* next uioment at imjjenetrablc 
darkness, ami the med, luomeiit again at the hand and 
n voher. 

“'Now. ] guess yoir!- come," the {'unstable gloated,. 

“You got iirudl’.v'r guess (maaiuh" Billy licrran. 

Bui at lint the light \v(*n1 out. They h-^ard a 

qaiek mevemejd on the ofilecrs part and the thud of the 
hqhf -stick ('ll the grouT'd. Both Billy and tlie constable 
fiiruhl(‘d for it, but Bilh fninui it and Hashed it on the 
C'h(T. Tluy saw a rray-bcardi d man elad in sB’eaming 
oilskins. H(‘ was an old man. and rc^.i/nvl-d Saxon of 
the sort she had been us‘'d te see in Grand Army proces- 
sions on D<‘(‘()ra1iori Day. ♦ 

“Give me tlial stick." he bullic'd, 

\iitW sneered a rc.fnsah 
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**Then 1^11 put a hole through you, by crirainy/' 

lie leveled the revolver directly at Hilly, whoso 
thumb on the switch did not waver, and they could see 
the gleaming bullet-tiiis in the cliambers of the eylim 
der. 

''Why, 3^ou whiyh(*r3" old skunk, 3011 ain't got the grit 
to shoot sour aj)ples,’' was Ihliy's answer. "I. know your 
kind — brave as lions when it comes to pullin' miserable, 
broken-spirited bindie stills, but as leaiy as a yellow dog 
when 3uni faee a man. Tull that trigg(*r ! Wh3^ 3^011 pusik 
lanimoiis piece of dirt, you’d run with your tail between 
3mur legs if I said boo!” 

Suiting action to Ili^‘ w<»rd, let out an explosive 

"BOO!'’ and Saxon giggled invouiutaril}^ at the startle it 
caused in the const abi^e 

‘I 11 give you a last clianee,” tlie latter grated through 
his teetii, "Turn ov<‘r that light- stick an’ corue along 
peaceable, or I'D la}" 3011 out 

Saxon was fright^uird for I hike’s sake, and 3"et only 
half friglitcned SIi<‘ bad a laitli tiiat tlie man dared not 
fin?, and she hDt the old familiar thrills of admiration for 
Billy ’s courage. She* eould not se<i his fat-^e but she knrw 
in all tau’iiTiidc that it vans bleak aud j>assi'udess in the 
tcrrif3dng way slie bad seen it wlcm l.e fought the three 
Trislnnen. 

"You ain't llu'. fiiM man 1 killi'd,” tlie constable 
threatened. “I'm an old suhLer, aii' 1 ain’t srpieamisli 
over blood ” 

"And you ouglit to ])e asliarned (^f yoursiDf. " SaxiUi 
broke in, ‘‘trying to sljaine and disgrace j^caceable people 
wdio've done no wrong ” 

"You've done wrong sleepiu’ here,” was his vindica' 
tion. "This ain't your propert3a It's agin the law. An' 
folks that go agin tlie law go to jail, as tlu' two of ,yoii’ll 
go. I've sent Trian3’' a tramp u]) t’or t flirty ibnas for sleepm' 
in this very shack AViiy, it's a n-guiar Iraj) for ’em. I 
got a good glimpse of 3 our fact's an’ <'ould see you wan 
tough characters.” lie turned on Billy. “I've fooled 
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enough with you. Are you goiu’ to give in an’ come 
peaceable ? ’ ’ 

‘'I'm goin’ to tell you a couple of tilings, old hoss,’^ 
Pilly answered. ''Number one: you ain’i goin’ to pull 
us. Number two: w^eVe goiri' to slccj) the night out here.” 

"Gimme that light-stick/’ the (’oristahle uemauded per- 
exnptorily, 

"(j’vvaii* Wliiskers: YouVe stand in’ on your foot. Beat 
it. Pull your freiglit. As for your torch you’ll find it 
outside ill the mud.” 

Billy shifted the liglit until it illuminated the doorway, 
;ind then threw tlie stick as he would pitch a baseball. 
They wfu*(^ now in tola! darkness, and they could hear the 
latnider grilling his tedh in rage. 

‘‘Now start your slK'niin’ an’ see wliat’ii hayipen to 
}OU,” Billy advised memu'ingiy. 

^^axon felt for Billy s liand and squeezed it proudly. 
The eoristahle gniriii*hd some tlireat. 

"What's that '” Ihljy d^nianded sharj.ly. "Ain’t you 
gone yet Now listen lo m«‘. WhNkeiv Tvo put up with 
all your shomniigan I'm goin’ to. Now got out or I’ll 
throw you out. An' if you come monkeyin’ around here 
again you’H got youi-s Now get!” 

So great was the roar of tiic storm t!:at they could hear 
nothing. Billy roiled a (dgarett(^ Wlnm lie lighted it, 
they saw the barn w’as (inpiy, IHlly chuckled. 

“Say, I was so mad f eJoan forgot my run-around. It’s 
enly just hegiunin' to tune up again.” 

Sa.xoTi inadt* him in down and receive her sooihing mm- 
isi ral ions. 

"There is no use n.o/ing till morning.’' she said. "Then, 
just as soon as if.’s ligld, we'll catcii a car iiPo kian Jose, 
rvut a room, get a lu^t breakfast,, and go to a drug store 
ior ihe uroj)er sltiff for poulticing or wdiatever treatment’s 
needt‘d. ’’ 

"But Benson,” Billy deiin^rred. 

"I'll te!c{)hoiie hiiu from town. It w^ill only cost five 
cents. 1 saw he had a wire. xVnd you couldn’t plow on 
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scconnt of the rain, even if your linger was well. Be- 
sides, we’ll both be mending together. My heel will be 
all right by the lime it clears up and we can start travel- 
ing.” 



CHAPTER Y 


Eaely on Monday Miroe da^ys lafer, Saxon and 

Billy took an eloctrio car to liie end oi the line, and 
i^tarted a second time Tor San Joan. Ihiddles were stand- 
ing in the road, but the suii sliojio from a blue sky, and 
ver^^diore, on the gr'ouijd, was a faint hint of budding 
£;reen. At lienson’s Saxon Vvoited vdiile P>il!y vent in to 
lyd liis six doDars for trie days' plowing. 

“Kicked like a steer br('aiise i yt.: ouiitinV’ ke told her 
v;lnu he came haiP. “lie v.'oaldn'l iisicn at first. Said 
he'd put rne lO drivin’ in a few di.ays, an' that there 
wasn't enough good iour-h(o,,{‘, men to hd one go easily.^' 

“And v/hat did 3 a)U say''" 

“Oh. T just toJd 'la 1 liv:d to he movin’ along. An' 
t'-lion he tried to argue I told 'm u\y wife was with me, 
an’ she wnis ularmni anxious lo got along/’ 

“Ihit so are you, lUil^y 

“Sure, Ihde; but just the same I wasn't as keen as you. 
Doggone it, I was gettin' to like that plowin’. I’ll never 
JO scairt. to ask for a job at it again. I’ve got to where 
i savvy the burro, an' you bet I can plow against most of 
in right now,” 

An hour afterward, with a good throe miles to their 
credit, they <idgcd to the side of the road at the sound of 
an automobile behind Bui the machine did not 

jKass. Benson was alone in it, and he came to a stop 
alonji^sidc. 

Where are v’ou bound?” he inquired of Billy, with a 
^jiiicb, measuring glance at Saxon. 

‘^Monterey — if you’re goin’ that far,” Billy answered 
’5'dth a chuckle. 

can give you a lift as far as AYabonville, It would 
359 . 
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take you several days on sliank’s mare with those loads. 
Climb in.” lie addressed Saxon directly. “Do you want 
to ride in front?” 

Saxon glanc(‘d to Biiiy, 

“Go on.” he approved, “it's fine in front. This 

my wife, Mr. ]>< rison— Mrs. Iioherts. ” 

“Oh, ho, so ^ou'iv tbe one lliat took your husband away 
from me,” j>enson aeeuseo' good bunions] ly, as he tucked 
the robe around ht r, 

Saxon s]iou](iere-i tlie r.s[>onsi])ili1y and ]‘e(!anie ab- 
sorbed in ^^a^elli^LT liiia siarl ear. 

“I’d be a luigiily ])oor fanivo* if 1 owned no more land 
than youM ])Iow(‘d before you ea’in* to T!se,” Jh-nson, with 
a twinkling eye. jvokeii ovxU* his shoulder to Billy. 

“I'd ne\er jiad \\\v hands on a plow ))ut ouee ])efori'/ 
Billy tonfes^r^h “Ida a fellow has to learn Sfune time,” 

“At two dollars a day • ” 

“If he can get idfalfa artist to put up for it.” 

Billy met him eom])laeently. 

Bemson lauglu'd lieai-ti}\ 

“You're a quirk learner “ l;e eoiripiimenteff ”l (XHiIri 
see that yon and plows we^vnd on speaking m^quaintanee 
But you took Ijold rigid, Tlien- isn't om‘ rnau in ten I 
could hire o.f the meanly ro.a 1 thal eruild do as well a.'; 
you were doing on tie* Bnrd day. Ihot your big asset h 
that 3’ou know' hojS",s B was half a joke w'heu I told 
you to take the liiO'S that moriiuig. You're a trained 
horseman and a lorn hrrseiuau as wcdl 

“He's v^ry gentle Avith hors»*s, '' Saxou said 

“But He re's njor- tioaii that to it.’’ Benson took la. r 
up. “Your husl’and's g^*t, tlje inrj Avitli him. It's hard 
to explain. But ihals tUud ii ls— llo' It's an i^^ 

stinct almost. Kindness is ineossary, ihd grij> is more 
so. Your husband grips his I’orses. Take the test I gave 
him with the fourdtorse load. It was too eom[)lic*ateil and 
severe. Kindness couidu't hav(‘ done il it took grip 
I could see it the moiinnl lie started. wasn't any 

doubt in bis mind. There v/a.sn't any doubt in the hof' ^ 
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liey got the feel of him. Tliey just knew the thing was 
jzoing to be done and that it was up to them to do it. 
They didn’t have aiiy but just the same they knew 
^he boss was in tlie seat. "vYben he took hold' of those 
lines, he took hold of the horses. Tie gripp^'d them, don’t 
3'ou see. IJe luckinl them up and put them where he 
wanted them, swung thein up and down and right and 
made tiicrn i>ull, and slack, and back— and they knew 
iverytliing was going to come out right. Oh, horses may 
stui)i(], but lliey're not allogialier fools. They know 
wh(‘ii the proper liorseraan has hold of them, though how 
diey know it so qtii<*V:ly is beyond i/ie.^’ 

J>t‘n.son i)aused, b'dr vrv-ed at Ins volubility, and gazeA^, 
Iceciily at Sa.xou to s<'t; if she liad followed him. What 
he saw in her face and fW('s saiished him, and be added, 
nilli a sliort laiigli : 

“Ilorseilesli is a lioldw of mine. Don’t think otherwise 
)>eeause I am running a stink engine. I’d rather be 
Mreaking alojig her** beliii>d a ])air of fasi -steppers. But 
I d lose lime on them, and, nor.se t^jari that, I’d bo too 
mnaous about them ad the* tinue As for this thing, why, it 
lias no nc‘rv(‘s, no drlic^ate joints nor teiuions; it’s a case 
et' let her rij).” 

The miles hh^w i>a<t and Shaxori soon deep in talk 
edtli her linst Iltna' again, '^In* <Iiscorm'fl immediately, was 
a type of tin* new faiarew. I’he knowuMlge she had ])ieked 
m) ema])led her to talk to advanlage, and wlien Benson 
‘ diked she was ama/''d tlial ‘^lie eonld understand so much. 
In re.spoiiS(> fo hl^ dir<fd (riieryintr, she told him her and 
Ibily’s p];ins*. slicteiiiiig llio Oukliuid life vaguely, and 
on t.ln*ir future iiPtntions. 

Almost as in a drtam, when they passed the nurseries at 
i^dorgan lliil, she b arned <liey luul come twenty miles, 
arid ri-aJi.Ted tliat it ^\a.s a iongi-r stre.teli tlian they had 
planm^d to walk Hud day. Aial still the machine hummed 
eating up tjie <listanee a.^ evor it Ihisle-d into view. 

‘‘T wondered what so good a iuan> as your husband was 
doing on the road/’ llenscm tckl her. 
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‘'Yes/’ she smiled. ‘'He said you said he must be a 
good man gone wrong.” 

"But you see, 1 didn’t know about you. Now I under- 
stand. Though I must say it’s extraordinary in these 
days for a young couple like you to pack your blankets 
in search of land. And, before 1 forget it, I want to tell 
you one thing.” He turned to Billy. "I am just telling 
your wife that there s an all-the-year job waiting for you 
on my ranch. And tliere s a tight little cottage of three 
rooms the two of 3'ou can housekeep in. Don’t forget.” 

Among other things S^axon discovered that Benson had 
gone through the College of Agriculture at the I'niversity 
California — a hran('h of learning slie had not, known 
existed. ITe gave her siiiail hope in her seareli for gov- 
ernment land. 

"The only governm^mt land left,” he informed her, 
"is what is not gcvxl enougli to take up for one n^ason or 
another. If it’s good land down tliere wliere you're going, 
then the rnarkel is inaccessible. I know no railroads tap 
in there.” 

"‘Wait till WT stri]:*> Fajaro Valley/' he said, wdien they 
bad passed Cilroy and booming on loward Sargent's. 

"I’ll sliow’ y(ui what ('an b(‘ done with 1h(^ soil — and not 
by eow-college graduates but ]jy unedin'ated forcugiif'rs 
that the liigli and mighty Ameriean has always sncxmed at 
I'll show you. Its oj\e of Cue most wonderful dtunonslra 
tions in Ike state.” 

At Sarg<Tit's lie if-rt lle-m iti the machine a few minut "', 
while he Iransaeti-d 

"Whew! it Ixais idkirC,” Billy said. "The day'i 
young yet and v f;. n he drops us war’ll be fresh for a 
few miles on our oe^rj. Just the same, whfui we g(!t Seattle;! 
an' well off, 1 gu<'-s 111 sii<'k hy liorses. They 11 always 
be good enough fc-r ne.” 

"A mat'hine’s only mx)d to get .sonunvhere in a hurryd 
Saxon agrcixl. "Of coui-s^u it wo. got very, vv.ry rmh ’ 

"Say, Saxon,” Billy br(»ke in. suddenly Fftruck with an 
^/dca. lc.;?rjr}ed one thi^'g. ^ ain’t afrani any 
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of not gettin' work in the country. I was at first, but 1 
didn’t tell you. Just the same 1 was dead leary when 
we pulled out on the San Leandro pike. An’ here, already, 
is two places open — Mrs. Mortimer’s an’ Benson’s; an’ 
steady job?, too. Yej>, a man can get work in the coun- 
try.” 

Ah, ’’'Saxon aimuided, with a proud little smile, ^‘you 
haven’t said it rigLt. Any good man can g(it work in 
the country. The big farmers don't hire men out of 
charity.” 

^‘Sure; they ain’t in it for tluer health,” he grinned. 

“And they jump at you. That’s heeause you are ^ 
good man. They eon see it wdlli half an c^ye. Why, 
Billy, take all 11j(‘ wre^king tramps we've imd on the road 
already. There wapirt ouf* to coiii]>‘ire with you. I looked 
them over. They're* all weak — w(*ak in tlu'ir bodies, weak 
in their heads, weak both w'ays.” 

“Yep, th<^y are a j>retty measly bunch,” Billy admitted 
Gjodesily. 

'‘It's the wrong time of liie yerir to see Pajaro Valley/' 
Benson said, vrhen h * again sat I'esidtj ami Sargent’s 

77as a thing of the l ast. “Just th * same, it's worth seeing 
any time. Think ei i( — twalve ftiousand acres of apples 
P'O you know wliat lljev call Pajaro Valley now? New 
Ikilmatia, We’re h‘*iiig s(]ueez(‘d out. "We Yankees 
thought \Te wau’e smart. Vfeli. tla- IhilmaTians came alone 
and showed they wa*re snuu'li r. They were misiirahle im 
migrants — poorer limn Jo])'s lin'key. First, they workec 
at day’s labor in tlu* fruit harvest. Next they began, it 
a small way, buying tlu' ri]>])ies on the trees. The mor< 
UKoney they made tin bigg'W Ijecaiue their deals. Prett;) 
fjoon they wore r(‘rding tlu* orchards on long leases. Am. 
now, they are b(*giuning to buy the land. It won’t b 
long before they own tlic whole valley, and the last Ameri 
can will be gone. ^ 

“Oh, our smart Yankees! Wriy, those first raggec 
Slavs in their firs't little deals with ns only riade some 
Uiiug like two and tliroe thousand per cent, profits. Ajq< 
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now Ihey^re satisfied to malie a hundred per cent. It’s a 
calamity if their profits sink to twenty-five or fifty per 
cent.” 

‘'It’s like San Loamlro,” Saxon said. “The original 
owners of the iraul arc ahvMit ai] gone alreaxly. It’s inten- 
sive cultivation.” Siie lilo'd that ]>lirase, “It isn’t a case 
of having a lot of aercs» hut of how much they can get 
out of one acne. ’ 

“Yes, and more than tliat,” Jlonson answen’d, nodding 
his head oniphatirally. “Lots of llaan, Lkc Luke ScuricL. 
are in it on n targe scale. Several of them are worth a 
quarter of a mill ion alrendv. I know ten of them wlio will 
average one liuinlred «a?id llfly thousand earh. Tliey havk; 
a waj/ with apfdos Its almost a gift. They I'now tr(‘eH 
in much the same way yonr lin^hand knows horses. Eaek 
tree is just as rnneli an iijdd vi*iijal to ifiofi as a liorse L 
to me. They know cmdi tnn , its -c. hoh^ history, overylhiny 
that ever hap]>v m 1 to iis ev{ i*y idirwyruTasy. Tiny 
have tlieir luigcrs on its pnh.e. Tley e;m t-H if it \s fetdirrr 
as well tO‘(hiy as it felt > ‘st^wlay. Afid if it isn’t, IIk'v 
know why and r)rfve'\] to ronn'<Jy ntattf rs for it. The}* 
can look at a tr^ in en and l^nl imw !]i:iny boxes oi 
apples it will andi n e only tlnu — i ley hi krovv wdc;: 

the quality and pnad-e-- of those afqdes are going to ‘ 
Why, th<y lire, vr ireli \ idmii rui]>lv\ asel liey [dkh 

tenderly, wn.]] love nr\rr InnOim/ it, an I f>a<'i\ it and shd 
it tenderly and ^vi:^l lr.v<\ and wdjcot it aroi>'es at nun'Ie'* 
it isn’t hr]ii>t‘:l re-'r T'otn i), and it i' tohr^- lop [udee, 

“Yes. it's T'<’or'‘ Tran io'ensive. d’h-s.* Adriatic 
are longdiendr-d ri !>Trdo*''s. Xo^ only ean tliey gn^-; 
apples, hut tlay w !i r.-li . No ifiaikel? Wliat do-’^? 

it matter? dh'iko a rnoriad d'ljalN th'dr w’.ay, wliile our 
kind let the crops rot k?io»‘ doop under the troe.s. Look at 
Peter Mengol. Kvi ry y. ar lo' goos to England, and }'<’ 
takes a hundred earloa<ls of ye llow Newton pi[)piTi.s w'idi 
Imn. 'Why, those DalujaiiMns an* sliowdng Ihijaro afg*!*"' 
on the South African rnarkv-l right uowyand coining rnouv: 
out of it hand over fist.” 


t 
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‘‘What do they do with all the money Saxon queried. 

“Buy the Americans of Pajaro Valley out, of course, as 
they are already doin^/^ 

“And then?"' she (questioned. 

Benson looked at h(*r quickly. 

“Them they'll start buyinj^ the ArruTicans out of some 
other valley. And .the Ain*u-icans will spend the money 
and by the second generation star1 rotting in the cities,, 
as you and your hushan«l would Imve roitt'd if you hadn’t 
got out.” 

Saxon could not rc'press a j'liudvhr. As Mary had 

rottcMl, slu' Ihonght; as Bert and all tlie rest lur’’ rotted;/ 
as IVm and all tin* r\‘st were nitting. ^ 

“Oh, it's a great (‘ouidry/' !>ensou was (continuing. 
“But we'i'c not a gr^at ju'cnle. Kiruing is riglit. We’re 
rrow(lo(i out and siliiiig on sloop. And the wwst of 
it is there's no reason wt shouldn't know h(dter. We’re 
teaching it in all our agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, and (hnnonstration iieiTis. Ivut j)eople won’t take 
hold, and the inindgrant. wdis^ lias leann^d in a hard school, 
reals 1h(‘m out. Why. nfb'r 1 grad uat(‘^ and before my 
K;th(T died — he was of tlie old S(4'oeI and lauglied at what 
i-e calh^i my tlu'crjes—I traveled f(w a couple of years. 

1 wanted to se*' how the old countries fanned. Oh, I 
saw. 

“ We’ll soon enter the valley. You bd 1 saw. First 

i'.lng, in Japan, tiie terraeed hillsidj^s. Take a hill so' 
st'H'p you couldn't dr^vc* Ji liovs** up it. No botlier to thorn. 
Tlaw terraeed it— -a stone wail, ami good inasiuiry, six 
Bet high, a level terrace six fed wide ; up and up, walls and 
t* rraees, tlie sanu' tllng ail tiie way. straigiit into the air, 
walls u])on wad.s, terra('(‘.s \i\wi tcnwaees, until Tve seen 
uni-fool walls built to inak(' three-fool terrac-es, and twenty- 
Miot w’rills for four or live fed of s(nl llioy could grow 
things on. And that soil, {)aeked ui> the mountainsides in 
laskds on tlndr haeks! 

‘k^anu^ thing evmwvhcwe. I went, in ri]*e(ce, in Ireland, 
in Daliriatia-d went llicre, too. Tluy went around and 
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gatfaeroci every bit of soil they could find, gleaned it and 
even stole it by the shovelful or handful, and carried it 
up tile mountains on their backs and built fai’ms — 1)uili 
thorn, 77ia(]r them, on the naked rock. Why, in France, 
I’ve seen hill peasants mining their stream-beds for soil 
as our fathers mined tla^ streams of California for gold. 
Only our golds gone, and liie ]»t^ssants’ soil remains, turn- 
ing over and ovor, doing somotliing, growing sometliing, 
£.11 the time. Now’, I gues^-j I’ll hush.’’ 

‘‘My God!” Billy muttered in aw'e-siriekeii tones. “Our 
folks nev(T done that. No w’ondvr they lost out.” 

“ There V: the valley iiov',” Ihm.soii said. “Look at those 
i trees! Look at those liillsides! Tlunt s New Dalmatia, 
Look at it! An apivle T»aradise! Look at that soil! Look 
at the W'ay it s worked!” 

It w’as not a larae valhy that Raxon saw. But every 
across the hat -lands aiid up the low rolling hills 
the industiy of the Dalmatians was cvidoiiL As slie looked 
she listened to Ileiison. 

“Do yon kno^v what th<^ oM stdllers di;! wdtli this beam 
tiliil soil? Phnded the Hat.s in crrairi and prisliinHl cattle 
on the hills. And now i^’.’.dve thousand ac'res of it are 
in apples. Its a r^yuiar show’ idaee for the Eastern guest:'-* 
at Del Monte, wdio run out leu'c in their macdiiues to 
the trees in ])lonm or fruit. Take, iMalleo Tieltuuieh — he’s 
one of the originals. Tkiiored through Castle Garden anl 
became a disli-wai'^kHr, Wh,'ii lie laid eye s on this valky h^ 
knew it was LLs Klondik* . dVday he leases seven hundred 
acres and owms n JunidnA an i thirty of hj,s owm — the fui 
est orchard in the '.uH'W, and he j>aeks from forty to fiLy 
tlioo-and boxes of e:>.[.o}1 apjdes from it every year. And 
he wonT let a soul hui. a UadTuatie.n pick a single apple of 
. all those apples. One day, in a banter, f asked him wLrA 
he’d sell Ills huiidn'd ami thirty acre.s for. Tie answeo’ed 
seriously. He told me what it ha<l nelt(*d him, year by 
year, and struek an average. Ho fold me to calculate the 
principal fivau that at .'^ix per cent I did. It came to 
over three thousand doliar.s usj acre.” 
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'*What are all the Chinks doin’ in the Valley?” Billy 
asked. ‘‘Growin’ apples, too?’’ 

Benson shook his head. 

**Bnt that’s another point where w^e Americana lose 
out. There isn’t anything wasted in this valley, not a 
core nor a paring; and it i.sn’t the Americans who do the 
saving. There are fii!ty*scven apple-evaporating furnaces, 
{0 say notfdng of th6 aj^plc canneries and cider and vine- 
gar factories. And Mr. John ChinaTnan owns them. They 
ship hfteen thousand ])arrc]s of <*idcr and vinegar each 
year.” 

‘Mt was our folks that nia',le tliis country,” Billy re- 

iJeeted. Fought for i’*', of»cij('d it u]>, did everything ” 

“But develop it,” Ihiiison '^augljt him up. “AYe did 
jur best to destroy it, as we destroyed the soil of New 
Jj-higland.” Jfe wav(*d liis iuind, mdienting some place 
f)eyond the hills. “Salinas lies over that way. If you 
vent through tliere you'd think you were in Japan. And 
more tljoii one fat little fruit valley in California has been 
taken over by the Ja]>aneso. Their ineilu'jd is somewhat 
uifferent f]‘om tlje DaliAatiaiis’. hdrst lliey drift in fruit- 
nicking at day's wages. They give ])c1{er-iL.ntisiaction than 
tljc American fruit-ifit kers, too, and tho A^ankee grower is 
.tiad to get them. Next, as they gvt stronger, they form 
in Ja[>anese unions and jwo(*i*ed to run the American 
labor out. Still the fruit-growers are satisfied. The next 
step is when the Ja})s won't pick. The American labor 
gone. The fruit-grower is helpless. The crop perishes. 
Then in step the Jap ]a])or liosses. They Ve the masters 
already. They contract for the crop. The fruit-growers 
arc at their mercy, you see, Brotty soon the Japs are 
ninning the vallo}^ The fruit-growers have become ab- 
sentee landlords and are busy learning higher standards 
of living in the cities or making trips to Europe. Re- 
mains only one more stf'p. The Japs buy them out. 
They’ve got to sell, for tlie Jf^ps control the labor market 
and could bankrupt them at will.” 

‘‘But if this goes on, what is left for us?” asked Saxon. 
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“What is hai)pening. Those of us who haven’t any* 
thing rot in the cities* Those of us who have land, sell it 
and go to the cities. Some become larger capitalists; some 
go into the professions: the rest sy)eiid the money and 
start rotting when it s gone, and if it lasts their life-time 
their cliildren do the rotting for them.” 

Their long rid*'* was soon over, and at parting Benson 
reminded Billy of llie steady job that awaited him any 
time he gave the VTird. 

“I guess we ’ll take a pee[> ai that government land 
first,” Billy answered. '‘Don't know what well settle 
down to, but there's one tiling sure w’-e won't taelde. ” 

“What's Dial?" 

“Start in apple-growhr at t])rf‘(‘ tliousan' dollars ar» 
acre." 

liill}’' and Saxon, their packs upon llaor ba^dvs, trudged 
along a liundred yards. lie was Die first to break silence 

“An’ 1 toll you another thing, Saxon. We’ll never he 
goin’ around smellirD out an’ swipin’ bits of soil an’ 
carryin’ it up a hill in a basket. The United States Is 
big yet. I don’t care Benson or any of ’em says, 

the United SK,-hes ain’t played out. Tliere’s millions 
of acres untouclKH.! an’ waitin’, an’ it's up to us to find 
’em." 

“And I'll 1el] you one tiling,” Saxon said. “We’re 
getting an t'ducaliou. Tom was raisiMl on a ran^*h, yet 
he doesn’t know ricijit now as much al»ont farming condi- 
tions as W’e do. And I’ll tell you another thing. The 
more I think of it, tlu' more it secuns v/e ar(i going to be 
disappointed a1)out tliat government land.” 

“Ain’t no use believin’ what everybody tells you,” he 
protested. 

“Oh, it isn’t that. It’s what I think. I leave it to 
you. If this land around here is worth three tliousand an 
acre, why is it tliat government land, if it\s any good, is» 
waiting there, only a short way off, to be taken for the 
asking ? ” 

Billy pondered this for a quarter of a mile, but could 
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come to no conclusion. At last he cleared Lis throat and 
remarked : 

“Well, we can wait till we see it first, can’t we?” 

* ‘ All right, ’ ’ Saxon agreed. “ We ’ll wait ti! 1 we ’ see it. * * 



CnAPTEPi VI 


They had taken the direct (‘ounly road across the hilla 
from Monterey, instead of tlu“ Seventetm Mile Drive 
around by Ibe coast, so lliat Carmel Bay came upon them 
without any fore-j'limint'i-iui's of its beauty. Dropping 
down through tlic ])uug'en{ pines, they jmssed woods-em- 
bowered eottagevs, quaint and rusiie. of artists and writers, 
and went on acro.s.s wind-blown rolling sandhills held to 
place by sturdy lupias and nodding with })a!e (lalifomia 
poppies. Saxon .screamed in sudden wonder of delight, 
then caught lier breath and gazed at the amazing p(‘acoel<. 
blue of a Imeaker. shot through with golden sunlight, over- 
falling in a mile-long swee;> and thundering into white 
ruin of foam on a cre.scent bt U'.-h of s;ind seareely h'ss 
white. 

How long tliey stood and vu'didi-'-d th.e staltly proee.ssion 
of breakers, rising froriu'U!. the deep and wind-eappeti sea 
to froth and thunder at tlieir feet, Saxon diii not know. 
She was rcealled to herself wlun Biily, laughing, tried 
to remoA'e the telescope basluf from hi'r sitoiild-u-s. 

“You kind of look as though you v> i.« goin' to sln[> a 
while,” he faid. “So wo might as W' d g.'f, coaifortable.” 

“I never dreamed it, 1 uev'-r dreamed, n.” slu' ngicnt' 't, 
with pas-sionately ('h,'<ped h.aod.v “1 ... I thought 

the surf at (he riuT ilous- w.'is venderful, but it gave no 

idea of tills. t)h' Look: 1/)(>K' Did you ever sec 

such an unspcrika]''..- eolnr? And flic r.unligld flashing 
right through it ! Dh ! Oh! Oh'” 

At last she w.as nhh' to tak.- her ey^s from the anrf and 
gaze at the sea-horizon of (icf'p.-st ymacftck-blue. and pihd 
with cloud-masses, at the curve of the l>eaeh south to the 
jagged ymint of rocks, and at the rugged bine inounlauis 
seen across soft low hills, landward, up Carmel Valley 
. ‘.tTO 
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Might as well sit down an’ take it easy,” Billy in- 
dulged her. ”This is too good to want to run away from 
all at once.” 

Sazon asseJited, but began immediately to unlace her 
sliooa 

"'You ain’t a-goin’ to?’* iUIIy asked in surprised de- 
light, tli(‘n*b(‘gaii untaeing bis own. 

But before they woro ready to run barefooted on the 
perilous fr'inge of erenin-wet sand wiiere lami and ocean 
;uet, a new and \voiideid\d thing atrraeled their attention. 
j>own from the dark I'uies aiel across the sandiiills ran a 
man, naked save for nnrrovr tniuks. lie was srnoot'i and 
vosy-skiniied, eiU'rulM^* with a tliateh of curly yellow 

liair, but his l» 0 'iy woe .hugely 1h«*vved as a Ilemuilesh 
'*r!cel — he S liilly muttered jc'W to Saxon, 

Hot slic^ wss Ihlukiug ot the engraving in her mother’s 
vt‘a])booli aiei of ;le' Vikings on the wet sands of Eng- 
in'd. 

Tii'‘ ruum-r | i’rsn a de/en f.et nway, crossed the 

rrrt sand, ritui-r puuMugu tlU dn“ frolh wa-h was to his 
i ;r'es v^liile ainrce 1 im, t«'n f ‘‘-i at h\ast, unreared a wall 
)i ovnioppin »: vuV* r Him** jHe.vrrfnl as his body 
I -^)d it v;as iiov'/ vdi’ie and irnLrile in the face of 

ili'd imniinent, great-hr.nd'-d butTeV of the sea. Saxon 
'asprtl \\ilh and ?de‘ stole a look at Hilly to note 

ll'M liC v/as t'lme \si\h wati-hing. 

ihd the rjuungto meet 11 h* blow, anti, just when 

k s-^cMu-d be must b^> <'i*us!icd. lio dived into the face of 
the br'-al:(*r rur! (]i'w?p<|!eaivd. The mighty luriss of water 
led in Ihuiuh'r on 1r-' heae]}, Imt beyond ap]'>e'n*cd a yellow 
h'^ad, c)Ja* arm ou1-r.\nr]ihig, and a ])ortion oi a shoulder, 
^hdy a f(‘w strokes was he aide to make oi'e he tvas com- 
P'dled to dive tbn ngh aiiothor breaker. This was the bat- 
tle — to win S‘‘awni‘d agaiiist the stveep of the shoreward- 
hrestjmmg sea. Each time bo divt‘d and was lost to view 
'Saxon caught lier iu*eath and Monchod her Isands. Some- 
times, after the passaire of a breaker, they v'fuild not find 
him, and when they did he would be scores of feet away^ 
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flung there like 3 > chip by a smoke-bearded breaker. Often 
it seemed he must fail and be thrown upon the beach, but 
at the end of half an hour ho was beyond the outer edge of 
the surf and swiiiiiniiig strong, no longer diving, but top- 
ping the waves. Soon lie was so far away that only at 
intervals could tliey iind the sp<‘C‘k of liiin. That, too, 
vanished, and Sa\on and Lilly looked at each, other, she 
with amaiono-nl at liio s'viinmer's valor, Billy wdth blue 
eyes flashing, 

swntnner, tliat ]»oy, soiii.^ swimiJUT/’ he praised, 

^‘Nothing chi' ken-Iirart^^d about him. »Say, I onlv 

know' tank-sw'iijiniinh an’ bay-swuinmin \ but now I’m gain’ 
to learn an-swimmiir. If 1 could (to that Ikl be so 
proud you couldn't c(Ui\e witiiiu forty fe»‘-f of lue. Win*. 
Saxon, i.ouest to (h>d, IM so-oner do what lie done than 
own a thousan’ fai’ius. Oli, I can swim, too, I'm tidlin’ 
you, like a fish — 1 swum, our Sujxlay, from the Narrow 
Gauge Pier 1o Sessions’ Ikisin, an’ that's mi'es — but I 
nf‘\er seen arythiug likr itud guy in th*' swiTmnlii’ liii'*, 
An’ T'jii not goin’ to Irevr tlis }•. ark unld lie comrs hark. 

A]] by hksJpnJy out trri*e in a T.-imiiUai?) sea, Hunk of 

it’ lie's ge^ liis 11 right, all ri'd:;," 

Saion ami Idilr I’an bari-frog-l up and drwn t!u‘ beark 
purso'iug ero'h odi-u’ wiili luaudislrd of seaw(’r>] 

and plawiig like (diildrmi i-a' o?i ir^ur. ll wais not uruil 
they wrrr "..iDiu: m tbear shot*'; lba: lh>} siglited tlai 
yelbnv li^ead i-’aiaug slior'^wai'*^ Billy was at tbr <‘dge oi 
the surf tr »]>*•, -j ],;*>]. cmrridirr. not ^v I: i! >’-s]-:irn]rd as Iw 
had (-lilriod, biif »(f| fuun ilir ]'o.iu(iiug li'^ had rtsH'ivr-) 
gf tlo‘ liaii'N <,f t I'r S: .1 

^'’You're a W(;nd*'r, and 1 ju^t e'ot to hand il to you/' 
Bdlv grf'rir-] bin) in outspok-m admiration 

‘‘It a hig su' rf t^rdayd' tlie yoiuig man replied, 

with a Tiod of a''‘kr:o\‘ Irdgmrnt. 

“Il don’t ha])pen that y(,i\ are a figlitrr I never hear! 
ofY' liilly qiHudi^d. strivirTg to gf‘t some inkling of th' 
identity cjf liie physi(-al f)rodigv. 

The otiicr laughc'd and slmok his liead. and Billy cotiM 
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not guess that he was an ex-captain of a ’Varsity Eleven, 
and incidentally the father of a family and the author of 
many books. lie looked Billy over with an eye trained 
in measuring freshmen aspirants for the gridiron. 

‘You’re some body of a man,” he appreciated. “You’d 
strip with the best of them. Am I right in guessing that 
you know your way about in the ring?” 

Billy riocl(l(Ml. “My name s Roberts.” 

The swimmer scowled with a futile effort at recoUee- 
tjon. 

“Bill — Bill Roberts/’ Billy suppbenented. 

“Oh, ho! — Not />/; r/ll Roberts? Wltv, I saw you nght, 
brfore the earthquake, in the Mechanic’s Pavilion. It 
was a preliminary to Eddie IJanioii and some other fel- 
I(rW. Youtc a twohanoed figlitcr, I remember that, with 
au awful v/allop, but slow. Yes, I remernlxu*. you w^ere 
slow tliat night, but you got your man.” ITe put out a 
wri hand. “My name’s Hazard — Jim Hazard.” 

“An’ if yoi/re th(* football coach tliat was, a couple of 
v^ars ago, I/ve" read ab<»ut you in the paj^u'S. Am I 

kdd?” 

T})(\y slo'Ol: hands Inartily, aii'<p4^a\on wai.s introduced. 

ic fell veiy small beside the two youing giants, and very 
ud. wn/bal, tliat sin* beiong(‘d to thf^ race that gave 
[I't'ia birth. She could only listen to tlomi talk. 

’H’d like to ]>ut on the gloves witli you ev^oy day for 
baif an hour,” Hazard said. “You could teach me a lot. 
Arr you going to stay around here?” 

“Xo. AVe're goiu’ on doivn t]»e coast, lookin’ for land. 
Just llie same, I could learh you a b-w, and there’s one 
tl.ing you could bmeh nu — surf swinuniu’.” 

“I’ll swap le:V'^ous with you any 1iTii.'‘,’’ Hazard offered. 
H.‘ turned to Saxon. “AVliv don't you stop in Oarmel 
a whih^? It i^n*t so bml.” 

”I1’s beautiful/’ she ai'knowd edged, witli a grateful 
“hut — — ” Slie turned and ]Huntevi to tlieir packs 
on Hie edge of tlie dufuns. “We’re on the tramp, and 
lookin’ for governmenX land,” 
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yoaVe looking down past the Sur for it, it wfl] 
keep,” he laughed. “AYell, I’ve got to run along and 
get some clothes on. If you come ba(;k this Avay, look me 
up. Anybody will tell you where I live. So long.” 

And, as he had tirsl arrived, he departed, crossing the 
sandhills on tlie nm. 

Billy followed liun with admiring .oyoa. 

*‘Some ]K>y, some boy,” he luunmired. **Why, Saxon, 
he’s famous. If I’ve seen ids uiee in the ]va])er9 once, 
I’ve seen it a lliousand limes. An’ he ain’t a hit stuck on 

himself. Just irian to' man. Say! I’m beginnin’ to 

have faith in the old sb.H'k again.” 

They turned tlieir hacks on the hcacdi and in the tiny 
main street bought meat, v{'getah]t's, and bait a dozco 
eggs. Billy had to drag Saxon away from tlie wdiidow of 
a fascinating shop where w«‘re iridescc*nt pearls of abaione, 
set and unset, 

^^Abaioiit's grow' hero, all along coast,” Billy 
sured her; “an' idl get you all you want. Low’ tide’s the 
time.” « 

“My father Jiad a sd. of cuiT-huitons made of ahalone 
shell,” she said. ‘ Thvr wen* std in pure, soft gold I 
haven't thougid about lln^m for years, and 1 wonder W'he 
has them now.” 

They turned south. Eviwywherf* from among t’ne pines 
peeped the quaint pretty houses of tie* artist folk, ard 
they were not prepared, whe-re tlm road dipped to Oftna'd 
Eiver, for the building that met tlieir cy(>s. 

“I know' w'hat it Ls, ” Saxon almost wldsp(*r(^d. “Il’sai- 
old Spanish iMs.^sion. It's the (’armel Mission, of course 
That’s tlie Avay flic Spardanls came up from .Mexico, build 
ing missions as they came and eon verting the IB" 
diaiis ” 

“Until v/e chased them out, Ppaniards an’ Indian.i 
whole kit an’ caboodle.” Billy observed with calm srjtiS' 
faction. ‘ 

“Just the same, it’s wonderful.” Saxon mused, 
at the big, balf-ruined adobe strueturc “There 
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Mission Dolores, in San Francisco, but it s smaller than 
this and not as old/' 

Hidden from the sea by lov/ hillocks, forsaken by hu- 
Hian being and human habitation, the church of sun-baked 
clay and straw and chalk-rock stood hushed and breathless 
in the midst of tlic adobe ruins which on{*.e had 'housed its 
T^orshiping thousands. The spirit of the plate- descended 
uT^on Saxon and Billy/and they walked softly, speaking in 
v^aispers, aimor/o afraid to go in through the open portal. 
There was neither priest nor worshiper, yet they found 
all the evldc!: -es of by a congregation which Billy 
yadged must ]'•* small iron^ 1]n> number of the bwochea 
Later they ciimlied earrinuiake-c/edied b'elfry, noting 
band-]{ev7n tiinbert’; and in the gallery, disjoveriag the 
piire qualiiy of tlieir Y,.icns, Saxon, trerablirg at her own 
^roerity, softly sang tiie opening Ivars of Lover ol 

:\'v Son!/' Deli^^hi^'d wi1h the result, slic b^aned over 
ICC railing, irrad'jrijly increasing her voice to bs full 
V’ ciigth as s! sang ; 

Lever of my soul, 
f/'t FU’ Uf Thy ln.s ).n Oy. 

Wh ’e the Tic:ir(*r »i:, 

:'‘e ternpest still "s r :h 
PiMt* ii'.v, ZAV SfiVKUir, Li'l,', 

^”ill the of hfe 


Billy loaned: arrainst <1‘C ancient wall and loved her v;it! 
liS eyes, and. she had finished, he murmured, al- 

a:ost in a whi^-^P'cr: 

‘"That wai' beautiful — just beautiful. An' yon ought t; 
n-scGii your face' n you sang. Tt vms a^- !)eriutiful as 

j'our voice. A bid it Launy? -1 never IhLuk of religioii 

iTvccpt when 1 think of von.’' 

They caiuped in the willow butiom, Cx^o/^‘A' dinner, and 
the. aftermcui nn the point of love reeks north oi 
the mouth ox the riviT. They bad not intended to spend 
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the afternoon, but found themselves too' fascinated to turn 
away from the breakers bursting: upon the rocks and from 
the many kinds of colorful sea life — starfish, crabs, mus- 
sels, sea anemones, and, once, in a rock-poo!, a small devib 
fish that chilled liieir blvxxl when it crist the hooded nrt 
of its body around llie MJiall crabs they tossed to it. 
the tide grew ienver, tluw gatliered a moss of mussels — 
huge fellows, five and six inches h)ng and bearded liK'> 
patriarelis. Thini, wdiih^ i>idy wxiiah'rc^d in a vain search 
for abaIoii*'s, Saxon lay arul dabblrii iii the crystal-clear 
waiter of a iXM'h-poel, <i![>ping up liandruls of glistening 
jewels— -g^'ound bits of sbrll aae! T)t‘b!>ie of (lastiing rov^ 
ami blue rued gri'cn and viob,*!. Idily emtie buck and lay 
beside lur. inlying in Hk' s.'*a *'''(.1 s-.u'islil’aa and logetlrr 
they wrtviied ilie sun sin); iiuto th'' bori.A)u wlmre the 
ocean was }K-acork~blue. 

Slie rearh'^d (ni\ Imt Iruid 1o baby’s and sigiu’d with 
sheer repletion of ('oubJit. !{ s'*enw-(i she had never lived 
such a v’ctudi'in'id day. It was as if all oM dreams 
coming true, f^ueb b?'auly o\ llu; w<)r’d she had never 
guessed ii* iier fondest imagining. Iblly ]n'es^etl Lcr baud 
tenderly. * 

^'"What }ou thj7i:‘iij’ (‘f‘” h“ advid, as they arose 

finally to c^o. 

1 'IniPt Icnow, Iblly. rei’]ia[)S tlml il wms 
me day like this, tiian leu ihousan ! years in Oakland/” 
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They left Carmel Rivc.r aiid Carmel Valley behind, and 
with a rising sun tvent south across the hills between 
the mountains and the sea. The road was badly washed 
and gullied and showed little sign of travel. 

“It peters out altri'elher farllier down,” Billy said! 
“From there on it's only liorse trails. But I don’t see 
much signs of tiniher, an' this soil’s none so good. It’s 
only used for pasturt — no i'anuin’ to sp^ak of.’’ 

The hills wei’e l)are sud gra.s.sy. Only the canyons were 
wooded, while iho liigliev and more distant hills were 
furry witli eliai»arral. ‘tno ' tleay s<xw a coyote slide into 
the bru.sh, ami ouce Billy v. -.'hcd for a guu when a large 
wildcat stared at tln ni mal/i’-'.’.antly and dclined to run 
until routed by a cioi of <-arth that Inirst about its ears 
like ,shni]>:iel. ' 

Several miles alon? 8ax<i!i eonu-i'aj^^ of* thirst. "Where 
the road dij'iu'd nearly at sc-a le^’cT to ero.'s.s a small gulch 
Billy looked for watir T'le bed of llie gulch was damp 
with hiil-(lri{). and he left 1 er to rest while he sought a 
s[)ring. 

“Say," he hailed a lew minutes afterward. “Come 
on down. You just gotta su- this. It’ll ’most take your 
breath away.” 

Saxon followeil tiie faint j atli that led steeply down 
t'lrough the thieket. J.lidw.'.y along, where a barbed wire 
fence wa,s slruug high foro.^^s the motith of the gulch and 
weighted down with big renks, she caught Iter tir.st glimpse 
cu the tiny beach. Only from the sea could one guess its 
existence, so complctf-Iy was it tucked awmy on three preci- 
pitous side.s by the faml, and greened by tlie thicket. Fur- 
thermore, the beach teas the head of a narrow rock cove, a 
quart, er of a mile long, up which pent way the sea roared 
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and was subdued at the last to a gentle pulse of earf 
Beyond the mouth many detached rocks, meeting the fail 
force of the breakers, s]>outed foam and spray high in 
the air.' The knees of these rooks, seen between the 
surges, were black with mussels. On their tops sprawled 
huge sea-lions 1ir.vny-\vet and roaring in the sun, while 
overhead, littering sl.riii cries, darted ami wiie(n^ed a muk 
titude of S(‘a birds. 

The last of the d.escent, from the barbed wire fence, wa:^ 
a sliding fad of a doz(‘ii fed, aod Ha::on arrived on the 
soft dry saml in a sitting posture. 

‘‘Oln I trll ron it s jnd jzreat/’ Bidv bubbled. “Loci: 
at it for a eeniping In among tin* trees there is the 

prettiest spring ev*'r satv. An’ look at ah the gojrt 
firewood, an’ . . A’ He ga/.v'il about ami seaward w.rb 

eyes that taw \vliat no rush (d‘ \v(e\ls could conipa.::, 
. . Au’, an’ evrrvdiing. V7e could live hcTe, Look 
at the muss-els out Au’ I het you we could cate}' 

fish. Vliat d'vL* v,L st<>j> a f w d’'\sV Itts vacu- 

tion anyw’a}' — an’ I e(‘ald go bauk to ( armed ior hooks an' 
Hues.” 

Saxon, keenly yraisinr his gl(«\ving fr'iee. realized that 
he was iiide(‘d being won iroiu tlie cit}. 

“An’ there ain't m' v/icid here," lie was recommending 
“Not a hrcatli. A.id ioci; Low wild it is. Juat as if wc 
a thousand ndles "'nnu anywlu're ” 

The wind, wlidi had been fredi and raw across the 
bare hills, gained no entraii^'c to tin* vow: and the b(^aeb 
was wmrm and balmy, tlio air swi^.-tly fmagent with tine 
thicket odors, ilerv and 1here, in ihe mitlst of the thicket, 
wore small oak tie^s ami oilier small trees of whicli Saiton 
did not kmnv the names. Her «*niluisiasm now vied with 
Billy’s, and, hand in hand, they .^’arled to explore. 

“Here’s vrhere we can play red jbddnson Crusoe/^ 
Billy cried, as they crosM-d tlie liard saiid from high* 
water marie to the edge of the watt^r. “Home on, Robin* 
son. Let'u slop over. Of course. I’m yoiir Alan Friday 
aa’ what 3 'ou soy goes.” 
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^'But what shall we do "‘with Man Saturday!” She 
pointed in mock consternation to a fresh footprint in the 
sand. “He may be a savag(^ cannibal, yon know.” 

“No chance. It's not a bare foot but a tennis shoe.” 
“But a savage could get a tennis shoe from a drowned 
or eaten sailor, couldn't htV^ she contended. 

“But sailors don’t wear tennis shoes,” was’ Billyhs 
prompt refutation. 

‘‘You know too much for Man Friday,” she chided; 
‘but, just the same, if you'll fetch Ibe packs we'll make 
,'nrrip. Jlesides, it migidn't Iiave bct*n a sailor that was 
rjioCn. It might have b, ru a passt-uger. ” 
j.^y the end of an iuror a snug camp was completed. 
Ti e blankets were spread, a 8U[)ply of firewood was 
*'oppcd from the season, d driftv. (>od, and over a* fire the 
-nTee pot had begun to sing. Saxon called to Billy, who 
ucs improvising a table from a wave-washed plank. She 
u /lilted seaward. On tlie far point of rocks, naked ex- 
)"'pt for swdmming trunks, st(,od a man. lie was gazing 
bAvard them, and they coulil see his long mop of dark 
hair blown by the wind. As he started to f;liinb the rocks 
.ar.dward Billy called .Saxon’s to the fact that 

stranger wore tennis shoes. In a few minutes he 
dropped down from tlie rock to the loach and walked up 
u« lhem. , 

”Gosli!” Billy wbisT>er(*d to Saxon. “Fe's lean enough, 
but look at his nuiscies. Everybody down here seems to 
'"0 in for phvusicai ouiPire. ” 

As the newcomer aju roac]u\i, Saxon glimpsed sufficient 
cT his face to ]>e nuiindicd of tlie edd pioneers and of a 
rlain type of race rcan frcqu^uitly among the old soldiers. 
:Aajiig tbougli iie wa'.-~uot more than tliirty, she decided 
•—tliis nuin had tlie same hmg and narrow face, with the 
ubu’h eheck])oncs, higli and vsituider forciiead, and nose high, 

’ v.M, and almost beahc.k Tlie lij^s w’cre thin and sensitive; 
but the eyes were dlirereiit tVom a!iy she had ever seen 
iU pioneer or vcler;'*n or any man Tliey were sc- dark , a 
?ray that they seemed 1 rown, and there wore a farness asM' 
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alertness of vision in them of bright questing through 
profounds of space. In a misty way Saxon felt that she 
had seen him before. 

‘‘Ilello/’ he greeied. ought to be comfortable 

here.” lie Ihrev/ down a partly filled sack. ” Mussels, 
All I could gci. Tho not low enough yet.” 

Saxoii lieard Billy an eja<niIatiori, and saw painted 

on his face the extrenicst aytoiuslim<‘^nt. 

honept to (lod. it do(‘s !r.^‘ proud to iriect you/’ 
he blurted out. *\Sl)al:e hands. I alwryy rsaid if I laid 
eyes on you I\1 sbalie.' Say!'’ 

But Billy roa^^^terel Itinn and. beginning with 

a choking giggle. In^ roared into h.eli>1ess mirth. 

The stranger looked at him* curiomsly across tlioir clasped 
hands, and glanced inuniringdy to Saxon. 

'‘You gotta ('xeus/ Ifillv gargled, pumping the 

other’s hand up and down “Ifiit I just gotta laugh. 
^Vhy, hontsr to God, I’ve woke u]> nights an’ laughed an' 
gone to sic’ p again Boii'l you recognize ’in, Saxon? 
He's the same identical dud — say, friend, you’re soin«‘ 
punkins at a hjindred yards d'udi. ain't you?” 

And then, in a rush, Saxon placed him. lie it 

was who laid stood with Boy l^Ianchard alongside the 
automobile on llie day she had wandered, sick and unwit- 
^ting, into strange neighborhoods .\or had tluU clay been 
the first time she had st^cn liirn 

“Remein)>(;r the I’n-icklaycrs’ I'dc nic at AVcascl Bark?" 
Billy was asking. ‘‘An’ the foot race? AVliy, I’d knov’ 
that nose of yours anywle re aioong a million. You wn^ 
the guy that stuck your cane between Timothy McManus’s 
legs an’ started the graii(b\st roughb.ousc ‘Weasel Park or 
any other park ever sc^en ” 

The visitor tkav commenced to laugh. lie stood on one 
leg as be laughed harder, Iben stood on liie other log. 
Finally he sat down on a log of driftwood. 

"And you were there,” be managed to gasp to Billy at 
last. "You saw it. You saw it.” He tirmed to Sax<)n 
" And you?” 
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She nodded. 

‘‘Say/' Billy began again, as tlieir laughter eased down, 
“what I wanta know is what’d you wanla do it for. Say, 
what'd yon wanta do it for? IVe ben askin' that to 
niyself ever since." 

“So have 1/’ was the answer. 

“Yon didn't know Timolh^r McManus, did yon?" 

“No; I'd never seen him before, and I've never seen 
him sincx'." 

“But what'd 3 ^ou wanta do it for?" Billy j)ersisted. 

The young man lauirhed, then controlled himself. 

“To save my life, I don't know. I have one friend, a 
most intelligent chap Jiat writes sober, scientific books, 
and he's always aching to tlirow an egg into an electric 
fan to see wdiat "will hc[>pen. l\'rbaps that s tlic way it 
was with me, exe('y>t ihat tle-re wms no aching. When I 
paw those lees flying past, 1 merely stuck my stick in 
lictween. I didn't krmw 1 was going to do it. T just did 
iP Timothy .McManus was no more surprised than I 
was." ^ 

“Did tlicy eatcli Billy asked. 

“Do I look as if th y did? I wa^s.irvef so seared in 
rijy life. Timothy i\lervlanus himself eouidii*t have caught 
me that day. Ihit what liappened aft(‘rward? I heard 
:h<’y had a fearful Touglihoiise, but I couldn't stop to 
c. B ’ 

Si'C. 

It was not until a qnart^T of an hour Imd passed, during 
which IBlly deserihet] fight, that introductions took 
Iilaee. Mark Hall was (heir visitor’s name, and he lived 
in a bungalow among tlie Carmel pim*s 

“But how did yn]i r v •!* find your way to Bi*nT.e’s Cove?" 
he was curious to kre.w, “Xoliody e\er dreams of it from 
tlie road." 

“Ro that’s its name Ravoii said 

“It 8 the naim‘ we gavf* it. One of our crowd camped 
h-re one summer, and wx* nailed it afttm him. Ill take 

cup of that coffee, if you don't mind." This to 

Raxon. “And thenni show ,vour husband around. We’re 
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pretty proud of lliis cove. Nobody ever comes here but 
ourselves.^' 

“You didn^t get all that muscle from bein’ chased by 
McManus,” Billy observed over the coffee. 

“Massage under tension.” was the cryptic reply. 

“Yes,” Billy said, pondering vacantl3^ “Do you eat it 
with a ' spoon ? ” 

Hall laughed. 

“Ill show you. Take any muscle j’on want, tense it 
then manipulate it wilh your fingers, so, and so,” 

“An’ that done all thatT’ Billy asked skeptically. 

“All that!” the other scorned proudly. “For one mus^ 
ele you see, there’s five tucked away but under command. 
Touch your finger to any part of me and see.” 

Billy complied, touching the right lireast. 

“You know" something about anatomy, picking a mtiscle- 
less spot,” scolded Hall. 

Billy grinned triLln]phanl]3^ then, to his amazement, saw 
a muscle grow up under his finger. He prodded it, and 
found it hard and honest. 

“Massage under tension!” Hall exulted. “Go on — any- 
where you waht.*’*^' , 

And anj^wdiere and everjnvhere Billy touched, muscles 
large and small rose up, quivered, and sank dowm, till the 
whole body was a rip])Ie of willed quick. 

“Never saw anjTliing like it,” Ifill^" marveled at the 
end; “au’ IVe seen some few" good men stripped in my 
time. Wk}", you’r*' all living silk." 

“'Massage under tension di<l it, my friend. The doctors 
gave me up. M3" friends called me the sick rat, and the 
mangy poet, and all that. Then I quit the city, came dovrn 
to Carmel, and w-ent in for the open air — and massage 
under tension.” 

“Jim Hazard didn’t get his muscle.s that wny, ” Billy 
challenged. 

“Certainly not, the luekwskunk ; he was born with ther 
MineCs made. That’s the dilTercnee. I’m a w’ork of bv. 
He^s a cave bear. Come along. I’ll show you around now 
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Ybu^d better get your clothes off. Keep on only your shoes 
and pants, unless youVe got a pair of trunks.” 

“My mother was a poet,” Saxon said, while Billy was 
getting himself ready in the thicket. She had noted* Hairs? 
reference to himself. 

He seemed’ incurious, and she ventured further. 

“Some of it was printed.” 

“What was her name?” he asked idly. 

“Dayelhe Wiley Brown. She wrote; ‘The Viking's 
Oucfit’; ‘Days of CohD; ‘ Const aney'; “Phe Caballero' ^ 
Graves at Little Meadow’; and ft lot more. Ten of them 
j^re in ‘The Story of the Fi](*s/ ” 

“I’ve the book at lumie,” lie remarked, for the first 
\me showing real init'rrst, “Slje was a j)ioneer, of course 
-"■!>cfore my time. ITi ]</ok lar u]) when I got back to 
house. My people w<^re ])ion(\,Ts. Thty came by 
t'lnaina, in the Fifties, from Long Island. My father 
was a doctor, but he went into business in San Francisco 
;/;d robh'd his ft'llow iner; out of (mougli to keep me and 

:‘:e rest of a larg^^ family going ever since. Say, 

^ are you and yoiir hUv4>and bound?” 

Vriien Saxon had told him of to get away 

Oakland and of their quest Tor land, he sjunpathized 
whh the first and shook hi.s h(‘ad over the second. 

*'Tt’s beautiful down beyond the Siir.” he “told her 
I’ve been all over those redv/ood ccirivans, and the place 
alive with game. Tlie govcruraent land is there, too, 
ihjt you’d be foolish to settle. Ti s loo remote. And it 
v*n’i good farining land, <^xcei)t in paLdies in the canyons. 
I Know a Mexican thcwe who is wild to sell his five hundred 
• res for hundred dollars. Three dollars an acre! 

iod what does that mean 7 Tiiat it isn’t worth more, 
'^hat it isn’t worth so much: because be can find no takei’^. 
^ JKh you know, is worth what they buy and sell it 

Gilly, emerging from the thicket, only in shoes and in 
P'nla rolled to the knees, yuit an end to the conversation. 
Saxon watched the two men, physically so dissimilar 
IS-" 
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climb the rocks and start out the south side of the cove. 
At first her eyes followed them lazily, but soon she grew 
interested and woiriod. flail was leading Billy uj) what 
seemed a perpendicular wall in order to gain the backbone 
of the reek. Billy went slowly, displaying extreme cau 
tion; but twice she saw him slip, the weatherbeaten stone 
crumbling away in Ids hand and rattling bonc'ath him intr 
the cove. When Hall readied the top, a InindrC.d fe?: 
above the sea, die' saw hiiri stand njiright and sway easily 
on the knilV-edgo wliiidi she kiu^^v' fell away as abruptly 
on the other side. l-iPy, once on lop, contented himself 
with crouching on liands and hrit'^’S. The leadt'r went on, 
upright, walking ns (‘Usily as on a levid (!oor. Billy abare 
idoned the hainis and k:i“0S po'^'inon. Lnt croucdied closrly 
and often helped hiins^B Avilh liis hands. 

The knij('-ed.':e hai'klumo was dei'ply Sfwrated, and intc 
one of tlie iinPd'cs both ini'n di.^aTipe,ar(‘d. Saxon could 
not keep down her anxiety, and clirnhed out on the north 
side of the cove, Avhich was less rutrged and far less difS- 
xuiU to tra\c]. Even so, the iiTiacensiom'Hi height, XYj 
cnimhliiig snrTacr, and th^ fierce buffets of the wind trie-i 
her nerve. A’^as opposite^ tie* nuai. Tlicy hail 

leaped a narrow chasm’and \v<*rc scaiin^r anotlier tooth 
Already J^-dly w'as going rrawe idaibly, lait ids leader oft'X’: 
paused and waited for him. T),(‘ Avay gr(‘w severer, ani 
'feCA'cral times the e*<*fts they c.s^aiycd extended dovm to thr 
ocean le,\el and s[)Out*-d sj*ray fmm the growling breakers 
that burst tlirouedi At otlicr times, standing erect, tlu*; 
wrmld fall forwanl across dof‘p and narrcAA' clefts instil 
their palms mvi llio oi^po^-'irnr sido: thi'u, clinging wifli 
their fingers, their hodi*‘s aoidd h<‘ draAvn across and itp 

Near the end, Tlall and idUy w^nt out of sight OAaw tlit 
fouth side of the lifmkhone, and Av]i(.*n Saxon saw Ihcrn 
again they were rounding tlm extrerm* poiid of rexjk ana 
coming back on the cove side. IJ(*r(* the Avay scene J 
barred. A wude fissure. ,with hopelessly vertical sid'V^ 
yavmed sk^wvards from a foam- white vortex where thr 
>jnad watora shet their level a dozen feet upward a- i 
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dropped it as abruptly to the black depths of battered 
rock and writhing weed. 

Clinging precariously, the men descended their side till 
tie spray .was flying about them. Here tliey ’ paused. 
Saxon could see Hall pointing down across the fissure 
and imagined he was sliowing some curious thing to 
Billy. She was not prepared for what followed. The 
gurf-level sucked and sank away, and across and down 
Hall jumped to a narrow foothold where the wash had 
roared yards deep the moment before. Without pause, 
as the returning sea ruslu-d up, ho was around the sharp 
corner and clawing ujmard hand and foot to escape be- 
ing caught. Billy w'as new left alone. He could not even 
see ITali, much less be further advised by him, and bo 
tensely did Sar.on watch, that the pain in her finger-tips, 
crushed to the ro(*I: liy whi^*h she held, warned her to re- 
lax. Billy waited liis chance, twice made tentative prepa- 
rations to leap aivd sank back, llun leaped across and down 
1o tlie momentarily exfiosed foothold, doubled the corner, 
end as he chn\cd up to jolrijlall was washed to the wai-st 
but not torn avrny. 

Raxon did not. brr‘at.lie easily^ 1 rejoined her at 

tlie fire. One glance at Billy told her that he was ex- 
ceedingly disgustf'd with hirn.S'df 

‘'You’ll do, for a I'cginiicr/’ TTall cried, slapping him 
jovially on th.e I’are shoulder. ‘‘Tlnit climb is a stunt of 
nine. Many’s tlie brave lad that^s started with me and 
broken down before wc were half way (mt. IVe had a 
dozen balk at tliat big jump. Only the alliletes make it.*' 

“I ain't ashamed of adinittin’ 1 was seairt," Billy 
growled. “You’re a regular goat, an’ you sure got iny 
goat half a dc/en times. But I'm mad now. It's mostly 
trainin’, an’ I’m gnin’ to camp right here an’ train till 
I can challenge you to a race out an’ around an' back to 
the beacb.” 

“Done," said Hall, puttingkout his hand in ratification. 
'‘And some time, when we get together in San Francisco* 
I 'll lead yon up against Bierce — the one this cove is named 
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after* ITis favorite stunt, when he isn’t collecting rattle- 
snakes, is to wait for a forty-mile-an-hour breeze, and then 
get up and walk on Hie parapet of a skyscraper — on tlic Ice 
/'tide, mind you, so that if he blows off lh<'re’s nothing to 
letch him up but lie street. lie si)rai]g tliat on me once*"' 

‘‘Did you do it?'’ lUlly asked eagerly. 

wouldn't liave if T liodn't b^M n on. 1 VI been praetie- 
ing it seercdly fn ' a week. And 1 goi twetily dollars oul 
of 1 im on ih(‘ ]k • 

The tide ^vLl< I’eve lo^y (‘iionyli f(‘r nri-sel gathering an t 
aceoiiipr.n'u d the ireri v>nr iht^ ]ior;h wall, flail Laa 
several srn^ks to idl A rig was cieniijig for Jiirn in tiu 
ai*‘rnoon, he rxjOainv'd. to (a vi ilie musseLs ])a('k to Car 
j.iri. Vlien the sneks ver^' fe.l: they ventui’ed fur(ln\ 
among Aie ci-eviees and •s\<‘re reward.'Ml ^.'ilh thrc 

abeiones. aiiKojg ihe she'’!'- of uhi-li :.on fkin-d oie 
co\'ot.^d b]i''”'''r-je‘arh ILdl initia'I'-d tliein into th(' myster 
i:s of poiiudiT’g ai’-i j)>t parir.g Ih** ahalon-' meat for cool- 
iny. 

iJy this lime it s- •e*a 1 to Saron that th.y had known 
hira a long time. It v :n: ‘dgd k- of t'.ie old Cm e* Avln;: 
I> rt had le eiiN. wi^Ji lli ‘'u singing hie, songs or rautii! ' 
ahoat the last o'" ihe rvtff?Ti\:ns. 

•‘Now, lishui: I’m goi!i'r to tea ai yon something/’ Ila!. 
comniande{]. a Iarg<* round ro(*!: ]H}i':ed in Ids liand ai'fo.a 
the alsdon^* iie. an. ‘‘You must never, io-ver pound aha 
lone wiiliou' sineiieg this vsr.)ig. ehee lu’e r yiei S'r»g tin. 
song at any oilit time. It vordd tl:f> rende' si saerihg^ 
Ahalone is ilif feed of ihi* g'- D. 1-s pn-nae. Con is a rdig 
ions furietior. A' w’ Ihct n. .nel h/ilovv, and ret-unnher tha: 
it i.> a very solemr: o»-i'asieu 

Tile stone ('au’e di.vui v, i^h a 1humT> oit Ike wliiie mem 
and thereafter am sol f* h in a son <h‘ tom-tom accerr, 
penhiient \o 1]:e po-tY song: 

“Oh! Feme t/Hei of (j.jajl ^jn tceii-t, 

li' they n.itj* U ',-1 nejy; 

But Pm coiU^'iit 0- n'Au iriv rent 
Ai.'l ioe ur 
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*'Oh! Mission Point’s a friendly joint 
Where every crab’s a crony, 

And true and kind you’ll ever find 
The clinging abalone, 

wanders free Ix'side the sea 
• Where’er tho coast is stony; 
lie flops his arai madly — 

• Tiic j)laiyi!j\o abaloiic. 

^SSonie stick 1o Liz, some flirt with Lii 
Down on +he sands of Coney; 

But we, by hell, slay in Carmel, 

And the aholoric. ’ ’ 

Ho pciiised 'with iiiN inomli aiui stone upraised. 

There was a ra1il(‘ oi* \yIkm is aud a voiee calling from 
„bovo wlicre lla^ saeks of iiiusscls had been carried, lie 
Irouglit llie st(aj^^ down with a hnal Ihiun]) and stood up. 

"^There's a lliousand more vorHes like those, he said. 
'Sorry 1 hadn't lime, to leach you theui/' He held out 
cjs hand, i)alm doivnwaid. .Vad now, children, bless you, 
oii are now niembt'rs cd' tlie ^laii of Abalone Eaters, and I 
■deiiinly eitjoia you, iie\t'r. no liiattcr what the circuiu- 
‘iluncerj pound abalone Tn^-at Juintmg the sacred 

v'ords I have revealed unto you. 

‘‘But W’C can’t reneenba-r tlui words from only one 
Saxon ex]>ost u’ated. 

‘‘Tliat >shall be atfieidcd to. Next Sunday the Tribe of 
Abalone Kalers uill (b-s^'cnd upouj you here in Bierce's 
' 'uae anci von u ill be aol'C to se''‘ tlie rUes, the wu'itcrs and 
'r:*heress('s, dotvii e\eii lo the Inm Hau widi the basilisk 
< vulgarly known as tlu' Iving of tne Sai‘( rdc^tal Liz- 

‘^Wiil dim ria/ard vtouc?" lUlly ealb'd. as Hall disap- 
peared iiib> Ihi^ ■^hiak^t. 

'‘He will cerlainly coir.o. Is be not tlie (Aive-Bear Pot- 
’"'A'ilioper and ( jritiiy'Ht'r, the most learsom**, ra]d, next to 
h:e, Ihe most exalted. <»»’ ail tho* A]>a1on‘" Eaiers"^ 

Saxon and Billy /e<u!-d only look a! each oilier till they 
iaard the wheels rattb* away. 
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**Well, I’ll be doggoned,’^ Billy let out ‘^Ile’a some 
boy, tliat. Nothing stuck up about him. Just like Jim 
Hazard, comes along and makes himself at home, you’re as 
gjod as he is an’ he’s as good as you, an’ we’re all friends 
together, just like that, riglit off the bat.” 

^Tle’s old slock, too,” Saxon said. ‘^Jle told me while 
you were undressing. His folks came by Panama before 
the railroad was built, and from v/hat he said I guess 
he’s got plenty of moiie^ .” 

‘^Ile sure (ien’t ael like it.” 

‘‘And isn't he full of fun:” ^kaxon eried. 

“A regular jo^luT. An' — — a 

“Oh, 1 de-n't know, Piily. i 'v<.‘ Iteard iliat plenty of 
poets are odd.” 

“That’s right, come 1o think of it. There's Joaquin 
Miller, lives out in tlic hills bath of Fruit vahe lie's cer- 
tainly odd. It’s right near bis }>la(*e wln^re 1 proposed 
to you. Just the same I tliouglit i)oels wore whiskers and 
eyeglasses, an’ never tripjn'd up foot-raeers at Sunda}^ pitv 
nies. nor run around with as fev/ (dollKs on as tlie law 
allows, gatherin’ mussels an ^ climbin’ like goals. ” 

That night, blankets, Saxon lay awake, look- 
ing at the stars, pleasuring in the balmy thicket-scents, 
and listening to the dull rumlile of the outer surf and 
the whisp(3ring ripph^. on the sheltered heaeli a few feet 
away. Bill}^ stirred, and vshe knew was not asleep 

“Glad you left Oakland, Billy?'’ sir* snuggled. 

“Huh!” came Ids answer. “Is a clam happy?” 



CHAI^TER VIII 


Every liaK tide Biliy raced out the south wall over the 
dangerous course he and Hall had traveled, and each trial 
found him doing it in faster time, 

‘‘Wait till Sunday/' he said to Saxon. ‘‘Ill give that 
poet a run for his money. Why, they ain’t a pk ue that 
bothers me now. I l e got the head confidence. I run 
where I went on hands an’ knees. I figured it out this 
way: Suppose you liad a fool to fail on each side, an’ it 
was soft hay. Tliey'd he nothing to stop you. You 
wouldn’t fall. You'd go like a streak. Then it’s just the 
same if it’s a mile down on each side. That ain’t jmur 
concern. Your concern is to stay on top and go like a 
streak. An’, d’ye kiiow', Sa^xon, when I went at it that 
way it never bothered me at all. Wait till he comes wdth 
his crowd Sunday. I’m ready for h.*/'* 

“I wonder what the crowd will be like,” Saxon specu- 
lated. 

“Like him, of course. Birds of a feather flock together. 
They won’t be stuck up, any of them, you 11 see.” 

Hall had sent out firli-lines and a swimming suit by a 
Mexican cowboy bound south to his ranch, and from the 
latter they learned unich of llic government land and how 
to get it. The week flew by; each day Saxon sighed a fare- 
well of happiness to the sun; each morning they greeted 
its return wdtli laughlt*r of joy in that another happy day- 
had begun. They made no plans, but fished, gathered 
mussels and abalones, and climbed araoii5r the rocks as 
the moment moved tJu'in. The abalone meat they pounded 
religiously to a \erse of doggerel improvised by Saxou 
Billy prospered. {?axon had never seen him at so keen 
pitch of health. As for herself, she scarcely needed the 
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little iiand-mirror t-o Imow that never, since she was a 
yonng girl, had there been such color in her cheeks, such 
spcataiieity of vivacity, 

‘'It^s the first time in my life I ever had real play/* 
Billy said. “An’ you an* me never played at all all the 
tiir.e we was married. This beats bein’ any kind of ( 
millionaire.*’ 

“No seven o’clock whistle/* Saxon exulted. “I’d lie 
abed in the mornings on purpose, only everything is Icu 
good not to be ii]>. And now you just play at chox^ping 
some firewood and cat(,']iing a nice big ])ereh, Man Friday, 
if 3 ’ou exx)ect to get any dinner.” 

Billy got ui>, halclu't in liand, from wbnmc he had been 
lying prone, digging boles in the sand wiili his bare toes. 

“But it ain’t goin’ to last,” he said, with a deep sigh 
of regret. “The rains’ll come any time now. The good 
weathers hangin’ on something wonderful.” 

On Saturday morning, returning from his run out the 
south wall, he missed Saxon. After halloing for her with- 
out result, he climbed to the road. Half a mile away, ho 
saw her astride an unsaddled, unbridled horse that moved 
unwillingly, ift a stev walk, across the i)asture. 

“Lucky for you it was an old mare that had been used to 
.ridin' — ^see them saddle marks,” he grumbled, when she 
at last drew to a halt beside him and allowed him to he^p 
her dowm. 

“Oh, Billy,” she sjiarlvlrd, “I was never on a horse 
before. It was glorious! I felt so helpless, too, and so 
brave.” 

“I’m proud of you, just the same,” he said, in more 
grumbling tones than ludbre. “ ’Tain’t every married 
vvoman’d tackle a strange horse that way, especially if 
she’d never ben on oaf. An’ 1 ain’t forgot that you're 
goin’ to have a sa<id]r ainmal all to yourself some day — 
a regular Joe dandy.” 

f 

The Abalone Eaters, in tvo rigs and on a number of 
horses, descended in force on l>ierce'’s'Cove. There wei- 
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half a score of men and almost as many women. All were 
young, between tbe ages of twenty-five and forty, and all 
seemed good friends. Most of them were married. They 
arrived in a roar of good spirits, trii)pmg one another 
down the slippery trail and engulfing Saxon and Billy in 
a comradeship as artless and warm as the sunshine itself. 
Saxon was a[>proj)ria1(‘d by the girls — she could. not real- 
ize them vvoiumi ; and tlsey made much of her, praising 
her camp 11 fg and traveling equipment and insisting on 
hearing some of her tale. They were experienced camp- 
ers themselves, as slio quickly discovered when she saw 
the pots and ]>ans and clothes-boilcrs for the mussels which 
the^’' had brouglit. 

In the meanlime Bdly and the men had undressed and 
Ecatlered out aft(T innss'ds and ahalones. The girls lighted 
on Saxon's ulndele and nothing would do but she must 
play and sing. Several o£ them had been to Honolulu, 
and knew the instrumeiit. confirming Mercedes’ definition 
of ukulele as *\iuni]»ing flea.’' Also, they knew Hawaiian 
songs she had learned from Mercedes, and soon, to her 
aeconipariiinent, ail were singing: ‘‘Aloha Oe,” “Hono- 
lulu Tomboy," and ‘‘Sweet 1 ISaxon was gen- 

uinely slioekf'd when some of tfieia, even the more matron- 
ly, danced hulas on the t^aud. 

When the rnmi rrtiirneJ, burdemnl with sacks of shell- 
Ssh, IMai'k Hall, as high ])ries1, commanded the due and 
solemn rite of tbt* tribe. At a wave of liis hand, the many 
poised stones eariie do^vj! in uni'^on on tlie white meat, and 
all voices w^ere in the Hymn to the Abalone. Old 

\erses all sang, oe(^a^H>na]ly some om^ sang a fresh verse 
alone, whercuT^on it v, as repealed in chorus. Billy be- 
trayed Waxon \>y b ‘;.urin_r lier in an undertone to sing the 
verse she had mad.*, and I'.'ir pretty voice was timidly 
rais<*d in: 


Tjr >,;?] 1 rirol 

Ami b(‘:ir tio n.i*t^irpoTjy, 

opr ob — J-vt is a gob 
Of pizzliTg 
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Great cried the poet, who had winced at oh — ject, 
‘‘She speaks the language of the tribe! Come on, chil- 
dren — nowV^ 

And all chanted Saxon’s lines. Tlien Jim Hazard had 
a new verse, and one of the girls, and the Iron Man with 
the basilisk eyes of greenish-gray, whom Saxon recognized 
from Hall’s description. To her it seemed hq had the 
face of a priest. 

‘‘Oh I pome lik(‘ ham and pome like lamb, 

And some like macaroni; 

But rric'in a pail of t;ia 

And a tub <»f abalonc. 

" Oil ! some drink rain and Pome champagne 
Or brandy by the pony; 

But I will try a little rja* 

"WUh a dash of abalono. 

"Some liv^' cm hope and soin^ on dope, 

And some on alimony; 

But our tom-eat, he ].\es on fat 
And tender abrdone " 


A black -hairecl, man vdih tlie roguish face of 

a satyr, who, Saxon learned, wms an artist who sold his 
paintings at five hundred ajiiece, l)roiig]it on liimself uni- 
versal execration and acclamation by singing: 

"The more we take, tlie mere ih^'y 
In deop->oa inairimuny; 

Uaef'-Huifuh' cannot betide 
The f^TlUe al. alone. 

And so it wtmt. ve rses new and old, verses wdlhout end, 
all in glorification of 1h(‘ succuient sludltlsh of (.-armel. 
Saxon’s enjoyment was luuui, almost ecstatic, and she had 
difficulty in convincing herself of the reality of it all. 
It seemed lilce some fairy talti or liook story come true. 
Again, it seemed more lik(5 a stage, and tliese tlie actors, she 
and Billy having blundered into the s^ctio in some in- 
comprehensible way. Much of wit she sensed which she 
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did not understand. Much she did understand. And she 
vras aware that brains were playing as she had never 
seen brains play before. The puritan streak in her training 
was astonished and shocked by some of the broadness; 
but she refused to sit in judgment. They seemed good, 
these light-hearted young certainly were not 

rough or gross as were in«uiy of tlio crowds she had been 
with on Sunday picnics. None of the men got drunk, al- 
thougli there wore one kl ails in vacuum bottles and red 
wine in a huge demijolui. 

What hnprcs.^:f*d Saiion most was their excessive jollity, 
Ihclr childiike joy, and cljildlike things tlicy did. This 
olToet was hoiglitened by tlm fact that they were novelists 
and i)amterS; poets aud critics, nculx)tors and musicians. 
One man, with a refined and deiicate face — a dramatic 
<Titie on a groat Sou Nr.uicio.oo daily, she was told — in- 
troduced a f(‘i:< whh'h ail the men tried and failed at 
most ludicrously. On the beach, at regular intervals, 
planks were plained as ohstaol(',s. Then the dramatic critic, 
on all fours, galloped along tln^ scud for all the wmrld like 
a horse, and for all tlic woi^id like a horse taking hurdles 
he jumped the planks to tlie end of the vfourse. 

Quoits had been brouglit ahfng, and for a while these 
were pitched with zest. Then jumping was started, and 
game slid into game. Billy took part in everything, but 
did not win first place as often as he had expected. An 
English writer beat him a dozen feet at tossing the caber. 
Jim Hazard beat him in p)uUing tin* heavj'' ‘‘rock.” Mark 
Hall out-jumped him standing and running. But at the 
standing high back-jump Billy did come first. Despite the 
handicap of his \veight, tliis victory was duo to his 
splendid back and a1)dominal lifting muscles. Im- 
mediately after this, liowever, he was brought to ’grief 
by Mark TTall’s sister, a strapping young amazon in cross- 
saddlo riding eoslume, wdio three times tumbled him 
ignominiously heels over hea^ in a bout of Indian wrest- 
ling. 

“You’re easy,” jeered the Iron Man, whose name they 
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had learned was Pete Bideaux. ‘‘I can put you down 
myself, catcli-as-catch-can/' 

Billy accepted the challenge, and found in all truth 
that the other was rightly nicknamed. In the training 
camps Bill}^ had sparred and clinched with giant cham- 
pions like Jim JelVries and Jack Johnson, and met the 
weight of their strength, hut never had he eueountered 
strength like this of the iron IJ:m. Do what he could. 
Eniy was powerless, and twice his shoulders wei'e ground 
into the sand in did’eat. 

‘‘You'll get a elian^^e back at Idm,^’ li:i/ard whispered 
to Billy, Oil at one side. ‘"IVe brought tl'e gloves along. 
Of course, you had no clianee Willi liim at his own 
game. lie is wres1h:‘J in the music halls in London with 
Ilackenselimiut. Now you k^a'p ouirt, and we’ll leaif 
up to it in a casual sort of way. lie dewm't. know abenir 
you.'' 

Soon, the Englislinia?i wlio had tossed the caber was 
sparring wdlh the drainatic eritie, TTazai-d and llall bo.'^ed 
in fantastic Inirhwpte. then, ^dov(\s in hand, looked for 
the next appropriately matched couple. The choice of 
Bideaux and IT^ily wij^y/ovldus. 

“He's liable tc get nasty if he’s liurid* Hazard warned 
Billy, as he tied (m tlie gloves for liirji. “Jfe's old Amcr* 
ican French, and le 's <rM a d''\i! of a tempter. Rut just 
keep your h^a<l and tap hi. i — v(;u do, ka ep tap- 
ping 

“Easy sparrijig now'’: “No rorig.fi}u;us''\ Ih'deaux”; 
“Just light 1r.[p)jnen you luioycd' w^re adjrionitions va 
rionsly addressed to the Iron ^^an 

“Hold on a said L) ItiPy, dropping his 

hands. “Vlien f gH rap> d I tin a hit Iml. lint don't 
mind me. I ean’l hf-ip ip yuu kiunv. It's only for the 
moment, and I don't rnc.an ii.” 

Saxon felt very u^tvous, \ W]>^n of RjUv’s bloody fights 
and all the scabs he liad slinir^**d ri^n'ng in Ii^t l^rain; bu' 
she had never seen her bus!. and box, nn(j but few secomh- 
were required to put her at ^ase. The iron ilan hai 
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BO chance. Billy was too completely the master, guard- 
ing every blow, himself continually and almost at will tap- 
ping the other’s face and liody. There was no weight in 
Billy’s blows, only a light and snappy tingle; but their 
incessant iteration told on the Iron Man’s temper. In vain 
ihe onlookers v.arncdi him to go easy. His face purpled 
with angei^, and liis b'ows became sa^age. But Billy went 
on, tap, tap, tap, (ialmly, geruly, imperturbably. The Iron 
ibm lost control, and lajshed aiid plunged, delivering 
great swings ard up;- o'i mauddiling quality. Billy 

ducked, side-stepiscfl, stalled, end escaped all dain- 


age. In the eliuchcs. v, !d.. 

uma voidable, he loci ^d the 

Iron rd all’s arms, an’ 

oliiicli(‘S tlie Iron Man in™ 

rariabiv larglu'd ai)<] * , > 

- only to lose iii.s head with 

:hc first lap ihe in-ra. , 

• •{:arated and be more in- 

turiated limri cv« r. 



And \vl](ui it v, ^ oe: Billy's i<ien1dLy liad been 

divulged. 1 Ik‘ \vc*i ; d joke on himself with 

iht best of biin'er. B ]] neo i sph lulid cKlubitioa on 
Billy's part. Bis lerso.*’ o'i i sport, coupled with his 
belf-eontrol. he ! 'co t id upr^sc.^d tie! crowd, and 

Saxon, very y.r t d ( : -■ not but see the 

lainiiratic'ii all be. 1 f ^ 

Nor did slie [u-ovc in wa}’ a social failure. When 
du! tired an'] >\\ eating j '‘‘s bv down in tlie dry sand 
a. eofd off. si c v^as ])m\suad“d i- To ne'*ojipaiiying their 
.'onsensc son,^*"-. vriiii tlu' Kknlcdd Nor wrus it long, catching 
dicir s[*iri’. <^’0 siic siiudug to them and teaching 
finaint songs of rc.rly duivs wiiich s^ic had herself 
learned as a litBe gir; ,'i\ le, Ba.Iv — Bady, tln’ saloonkeeper, 
pjoneer, and (^xo'UvrdTp rmu, wouv laul I'cai a luilbwhacker 
on Om Sait Lake Trail in tiio <iavs ]yefor»' the railroad, 
bne song ^Yhi^‘It I'ceariO' aJi iii.ir.c'diatc favorit'^ was: 

thaep? i'r Crri ttw m-vrr orin Ir- b'^at, 

"Root lie-:': . <ni rv( 

q'he yuar thrnat, the dti-n %\ithia your eye, 

Bt'iit] your h:icu :ui<] KtaiiU it— root hog or 
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After the dozen verses of “Root Hog or Die,” Mark Hall 
claimed to be especially infatuated with: 

''Obaclier, lie dreampt a dream, 

Dreanipt he was drivin^ a len-imile team, 

But whcH he vr(>he he hoaved a 

The lead-mule kicked eowl Iho Fwiiitr-nirde ’s eye.*’ 


It was Hark ILill wiio broiiglu up iiic matter of Billy’s 
challenge to race out tiie soulli wall of tlie rove, though he 
referred to the test «is lying soniewlud'e in the future. 
Billy surprised liim by saying ho was ready at any time. 
Forthwith the crowd clamored for the iMeo. ITall offered 
to bet on hims(‘ll‘, but tlrue wer<' no tak'u*s. lie offered 
two to one to Jim Hazard, who shook Iiis Iiead and said 
he would accept three to one as a sporting projKisition. 
Billy heard and gritted his teeth. 

take you for five dollars/’ he sai<l to Hall, ‘‘but 
not at those odds. I'll back ]iiy.s*‘!f evisi/’ 

“It isn't your money I want ; it's Hazard's/’ Hall 
demurred. “Thougli I'll gjve either of you throe to 
one. * ’ 

“Even or no^hing^li lijlly laid out ohslinately. 

Hall finally closidl both ])e|.s — even witli ^Villy, and three 
to one with Hazard. 

The patli along the knife-edg.' was so narrow lliat it 
was impossible for runnel’s to jkuss ea<h oIIkt, so it was 
arranged to time tlio men. Hail to go first and Billy to 
follow after an interval of half a minute. 

Hall toed tlie mark and at tln^ word was off with 
the form of a sprintim. Saxon ’.s lieart sank. Slie knew 
Billy had never mussed the stretch (d‘ sand at that speed. 
Billy darted forward lliirty seconds laPT, and reached the 
foot of the rock wdien llaJI wa.s half w'ay up. Wliea 
both were on top and racing from notch to not^^h, the Iron 
Man announced tliat they had sealed the wall in the same 
time to a second. • 

“My money still looks good.” Hazard remarked, “though 
I hope neither of them breaks a neck. I wouldn’t take 
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that run that way for all the gold that would fill the 
cove.” 

*‘But you’ll lake bigger chances swimming in a storm 
on Carmel Beach,” his wife chided. 

“Oh, I don't know,” he retorted. “You haven’t so 
far to fall 'when swimming,” 

Billy and Hall liad disappeared i-nd Y;er(^ making tlie 
circle around the ehd. Those on tlie beacdi were certain 
that the pool had gahtrd hi the dizzy spnrls of flight along 
the knife-edge, livmi Jlrzard admitted it. 

“What prie(‘ h r h,y h omy now?” Im cried excitedly, 
dancing uj) and dowr. 

Hall had rcafipejn* d, llie great jump aeeompl* -Led, and 
was running shore.' nrl. But v/as no gap. Billy 

was on his 1 rds, and on l:is heels he stayed, in to shore, 
down llu* Vwdi. and to iha marl: on llie heatdi. Billy had 
won by half a minute. 

“Only by the waidh,” he panted “Hall w^as over half 
a minute ahead of n out to the cud. I'm not slower than 
I thought, but he’s i:"dfT lie's a wooz of a sprinter. He 
(Mild beat me ivn oulft 1t*n, cxeepl for accident. He 

was Inujg UTi at lli<’ jump by a big sea. Sdiat’s where I 
caught ’m. I junijM dt riirlit after tti on tlie same sea, then 
he set liM' pace ];oif]-o and all I had to do was take it,” 

“That’s all rigin,*’ said Hall. “You did better than 
beat me. Tlnat's tin- first time in the history of Bierce a 
Cov(‘ that two men imade that jump on the same sea. And 
all the risk was yours, coming last." 

“It W’as a tlulne" Billy insist(‘d. 

j^nd at, lliat jioin^ Saxon settled the dispute of modesty 
and raised a goTi.mel laugh by rippling chords on the 
ukulelo and prarodyiiig an old hymn in negro minstrel 
faxshioii : 


^ ‘ Do n.'iv.'d nifnf’, in or iriisoliicvous way 
blun-IfTS to perform.” 


In the afternoon Jim Hazard and Hall dived into the 
breakers and sw^am to the outlying rocks, routrig the pro* 
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testing sea-Jions and taking possession of their snrf-battered 
stronghold. Billy followed the .swimmers with his eyes, 
yearning after them so undisguisedly that Mrs. Hazard 
said to him : 

‘‘Why don t you stop in Carmel this winter? Jim will 
teach you all he knows n])oijt the surf. And InCs wild to 
bos with. lie works long hours at Ids desk, and he 

really needs exercise.'’ 

Not until snns(d did the merry erowcl carry their pots 
and pans and trov(' of mussels Mp 1o tlie load and depart- 
Saxon and Billy waf(h«‘d them disappear, on honses and 
behind horses, over the to]) of the iirsi hill, and then de- 
scended hand in hand Ibroimdi liie t‘}iel:et to tlie camj), 
Billy tlrvw liimself on tl)e sand and slrri die I ent. 

“I don’t kruuv wIk^h I've been so liredd' iie yawned. 
‘‘An’ there's one thing sure: 1 nevt •' had such a day. 
It’s worth livin’ tv/eiily years for an' tlicii some.” 

lie reached out liis li.nul to J^axon, who lay ht'side him. 

“And, oh, I was so ’proud of y<»u, Billy. alie said. “I 
never saw you box before. I tfidn't knov; it w’as like that. 
The Iron Man •was at vour mercy ail the time, and you 
kept it from being violent terrible. Everybody could 
look on and enjoy — and they did, too.” 

“Huh, I want to say you v.uis goiii’ som^-* yourself. They 
just took to you. AVhiV, honest to God, Saxon, in the 
singin’ you was the wiiolc show, along willi the ukulele 
All the women liked you, toe, an’ that’s vrluit counts.” 

It was their first social triumjni, ;uid Ihe taste of it 
was sweet: 

“Mr. Hall said h-'tl looked up tiie ‘Story of the Files,’ ” 
Saxon recounted. “And he said lootlier was a ivuo poet 
He said it was astonishing thr* fine stoelc that had crossed 
the Plains, He told me a lot about tliose times and tlm 
people I didn’t know. And hc’.s read all about the fight 
Little Aleadow. lie says got it in a hook at hom^ 
and if wo come hack to Carmc] show it to me.” 

“He wants us to come back all right. D’ye Imow what 
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te said to me, Saxon? lie gave me a letter to some guy 
tliat^s down on the government land — some poet that’s 
hold in’ down a quart(jr of a section — so we’ll be able to 
stop there, which ’ll eonie in handy if the big rains catch us. 
An’ — Oh! that’s what 1 was drivin’ at. He said he had 
a little shack he liv^nl in while the house was buildin’. 
The Iron Man’s livin’ in it now, but lie’s goin’ .away to 
some Catholic college to study to be a priest, an’ Hall 
said the shack’d he fairs as long as we w\anted to use it. 
An’ he said I could do wliat the Iron Man was doin’ to 
make a livin’. Hall was kind of bashful when he was 
offerin’ me work. Sai^I it 'd be only odd jobs, but that we’d 
make out. I could licip’m plant potatoes, he said; an’ he 
got half savage when ii« said 1 couldn't chop wood. That 
was his job, ho said; an’ you could see he was actually 
jealous over it.” 

“And Mrs. Hall said just about the same to me, Billy. 
Carmel w^ouldn’t be so hod to pass the rainy season in. 
And then, too, you could go swimming with Mr. Hazard.” 

“Seems as if we eoyld settle down wherever we’ve a 
mind to,” Billy assented. ‘'Carmel’s the third place now 
that’s offered. Weil, after this, no man iieM be afraid of 
makin’ a go in the country.”' 

“No good man,” Saxon corrected. 

“I guess you’re ridd.” Billy thought for a moment. 
“Just the same a dub, too, has a hetl t cliance in the 
country than in the city.” 

“Who’d have ever thought that such fine people ex- 
isted?” Saxon TKiudered. “It’s just wonderful, when you 
come to think of it ” 

“It’s only wliat you’d expect from a rich poet that’d 
trip up a foot-nnau' at an li-ish yncnic,” Billy exposited. 
“The only crowd such a guy’d run with \vou\d be like 
!nm>se]f, or he’d le.edie a crowd that v/as. T wouldn’t won- 
der that he’d make this crowd. Say, he’s got some 

sister, if anyliody'd ride up on a sea-lion an’ ask you. 
^She’s got that Indian wrestlin’ down put, an’ she’s built 
for it. An’ say, 'ain't his w'ife a beaut?” 
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A little longer they lay in the warm sand. It was Billy 
who broke the silence, and what he said seemed to pro- 
ceed out of profound meditation. 

‘‘Say, Saxon, d’ye know 1 don’t care if I never see 
movin’ pictures again.” 



CHAPTER IS 


Saxon and Billy were pen? Wf::elv,s on the trip sonlli, but 
m the end they eame bade to ('rinnoh They had stopped 
with Hafler, the poet, i?i 1h(‘ Marble House, which ho 
had built with his own Iwmds. This queer dwelling was 
all in one room^ built ahnor.t entirely of vdiite marble, 
Ilaflor cooked, as ov(‘r a campfire, in the huge maiole fire- 
place, which he used iji all ways as a kitcli^'U. There were 
divers shelves of books, and tiic nia^’-ive furniture he bad 
made from redvcood as In* hud nimle the shakes for the 
roof, A blanket, stretched across a corner, gave Saxon 
f)rivacy. The jioet was on llu' vergo of departing for San 
Prancisco and New York, but remained a day over with 
tliem to explain the country and run over the government 
land with Billy. Saxon had wanted to go along that morn- 
ing, but Ilaflor scoi’iifully rejected lu r, tcllhTg her that her 
legs w(Te too sliort. That nigh!;, v/lien the men returned^ 
Billy was played out to exhaustion. He frankly aeknow- 
l(‘dged that llat](‘r had wallnxl Inm into the ground, and 
that his tongue had been hanging out from the first hour. 
Hafler estinaat<*d that they had covered fifty-five miles. 

such miles!'’ Billy enlarged. ‘‘Half the time 
up or down, an’ hnosl all the time without trails. An' 
such a pace. He was dead right about your short legs, 
Saxon. You wouldn’t a-histed the first mile. An’ such 
country! We ain’t seen anything like it yet.” 

Hafler left th<^ next, day to catch the train at Monterey. 
He gave thoTn the freedom of the Marble House, and told 
them to stay the whole winter if tiny wanted. Billy elected 
to loaf around and rest up that day. He was stiff and 
sore. Moreover, he was stunned by the exhibition of 
walking prowess on the part, of the poet. 

401 V 
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“Everybody can do something top-notch down in this 
country/' he marveled. ''Now take that Hafler. He’s a 
bigger man than me, an’ a heavier. An’ weight’s against 
walkin’, too. But not with him. Tie’s done eighty miles 
inside twenty- four hours, he told me, an’ once a hundred 
an’ seventy in three days Why, hc’tuadc a show outa mo. 
I felt ashamed as a little kid.” 

“Remember, Billy,” Saxon soolbed him, “every man to 
his owm game. And down here you're a top-noleher at 
your own irame. TIuu*e isn't one you're not the master 
of with the glovc’s. ” . 

“I guess (hat's right,'’ he ('oneeded. “But just the 
same it go»‘S against Hie grain to he walked cfT my legs 
by a poet — by a peri^ mind you." 

They spent days in going over t]»e government land, and 
in the end rehictauHy deeidtul against taking it up. The 
redwood canyons and great c’iffs of the Santa imeia Moun- 
tains fascinated Paxon : but she r^unemlieivd \\hat ITafler 
had told her of the summer f(>gs wliieh hid the sun some- 
times for a we{d; or two at time, and whi(di linger^^d 
for months. Tlem, t(»o. there a ' as no access to market. 
It was many miles to jj^hero llio nea’^est wagon road began, 
at Post’s, and from then-*' on, past Point Sur to Carmel, 
it was a weary and perilous vray. Billy, with his teamster 
judgment, ad]u]1t('d that for heavy hauling it, was any- 
thing hut a picnic. TIjct-o was llm quarry of perfect mar- 
ble on Hauler's onarier s-cHou. Tie hnd raid that if would 
be worth a fortuu'^ if a railro.'id : i.ul. as it was, he'd 
raab'lhem a prrrent of it if t]n\v wanted it. 

Billy visioned ih-' glassy s’oT'es pa'^lnr d with his horses 
and cattle, and foand it hard to turn his back; but he 
listened with a car to Raxou's anrun«ent in favor 

of a farm-home lilc' the or-'* lluw h.ad seen in the moving 
pictures in Oakland. Yc'-v he erfreed, wliat th(\y wanhu 
was an all-around farm, and an all-around fami they 
would hav(* if they hik*>d furty to find it. 

“But it mrst h.avc rrd'V'oods nu it/’ Saxon liastcned to 
stipulate. “IVe fallen in love with Ibern, And we can 
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get along without fog. And there must be good wagon- 
roads, and a railroad not more than a thousand miles 
away.’’ 

Heavy winter rains held them prisoners for two Vveeks 
in the Marble House. Saxon browsed among Hafler’s 
books, though most of Hiem were depressingly beyond her, 
while Billy hunted witli Ilafler s guns. But he. was a 
poor shot and a worse hunler. llis ouly sueeess wms with 
rabbits, wdiicli he. inanagej to kill on oeeasions wlien they 
htood stilL AVilh the rifle he got no! Ling, although he 
f.-red at half a dozen dlirenTu. d('er, and, once, at a huge 
( .it-ercalure with a long tail which Lo was certam was 
a mouiitain lion. Despite tin? way he grumbled at him- 
;ilf, Kaxon could se*^ die lo,en joy he v;as taking. This 
!‘^i?ated arousal of (he /nmting insLinct se»'mod to make 
almost aiioliuT man <u him. He was out early and late, 
compassing yiroiiigious ernnhs and tramps — once reach- 
I'jg a .5 far as the gold mines Tom liad spoken of, and 
'-dug away two days 

about jdugidrd away at a joh in the city, an' 
croin’ to movin’ pieliu-‘S and Sunday picnics for ainuse- 
rient!” he vcoidd burs! net. “I can’t scr* wn?ciL Avas eatin 
iiic that 1 ev<*r put up with sin^i truck. Here’s where 1 
oughta b{*n all tlie tim**. or some place like it.” 

IJe was filled with' dei.s n* w miHl? of life, and wa^ 
i uUianally rt'eailiiig n’.d lumtii'g iali-s of his father and 
telling them to Saxon. 

“Say, I (Inn't get s^dTeie-il r.ny ]'M)re after rui all-day 
5 ram[>,” he cMilied. “I'm luolzc in. An' some day, if 
1 meet up with lied H Per, Idi cdiaJlenge 'm to a tramp 
that 11 break his h(‘rtrt.'’ 

“Foolish boy a!ua>s Wiintiug 1o [)1ay everylwiy’s game 
and beat theiii at it,” Saxfui laughed (letig]it(^dly. 

“Aw, T ,iru(‘s.s ;;iotrri‘ righ.t,” he growled. “Halier can 
rJways out- wall: nee He’s made that wmy. ]^ut ?ome 
<kay, just the sam e if I ever §ee ’m again, I’ll invite ’m 
to pul on the gloves . , . Iliough 1 v/oji’t be mean 

enough to make hh as sore as he made me.” 
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After they left Post’s on the way back to Carmel, the 
condition of the road proved the wisdom of their rejec- 
tion of the government land. They passed a rancher’s 
wagon overturned, a second wagon with a broken axle, 
and the stage a hundred yards down the mountain- 
side, where it had fallen, passengers, horsefe, road, and 
all. 

*‘I guess they just about quit try in’ to use this road 
in the winter,” Billy suid. horse-ldlliu’ an’ man- 

killin’, an' 1 can just see 'jn freighlirr that marble out 
over it I don't thinli.” 

Settling down at Carmel was an easy matter. The Iron 
Man had already do])arted to liis Catlioiic college, and tlie 
‘^shaek" turned out to be a three- roomed house comfort- 
ably furnished for liousekeepiiig. flail ]Hit Billy to work 
on the potato — a mailer of thn'c acres wliich tlio 
poet farmed erralleally to the liuge drlighl of his crowd. 
He planted at all seasoiis, and it was a(H*ept(*d hy the 
coramunily that wduit did not rot in th(‘ ground waa 
evenly divided hcTAvofUi tlie f^opher.s an<i trespassing cows. 
A plow Avas ^jorrow'cd, a team of liorses hired, <'ind Bilh 
took hold. Also he ttuill* a f<‘nee around the natch, and 
after that wms set to staining tlie. sliinghel roof of the luun 
galow. Hail clim]>ed to the ridge-pole to repeat liis warn- 
ing that Billy must ke(*p aw^ay from his wood-pile. One 
morning Hall came ovfT and watclred Billy chopping wood 
for Saxon. Tlu* h>oked on covetously as long as he 

could restrain himself. 

plain you don’t know how to use an axe,” he 
sneered. “Here, h;! me f'diow you.” 

He worked aw\ay for an hour, all the wliile delivering 
an exposition on the art of eho]>]>ing wmod. 

”TTere,” Billy expostulated at last, taking hold of the 
axe. “I’ll have to clio]) a cord of yours now in order to 
make this up to you.” 

Hall surrendered tlie axe reluctantly. 

“Don’t let me catch you around my wood-pile, thai'« 
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all/' he threatened. ‘‘My wood-pile is my castle, and 
youVe got to understand that.” 

From a financial standpoint, Saxon and Billy were put- 
ting aside mueli money. They paid no j*ent, their- simple 
living was cheat), and Billy had all the work he cared 
to accept. The various menil^ers ol the crowd seemed in 
a conspiracy to kec]) him ])usy. It was all o<ld he 

preferred it so, for it cnabi-d liim to suit bis time to 
Jim Hazard’s. Each day they box<^‘d and took a long 
j?virn through tin* surf, V/he,a Hazard finislicd his morn- 
ing’s writing, lie would wlioop through the pines to Billy, 
who dn>j)}>ed vbat(‘Y(r woH: he was doing. Aft^r the 
suim, tlu'y would talu* a fre.di sliowiT at Hazard’s house, 
nib eaeij oihru- down [raining eani]) style, and be ready 
for tlie noon lueol. Hi llic afternoon Hazard returned 
to bis desk, and l>iily b» his outdoor work, altbough, still 
i:uaT, (hey ru 1 tor a r*‘W niih-s’ run over tlie hills. 

Training w-as a lo, ttT of habit jotl men. Hazard, 
vlieu he had finish 1 with seven ;>o nrs of foot])aU, know- 
ing the dire deall that awaits the big-iiiuscled athlete 
■Afio ceases training abniptly'had bei u eomjHdled to keep 
it up. Not only was i( a neiMVssity, lint he iTad grown to 
like' it. liilly also lilu'cl it. forcin' took groat delight in 
the silk of his body. 

Often, in ibe early morning, gun in liand, be w^as off 
with Mark Hall, who taugld him to sltool and hunt. Hall 
had dragged a sliotgun around from the days when he 
Avore km^e pants, and his keen observing eyes and knowl- 
edge of the ludut.s of wild lifo were a revelation to Billy. 
This part of tlie country Yvas too settled for large game, 
hut Billy kept S?ixon supplied wutli squinxds and quail, 
cottontails and jaekra])]>ii,s, snipe and wdld ducks. And 
tiiey learned to eat roastc<l mallard and caiivasback in 
the California style of sixit'cn minutes in a hot oven. As 
lie became expert wilh shotgun and rifle, he begsin to re- 
gret the deer and the mountain lion lie liad missed down 
bfdow the Sur; and to the n^quiremeiits of che farm he 
Saxon sought ‘he added jileiity of game. 
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But it was not;all jjlay in CarmcL That portion of the 
communitj" Avhich Saxon and Billy came to know, ^‘the 
crowed,’’ was hard-working. Some worked regularly, iu 
the morning or late at night. Oiliers worked s])asmodi- 
cally, like the wnld Irish plavAvright, who would sliut him- 
self up for a week at a time, then (emerge, pale and drawn, 
to play like a madman against the time of his next re- 
tirement. The pale and ynuthful father of a family, with 
the face of Sliellc.>\ wlio wmoto \and(ndl]e turns for a liv- 
ing and blank verse trage^dies and somu't ey(des for thf* 
despair of managers and publis.^iers, hid liimself in a 
concrete cell with tliree-foot walls, so yfqx'd, tlial, by turn- 
ing a lev(‘r, the whole vstructure s])Ouh'd waie^ upon the 
impending intruder. But in the main, lluy n'S]x'?eted each 
other’s work-time. Tliey drifted into om; another's houses 
as the spirit prom])ted, hut if tluy found a man at v;ork 
they went their way. This obtained to all except Mark 
Hall, W'ho did not Imve to work for a living: and hv 
climbed irees to get away from poj)u!nrity and C0!n]>0£e 
in peace. 

The crowd was unique in hts dtuiiocraev and solidarity. 
It had litlle^inlereourM; with the sobei^ and oonventioual 
part of Canm*]. Tliis setnion const ilul(‘d tlie aristocracy 
of art and letters, and w’as sue'cred at as ))ourgeois. In 
rf'turn, it looked askance at the crowd with its rampant 
boheraiaiiism. Tie* lai)eo e.xtendcd to Billy and Saxon. 
Billy took uj) the attirudi* of tlie elan an ' sought no 'work 
from the othc]' raTn[>. Xor wuis xvork r,i/ * sd Ijim. 

Hall kept opsn hous(e Tlie lag livirig room, with itJ-' 
huge fireplace, di^a^ls. sln-lves and tahl-'s of hooks and 
magazines, wuis ils- ceuter of tliiuLm. Ilcrtx Billy and 
iSaxon wume ex])e(Ued to he, and in truth found theirn 
selves to he, a»s much at home as anybody. Here, wla^u 
vordy discussions on ail sul'jcrt.s under llie sun were not 
being wag(*d, VnUy played at 'oil-tliroat pedro, horrildt 
fives, liridge, <aTid yeinochlc. ^Sa:;en, a favoi*ile of th^‘ youn« 
women, Sf wcd witli llieni, tco'diing iImmj* j)re!lies and be 
icg taught in fair measure in r- tinm* 
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It was Billy, before they had been Carmel a week, 
who said shyly to Saxon: 

*‘Say, you can’t guess bow I’m raissin’ all your nice 
things. What’s the matter with writin’ Tom to express ’m 
down? When we start trampin’ again, we’ll express ’m 
back.” ' . 

Saxon wrote the ]('tter, aini all that day her heart 
'ringing. Her man wiLs still her lover. And there were in 
Ids eyes all the old lights which liad been blotted out dur- 
dig the nightmare period of the strike. 

''Some pretty nifty skirls around, here, but you’ve got 
cm all beat, or T’rn no jiulge/' he told her. And again; 
‘^Oh, I love you to d<r.tu anyway". Ihit if them things 
ain’t shipi>ed down there ’ll be a funeral.” 

ITall and his v owt»‘v 1 a pair of saddle horses which 
\vere koytt at the livery stable, and here Biily naturally 
gravitated. The stable opi^rated the stage and carried the 
nuiils between Carmel find Monterey. Also, it rented out 
'jjrriages and mountain wag(uis ^hat seated nine persons?. 
With carriages and Vugons a driver was furnished. The 
Btahle often found itself shoft a driver, and Billy was 
quickly ealli'd u]'on. Tie became an extra man at the 
Klahle. He received tlirt'e dollars, a day at such times, 

I aa<l drove many parties armind the' Seventeen Mile Drive> 
Carirnd Valley, and down the coast to the various x>ointffi 
! aiu] beaches. 

'But tliey’re a pretty upiush sort, most of ’em,” ha 
i sakl to Saxon, referring to the persons he drove. "/H- 
ways Misti r Roberts this, au’ Mister Roberts that — all 
Lads of ceremony so as to make me not forget they con- 
sider themselves btdter’n me. You see, I ain’t exactly a 
servant, an’ y*d I ain’t good enough for them. I’m the 
driver — somelliijig lialf way betwetui a liired man and a 
diaufTeur. Huh! Wiuii they eat they give me my lunch 
to one side, or afterward. Xo family ymriv like with 
llall an’ his kind. ‘An’ llvat frowd to-day, why, they 
Just naturally didn't havn no linu'h for ino at all. After 
ttis, always, you make me up my own lunch. I won’t 

U 
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be beholdin’ to ’em for uot.hin’, the damned geezers. An^ 
you’d a-died to seen one of ’em try to give me a tip, 
I didn't say notliiii’. I just loolanl at ’rn like I didn’t see 
’m, an’ turned away easuai-like after a moment, leavin’ him 
as embarrassed as Ik’U.” 

Neverilu l('ss, cnjoy('d llic driving, never more sa 

than when lie held the n ins, not of four plodding work- 
horses, but of fou'*' iVsl iiri\ing aiihnals, his ‘foot on the 
powerful lirake, aiel swung around curves and along Aizyy 
diff-rims 1o a frigid ened chorus of women passengers, 
iVnd vlien it came lo how-e jiblgnieut and treatment of 
sick and injured <weu the owner of the stab]-:: 

3’ielded pliu-e to Ihiiy. 

*'1 could get a regular jol> Ihore any time,” be l>oast*a 
quietly to ‘'Why, tie cAurdry's just sproutin* 

with jobs far any so-so S(»rt of a fellow. 1 ]>(i anytliiiig 
right now, if 1 send to the }>oss that 3 \i take sixty dollars 
an’ work regular, lieM junq* ior uea lie’s liiiited 

much. -\i!d, say! Are yeu ojua the feet tliat yoer:^ 

truly has learnt a new trade''' Wh 11 he luis. Ho cou’-i 
take a joli stage-drivhi ’ airewheres. Tliey drive six oii 
some of du^siage^.’ up in hake (kvunty. If we over g t 
there, I hi g<‘t thlelv wit Ii* some driver, j'j.st to get the roi:J^ 
of six in my hamis. An’ I’ll Imvo you on the box beside 
me. 8oTn(‘ goin’ tliat; Sonn^ goin'!'' 

Billy took littie interest in tlic many discaissions wag,'! 
in Hall’s lug living room. “Wind-clH via',” nas Ids teriTi 
for it. To him it was so much good time wmsted that 
might be eru[doy('d at. a game of jh-dro, or going swimming, 
or wrestling in tie* sand, Saxon, on the contrary, de- 
lighted in the logf^ujachy, though little enougli she under* 
stood of it, following mainly by feeling, and once in a 
w^hile catcliing a high light. 

But what she could never comprehend was the pessi- 
mism that so often erof»ped up. The wild Irish playwright 
had terrible spells of deinx'ssion, * Shellc^y, who wrok 
vaudeville turns in the cohiendc cell, was a chronic pessi- 
mist. i6L John, a young magazine writer, was an anarchic 
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disciple of Nietzsche. Masson, a painter, held to a doc- 
trine of eternal recun’ence that was petrifying. And Hall, 
usually so nuTry, i^ould out foot them all wlien he once got 
started on the cosmic pathos of religion and the gibbering 
anthropomorphisms of those who loved not to die. At 
such times Saxon was o[)pres8e(i by these sad cliildren of 
;!rt. It Avas incoiieeivaM(‘ tiiat they, of all peO[>le,' should 
be m forlorn. 

One night Hall turie^d suddenbe u[*an Billy, wdio had 
i(*‘en following diudy «*jnd ul/o only emne'rehendcd that to 
Uicrn everything in v/as rotten and w’roiig. 

^'ITere, you pagan. vDit. }oii stolid and iJesh-fet . ^red 
you monsT rnsity uf ^ ■ ’•r-weemirtg and ])ererLuial health 
‘.nd joy, whal do you t^unk of iti ’’ Hall demanded. 

^Mdh, I've liad my t!*ea]'les/' Idliy ans\ver>*d, s[)oaking 

::i his AVOJiled skev way. had iny Iiaial times, an’ 

leught a losin’ sd‘ik(, an’ soaked my wauln an’ ben un- 

-ihle to ]>ay iny ri nt or buy grub, an’ s]uggt‘d sceibs, an’ 

kn slugged, aiid ben tl-roun into jail for makin' a fool 

' " myself. If I g*‘t I'd be a veholr lot betttm to be a 

‘Well liug I'atttadn' foi' irje.rk* t an’ nothin’ wonxiiih than 

• * . 

i)f* a g'i\^ s’ek io his .•'lonmdi from md savvyin’ how 
:iie Avorid IS made or Lrom wondnriTi’ Avbat's the g(md of 
arLytliii)'/ " 

^‘That *s .eoteh tbat 1 og, ' tii-‘ poet laugla*-,!. Least 
i*''"iliilion, bsist effort — a ofoupromdse of Nireana and life, 
h'-a'^t irritation, least efu-rt. il'e id'Sil m';istence: a jelly- 
Li's doating in a ttpi<], luiliglo ” 

‘'Hut you’ri* j.d>siii' all the good things,'’ Billy ob- 
j- ‘ b'd. 

‘L\ame them/’ '^.arn#' eliailenge. 

Billy Avas sib-nt a immient. 'bo idm life sf^ean^d a large 
^uid generous tlume. H*’ L-lt as ii Ids arms vivls^d from 
hialfility to compa.ss ii all. and lie 1)egnu, liallingly at 
fu’st, to put his b'oliijg into speeeli, 

*'If you’d ever Nioe<I up in the ring an’ out gamed an’ 
ont-fouglit a nmn as good as yourself for Iwamty rounds, 
L'u’d get Avhat Ida dri\dn’ at. Jim tiazard an’ I get 
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it when wc swim out through the surf an’ laugh in the 
teeth of the biggest breakers that ever pounded the beach, 
an’ when we come out from the sliower, rubfecd down 
and dressed, our skin an’ muscles like silk, our bodies 
an’ brains all a’lingiiii’ like silk. , , 

Tie paused and gave up from f;]i(*er inability to c::s:preas 
ideawS that w'ere m hnKnis at best aiel that in reality were 
rememben^d simaa 1 ions. 

^SSilk of the body^ yoa ])eat il r ” lie conelndod lame- 
ly, feeling that lie had failedl to malie his point, embar- 
rassod l-y ihe eiv^U* of listeners. 

‘ATe inmw all that/' ilali ridori^sh '^Tlie lies of the 
flesh, Aucv'iVard eonn‘ I'lemmatisni and dialieles. Tin* 

wine of life is In^ady, ]>nt all too ogjickly it turns to 

^‘Uric aedch” intrrpohited tlie wild Irish playwright. 
‘‘They's plenty 3non' (d’ tin* g<)od tilings/’ Billy took 
up wnth a sudden rusli oi uords, "‘Hood things all the 
Way up frem juicy por.'c rl. eusc aiul lie' kiini oi' coTee i\Irs. 
Hall maki'S to. * , /’ He hesitated at what he was 

about to sa; , then \i. it at a I'lnuin* '‘To a vomau 
you cfin love an’ Ihal you. Just take a look at Saxon 
then' witli The ukiiU'/' in )»er ]aj> Ti;ere'.s vlejre 1 got 
the jellv-^isi;. ir^ the <lishwater an’ the prize hog skinned 
to death.’'’ 

A shout, of ai>plau'<‘ arid gnait han'hclappim^ went up 
from the girls, and lUhy if»ok*_(l jaiijiiudy utienmfoidable. 

“But su[‘].ose the silk goes out of you? body till you 
creak like a rusty win harrow ? ” Hall [uirsued, “Ru|e 
pose, just suppose Saxon v;ent av>^uy wV.h aiiother man 
What then A’ 

Billy considcre-l a STJacf*. 

“Tl.nm iftl be nw lor tin' (]jshwate'»’ at/ the jellyfish, 
I giiesH. ” lie straighteiK'd up. in liis chair and threw 
ba^'k liis sliouldcr.s uncf ns< ((u!s]y a^ ho ran a hand over 
his biceps and swelh^rl p Then In^ jtook another look 
Saxon. “But thank lie* Lonl I stili got a wallop ia bod 
my arms an’ a wufe to fill h-iJi with love/’ 

Again tl.’c girls applauded, and l\Irs. Hall cried: 
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“Look at Saxon ! She blushing ! ^What have you to 

say for yourself?” 

“That no woman could he happier,” slie stammered, 

“and no queen as proud. And that ” 

She completed the thought by struniniing on the uku- 
lele and singing: 

mov(‘ in o** misohiovous way 
His blnmlors to ]>or1'orm. 


“I give you best,” Hall grinned to Billy. 

“Oh. I don't Inni'A Billy ■disclaimed modestly. 
“Tou’vo read so mncli 1 giuss you know more about every- 
thing than I do.” 

“Oh! Oh!” “Tra-i'or!” “Taking it all back!” the 
girls erhid variously. 

Billy took heart <)■ courage, reassured them with a slow 
'mile, and said : 

“Just the same I'd sooner he myself lhau have book 
’^digestion. .An’ as foe Saaou. wliy. one kiss of her lips 
is worth iBOpe'n a!l the libraries in the world." 



CIIAPTEK X 


'‘^Tih:re must he hills mid valleys, and rieh land, and 
streams oi' eiear v/al(*r\ ^ood wa^oii rnads aiul a railroad 
not too far avray, jdc^nly of .sunshine, and cold enoii^’' 
at In need liJankeN, aiul nf»t only ])ines hut plenty 

of other khiih\ of treen, vdiii open spares to p.astnre Billy V. 
hors(‘S and (-altle, and and rahhihs for him to slioot. 

ari'v] lots and lois of rt dvro^d t^’ees, and . . . ane 
. Weil, and no fo<^.*’ Sa\on e(nndud< d d>o deseri*^- 
lion of tlie farm she an>l Ihi'y S'>n,Ld]t. 

IMark lijdtl hunched (i.dinhtiMhy. 

'^And nindilineaies rov^shni;^ in all t:)'> Iree-j/’ he cried. 
*‘finwrs lliat neilleu' frdl nor fade, without stings 

honey dew every morTiine', sliOW<‘rs of manna ladwcsTt 
whiles, fonidrnns of \onih and r]unrriv\s of [>hilosopher’a 
stones — \vhy. 1 know’ lie* \rry [daee led me show yoiid' 

She waitoH whule in* ]»ored os’er road-maps of the state 
Failing in them, he got out a ]>ie alhl^, ami. tljougli ad 
the countries of tin* wor]«l were i!i it. In- could not fiini 
vrhat Jte was afh r 

“Never mind.*' lie .said. “Come oeer to-night and T’il 
be ai)le to sliow you.” 

That evf-ning ie* ]rd ini* out on ilie \rranda tr* tim tele- 
scope, and slu- found tiei‘s*-]f hxiking lliroiigii it at the fid: 
moon. 

“Somewhere n'y tlien* in some valley yoiCll fiud that 
farm/’ he teased 

Jfrs. Hall looked imrairingly at tlieni as li\ey returned 
inside. 

“IVe lieen siiowing her a valh y in, the moon where sue 
expects to go farming,” lie langhfHl. 

“We started out prcj)ared to go any distance.” Saxon 
said. “And if it’s to Iho moon, I expee.t we can make it ’ 
. 412 
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*‘But my dear child, you can’t expect to find such a 
paradise on the earth, Hall continued. "‘For instance, 
you can’t have redwoods wilhout fog. They go together. 
The redwoods grow only iu the fog belt.” 

Saxon debated a while. 

^*Well, we could put u]> with a little fog,” she con- 
c(ided, — ^-almost t^nything to have redwoods. I don’t 
know what a quarry of ]>hilosopher’s stones is like, but 
if it’s anything like ilr. Ilafler’s marble quarry, and 
ihere’s a railroad handy, I guess we could manage to 
worry along. And you don’t have to go to the moon for 
coney dew. Th^^y it olT of the leaves of the bushes 

lip in Nevada (Jounly. I know that for a fact, because 
ny fatluT told n>y ti.oiIkt about it, and she told me.” 

A little later in 1he evening, the subject of farming 
taving remained uf)jM'rmos1, Hall swept off into a dia- 
tribe against flie ”gamhl(T’s paradise,” which was his 
rpithet for th(‘, Lnittni States. 

‘‘When you lliink of the glorious cltaneo,” he said. *‘A 
B(^w country, boiinde<l hy tbe^oeeans, situated just right in 
lalitiide, with the I'ielu'st land and vastest^ neural re- 
sources of any (‘Oiintrv in the world, settled by immigrants 
had tlirown off ail the leading strings of the Old 
World and were in t1u‘ liumor for democracy. There was 
only one thing to slop tlunn from perfecting the demoe* 
jacy they stnrted, and that thing was greediness. 

'‘They star{e<i gobbling everything in sight like a lot 
ef swine, and wdule tl t^y goblded demoeracy went to smash. 

« Gobbling been me giiinlding. It wms a nation of tin- 
iioms. \Vbere*vfU' a mon lost bis stake, all he had to do 
was to chase Ihe frontier wc'st a few miles and get another 
dake. They moveil <‘ver the face of the land lik(‘ so many 
lo('ust3. Tli(‘y d^‘st^^^yed evorylliing — the Indians, the 
the for(‘sts, just ns they destroyt**] the Imffnio and tho 
passenger pig^>on. .Tic’ir morality in business and poll* 
des wavS gambler morality. Their lavrs wer^ ginubling 
huvs — how to fday the game. Evtuybody played^ “Vhere- 
h)re, hurrah fcm the game. NohoJy objected, because no- 
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body was unable to play. As I said, tbe losers chased the 
frontier for fresh stakes. The winner of to-day, broke 
to-morrow, on the day following might be riding his luck 
to roj^al flushes on five-card draws. 

‘'So they gobbled and gambled from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, until tbe^^'d swiried a whole continent. VTien 
they "d .finj.shed with the lands and forests and mines, they 
turned back, garnbiing for any little stakes they’d over^ 
looked, gambling for franchises and inonoi)olies, using 
polities to protect their crooked deals and brace games. 
And deiuocj^aey gone clean to smash. 

‘'And then was the funniest time of all. The losers 
couldn’t get any more stakes, while the winners went on 
gambling among themselves. The losers could only stand 
around with tluhr hands in tlnur pockets and look on. 
When they got hungry, they went, hat in hand, and begged 
the successful gamblers for a job. The losers went to 
work for tbe winners, and they’ve been workimr for them 
ever since, and democracy side-tracked uj) Salt Creek. 
You, Billy Roberts, have never had a hand in the ganu^ 
in your life. That s because? your people were among the 
also-rans/ ' ** 

"How about yourself?*’ Billy asked. "I ain’t seen you 
boldin’ any liands. 

"I (lonh have to. T don’t count. 1 am a parasite.” 

"Wliat's that?” 

"A flea, a woodtick, anjdhing that gets sornetliing for 
nothing. I balhn on the mancry hi(le.s of the working- 
men. I don’t hav(^ to gamhlm 1 don’t liavo to work. My 

father left me enough of his winnings. Oh, don’i 

preen yourself, my boy. Y<»nr folks vrere. just as bad as 
mine. But yours lost, aiid mirif' v/on, and so you plow ir^ 
my potato patch.” 

"I don’t see it,” Billy contended stoutly. "A man 
with gumf)ti(>a can win out to-day — ^ 

"On government land?’^’ Hall asked quickly. 

Billy swallowed and acknowledged the stab. 

"Just the same he can win out,” he reiterated. 
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** Surely — ^he can win a job from some other fellow? A 
young husky with a good head like yours can win jobs 
anywhere. But think of the handicaps on the fellows who 
lose. How many tramps have you met along the road who 
could get a job driving four horses for tlie Carmel Livery 
liable? And some of them were as husky as you when 
they wer(^ young. Anri on top of it all youVe. got no 
rdiout coming, ]t^s a mighty big come-down from gamb- 
ling for a ccntinont to gambling for a job.^* 

'Must the same *’ Billy reeommenceid. 

''Oh, you’ve got it in your blood,” Hall cut him oft 
Cv'ivalierhv. "And -wiry not? Ever 5 d)ody in this country 
has been gairdding for g 'tjoraUons. It was in the air vdien 
you were born. You ve Irreathed it all your life. You. 
i\hoVo never liad a vdiile chip in the game, still go 0's,\ 
idjoiiting i'or it aiid eap])]ng for it.” 

"But V\liat are a -I of us losers to do?” Raxon inqxiired 

"Call ill the and stop the game,” Hail recom* 

mended. "It, 's eroolicd. ” 

Raxon f/’owned. 

"Do wliat your forefathers didn't do,” he amplified, 
“h'o ahead and ]>erfeet demo<*raey.” 

S^he r('inembere.d a remark ot* Mercedes. 

"A friend of minc^ says that democracy is an enchant 
ment.” 

"It is — ill a gambling joint. There are a million boy^‘ 
ha cur imblic sdiools right now swallowing the gump 
o.anal boy to President, and millions of worthy citizens 
who sleep sound <ivery uiglit in the belief that they have 
a say in running the coiuitry.” 

"You talk like my brotluT Tom,” Saxon said, failing 
comprehend. "If we all get into polities and work 
iji:rd for something better maybe we’ll get it after a thou- 
f-aud years or so. But I want it now.” She clenched 
her hands passionately. "T canY wmit; T want it now.*' 

"But that is jus{ what TV^ been telling you^ tny dear 
girl. That’s wdiat’s the trouble with all the losers. They 
can’t wait. They* want it now — a stack of chips and a 
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fling at the game. VTelh they won't gel it now. That^s 
what^s the matter with you, eliasing a valley in the moon. 
That's wliat's the matter Avith Killy, aehing right now 
for a ehanee to win 1^'ri eciil.s from me at ]>etlro and cuss- 
ing wind-ehcvriiig vr'ft^r liis br^adu” 

‘‘Gee [ Aoa d iiial.** a good soai'>d)oxer/'" commented 

Killy. , 

And Ld h ‘ a sori]>-])o:.t*r it I didn't have lKe spending 
oT my fatl.’-rV ilhirr.ttf-n gc.ins. It's nniie oT lay affair 
Let them ml, T''> ^ A h(^ ;*mf as bad if th.ey were on to]?. 
Its all a y hungry .sv»im\ ajul lilthy buz 



JTmv Had ddm-br-d. 

‘’A’ow, \v‘i S'‘*n tiir.' e»- yoii'd ]je gtdiing the 

blues 

l\(^ iron (>\ I'a’r cui 1 1 righodi v Itii an effort.. 

’'No 1 n'or/r/' ].•• d-ud* d. going (o got f ai ccii^- 

m >m Fidy a: n gr 'u ■ of ?b‘ woidi iiavc' a look in 

Saxon < . '1 r/oi;'' borvoe.' i :i da* gtodsi l.nman atno'v 
phere of '' mme* Te-'V an]*'’- rat** s in iiioir own estiin.a- 
hoju Srof; fib -be v<’< soeiotliiug ir-or-e than a 

laundry gi^*! and Feo of a nniofi Pmo^drr. She Avr 
no longer T*‘’id in the uariTAe v.oi'hiug class environment 
of a Pine n iLrhb') ’hr.rh Life Inal grown o])\deu; 

They brper ]ihysie:d]y M.'d.whxdy, aiid .sfiirilnally . 

and all thN' vras r'deefeu in ilielr features, in the ear^ 
riago of l!(tir iv-dif 'U SI e Inn-w Killy liad never b“en 
handsonu':" bar :r more splendid l;nddy condition. IF 
awore he had a lianm, ami tliat she was his second wif' — 
twice as brnntiiu: as tlie fi-sf one he had married. An ! 
she demurFy eonnssrd to him llaaf l\irs. Hall and sev- 
eral others of ihe rna irons had fudhnslastieally adtnired 
her form one day wlicn in f(<r a cold dip h\ hhirme] riv^ r, 
They had arr innl lima aiid calh‘d lier VeJiiis, and made 
her crouch and assurre* differ*'?.! poses, 

Billy muTerstood Fho Vrmis ref**rence: for a niarhh' 
one, with i roken arms, st>M>d in TlalFs living room, and 
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the poet Lad told him the world worshiped it as the per- 
fection of female form. 

always said you had Annette Kellerman beat a mile/’’ 
Billy said; and so proud was liis air of possi^ss'ion that 
Saxon blushed and treiii!)hd. and hid lier hot ^'aee against 
his breast. 

The men in the crowd were ojHni in their' admiration 
of Saxou, in an a])ove b»'>ard inann(*r. lUu slie made no 
rnisi^ke. She did not her Tln^re was no chance 

Kti that, for h(*r love for Bihy ]>eat more strongly than 
^'ver. Nor was slic gnniy of over-appraisal, Siio knew 
‘lira for wlmi lie was, .aul iov-d Idin w^ith open eyes, 
fie had no book haiom :n no aS, like the ollno’ men. Ills 
.’•rammar was hiei; sl-t' i:nf‘v,’ d it ;u,>i as sIjo knew that 
t.(‘ would nev('r nn nd it m t ah:* would 2 K>t luave exchanged 
'liiu for a.ny of the (>rt*»*rs, not cm-.u for Mark Hall with 
die j)riuee]y ijr;;/-t ''horn she loiei umeh in ihe same 
{\ >\y that sfie ]o^'(*<l vri!" 

hV)i‘ tliot innttrr, fonuxi Li Idiiy a • iieailh and 

'’igiiln''ss, a e'-rhiin udui iuti'grity, wliieh slm prized 
more hnrhiy Diari a’l hn.-jk Imming and hank accounts, 
h was ))y viTlne of h-ahh. im.l riuhthess, and in- 
V’yrity, that h-* iiad u Tlad^ii aruunient tlie night the 
f'oH W'as on ihr ie ”a:onage. Billy had beaten 

him, not tile w'eanons of a-arning, out just by being 
! Imself and Ity si'-ealdiig on! ihe trutii tlial w;is in him. 
dc,-t of ail, h(* liad not even knovui hhrd ht- lud beaten, and 
I'eJ ta'*o,'a Ihe apfrlau'e as W’-d-rK P red hant(‘r. But 
h.sxon knew, though she i-oiUd st-aree^v toll wdiy; and 
would always )'oiii(*iid>er hre,v the o'i ^helfty had 

^vlli8]>erod to lior afterw:u\I wiili sioiiUig eyes: ^*Oh, 
Saxon, yon loiod lo« so happy." 

Were Sax(u, driven to sp(‘'^''rt in mtcTjusI io express 
Idliy ni 'anl 1e. is«*r, .-he would IoiNC vione it with 
the 8imj)ie word "imiu." Ahvays he was ihat to her. Al- 
w\ays in glowing sjfh'udor, t|iat was his connotation — • 
-'"dAN. FoiiietiuH's, hy la rself, she would all but weep with 
^joy at reeoilMdioii i^f his way of Informing some trueu- 
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lent male that he was standing on his foot. “ Get off 

your foot. You’re standin’ on it/’ It was Billy! It 
was magnifieently Billy. And it was this Billy who loved 
her. She knew it. She knew it by th(^ pulse that only 
a W'Ornan knows how to gauge, lie loved Ijer less wildly, 
it was true: but more fondly, more maturely. It was 
the love that lasted — if only did not go baek to the 
city where the beautiful things of the spirit perished and 
the beast bared its fangs. 

In tb(' early si>riug, Mark Hall and Ids wife went to 
New York, the two Japanese sm’vants o\ tlu' bungalow 
were dismissed, and Saxon and Billy iaslalled as 

caretaker's. Jim Hazard, too, d'*])aried on lii.s yisirly visit 
to Paris: atid tlnnurli Ihily missed Idm, lu* eontinu(Ml bis 
long swims out lln-ough tlie br« alo rs. IIal!\s two saddle 
horses had be.n left in liis (diarge. and Sasou mrule herself 
a prett}" eross-s.-ehlU, ridiiig eostinre‘ vi tawny-hrowu 
corduroy lluit mat^du'd the gllots in li u‘ iiair. Billy no 
longer worked at odd joijs. As (^xtra dn^’er at the stc-bh^ 
he earned more than th^y spmt, and, in I'refi-rence la 
cash, he tauglit Saram to rid« . ami was out ami av'ay with 
her over tl]^‘ ccojitry on ab-da} t"ips. A favoiste ride 
around by the coast to Monteny, w]]ere he taught her ts 
swim in the big Del IMont" tank hlay wiudd come hmes' 
in the evrnliig am’f>s.s llie liiiK. Also, j*] e took to foilovu 
ing him rsn Ids early morning linnB;, ami Hu* s^'emed our 
long vaeal ion. 

^M’ll toll yo'i oU‘* thiiiir/’ h*' said t<» Saxon, on-a duu 
as thfy dr^'W their liop'^es 1o a lialt a]id ga'/ed down ir!' 
Carmel Valley. “1 a.iud m^ver goiijg to work stead}^ mr 
anotlier rnaa for waa' -s as long as I live' 

‘‘Work isnh (‘veryf hin;'*. ” sh’ aeknowledged. 

“I .shouhl guess not, Wiyx Ir;.?]: Ino-e, vdhiotdt] d 

mean if I worked teamin' in Oaldand for a miliem doilrf'- 
a day for a million years and just bad to go (ui slavin' 
there an’ livin’ the way we uv/mI to? irti mean 
ail day, three squares, imudn^ pietures for reereatioT: 
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Movin’ pictures! Hub! We’re livin’ movin’ pictures 
these days. I'd sooner have one year like what we’re 
havin’ here in Carmel and then die, tlian a thousan’ mil- 
lion years lilce on I’ine street.” 

Sason had warawl the Halls by letter that she and 
Billy intended starting' on their search Cor the valley in 
the moon as soon as tli‘; first of summer arrived. _ Fortu- 
nately, the jjoet was ‘pot lo no inconvenience, for Ilideaux, 
the li'on Man willi the basilisk eye.s, had abandoned his 
dreams of pric.stliood niid decided to become an actor, 
ile arrived at Carmel iVom the Calbolic colle."e in timo 
{o lake chiirfp' of llu; l■■o.i,c;alow. 

kliicli to Savon’s p'.-;' ifiealioii, tlie crowd was iotli to 
see ibent dejiari. Tin. .iwiuT of tlie Carmel stable offered 
to put Billy in cbHr,-n' .it ninoly dollars a nioatb. Also, 
ne received a simihir (/'Ter from tlie stable in I'acific Grove. 

'‘Wbitlier away "" iht- wild Irish jilaywredit bailed them 
on the slatiou plalfor!!' at Monterey. Ile was just return- 
from Nt;W York. 

“To a valley in 1);-’ m(«'a.’‘ Silvoii answered gaily. 

He re<pirded their l)m.lin»ss-!ike packs. 

“By (u‘or{j:e!” he eried. ‘'ril do it! ByVbeorpe! Let 
•,ie come alo'c;.” Then his fa»e fell. “And I’ve signed 

; lie contract. ’ ’ he gror.ned. ' ‘ Three acts ! Say, you ‘re 

ncky. And this time <>? year, loo.” 



CITAPTER XI 


'‘We hiked into last winter, but weVe ridin^ 

out now, b'^TOsh!'’ Billy said as tlie 1rain piilhMl out and 
the}^ leaned iu ibeir seats. 

They hadi (budded a«::aiiisi r"ti*;iein,L'' their steps over 
the ga'oimd already tn;Tt.Ied. and took the tram to hlan 
Franei.s(^e Tl^^y laid he ‘»i vanao'd hy I\Iark ilaU of the 
eni^rvaticHO of the send., mid v’ere l)ouiul north for their 
blanket {diihate. Tbeir inleiit.ieii was to cross the Ik^y 
to SniisidiK^ and wajider up tlinuigh th(‘ coast coiintie-i. 
Here. Had iia(j toiiJ dee/i,. ifuy Avoiild find the true, hojiie 
of the lauJwood. i^ar Billy, in the sniokmg car for a 
cigareti(\ saater] hini.-k'ir )>eside a man who was destined to 
deft(‘Ct t.hen\ from tlnir enurv^ He was a ka‘cn-faced, 
darkuwed naan, nndnnbted^y 'a Jew: and Billy, juaiiem- 
beriiig >S'3'ytTti's admoniiien always to ask (pic'siions, 
W'atclied Ins ojvportunily ?.iid startiui a cotiV(0\sati(UK It 
took ])ut a iittb wiiih^ to learn that Gunstou was a com- 
mission ni'-rchant, and to reali/t* tlint the I'onlent of his 
talk v;a8 too \ahiahlc for Saxon to lo^e. Bromptly, when 
lie saw that tho other's vigar wxis tink;h(-d, B>iUy invited 
him into the next car to meet Saxon. Billy W'Ould have 
been incapable of smli an act judor to lus sojourn in 
CarmcL Tliat much at Ica.st he had t'lc'.piired of social 
facility. 

''II(ys just ben telhiB me about the potato kin^s, and 
I wanted him to ted you,'' Billy explained to Saxon after 
the introduction. ‘"Go on and tell In r, Mr. Gniiston, about 
that fan tan sucker that made ninetetui Ihousan’ last year 
in cedery an' asparagus " ^ 

“I was just telling your husband aboTit tlie way the 
Chine.se make things go up the San Joaquin river. It 

42# 
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would be worth your while to go up there and look around. 
It's the good season now — too early for mosquitoes. You 
can get off the train at Black Diamond or Antioch and 
travel around among tiie big farming islands on the steam- 
ers and launches. The fares are cheap, jmd you’ll find 
some of those big gasoline boats, like the Duchess and 
Princess, more like big steamboats.” 

“Tell her about Chow Lam,” Billy urged. 

The (jommission imTchant leaned back and laughed. 

“Chow Lam, s('\Mu-al years ago, was a broken-down fan 
tan player. lie hadn’t a cent, and liis health was going 
back on hita. Ife. had wem out his back with twenty .years' 
work in the gold mim^s, washing over the tailings of the 
early niiuc'rs. And \,i>alever he VI made lic/d lost at gam- 
bling. Also, he ivas iii debt three hundred dollars to the 
Six Companies— you laiow\ they’re Chiiu^se affairs. And, 
remember, tliis wais only seven years ago — health break- 
ing dowui, tliree liiuidred hi debt, and no trade. Chow 
i^am blew into Stoektoii aial got a job oii the j^cat lands 
at day’s wage's. It w’as a Cliincse ^^ompariy, down on 
Middle River, that farmed* eeloiy and ajsparagus. This 
w'as wh('ii ho got onto himself and tf>ok sto<5iv*of himself. 
A quarter of a ceiitiuy in tL^ Lnitcxl States, back not 
so strong as it used to was, and not a peimy laid by 
for bis return to China. lie saw liov/ the Chinese in the 
company had done it — saved tiioir w^ages and bought 
a share, 

“He saved his v\’ages for two y^arp, and bought one 
share in a thirly-share, ecunpany. I'liat was only live years 
ago. They It'ased thix^.e Innidred of i)eat land from 

va white man who pix-ferrid traveling in Europe. Out of 
^lie profits of tliat one sliare in the first year, ho bought 
Kvo shares in another company. Au'l in a y^^ar more, out 
of the tliree shares, he organized a cump.’iny of his own. 
One year of this, wdth bad Inek, and ho just broke even. 

brings it up io thrive years ago. The foliowing year, 
bumper erojis, be m l ted four thousand. Tin* next year it 
was live thousand*. And last year lie Ceaued up nineteen 
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thousand dollars. Pretty good, eh, for old brokcn-dowB 
Chow Lam?'' 

'‘My!" was all Saxon could say. 

Her eager interest, however, ineit('d the commission mer- 
ehant to go on. 

"'‘Look at Sing Kee — the Potato King of Stockton. I 
Iniow him well. I've had more large deals with him and 
made less money than with any man 1 know. He was only 
a coolie, and he siiiuggk'd himself into the United States 
twenty years ago. Started at day's wagej;, then peddled 
vegetables in a couple of baskets slung on a stick, and 
after that opened up a store in Cliinatown in San Fran* 
CISCO. But he had a head on him, and lie was soon onto 
the curves of the Chinese farmers that dealt ai his store. 
The store couldn't make money fast enough to suit him. 
He Invaded up the San Joaquin. Didn't do much for 
a couple of years except keep liis eyes peeled. Then he 
jumped in and leased twelve hundred acres at seven dollars 
an acre " 

"My God!" Billy said in an awe-struek voice. "Eight 
thousanh four hundred dollars just for rent the first year. 
I know fiveTiundred acres 1 can hriy for lliree dollars an 
acre. ’ ' ' 

""Will it grovr potatoes?" Gunrton askvd, 

Billy shook his head. "Kor nothin' else, I goess." 

All three laughed heartily and the cornuiission iner* 
chant resumed : 

"That tieveii dollars was only for the land Fossil)!;" 
you know what it covshs to plow twche hundred acres?" 

Billy nodded solemnly. 

"And he got a hundred and sixty sacks to the acre that 
yenr, " Guiixtoii (xmiinued "lV>tt'noes w<'re selling at fifty 
cents. My fatlier was at the herxd of Oiir concern at the 
time, so I know for a fact. And Sing Kee could have 
sold at fifty cents and marie money. Put did he? Trusc 
a Chinaman to know the Tnarket. Tliey can skin the com- 
mission merchants at it. Sing FCee luiid on. When 
everybody else had sold, potatoes began to climb. IL‘ 
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laughed at our buyers when we offered him sixty cents, 
seventy cents, a dollar. Do you want to know what he 
finally did sell for? One dollar and sixty-five a sack. 
Suppose they actually cost him forty cents. A hundred 
and sixty times twelv'e hundred . . . let me sec 

. „ . twelve times nought is nought and twelve times 

sixteen is a hundred and ninety-two ... a hundred 
and ninety-two thousand sacks at a dollar and a quarter 
net . . . four into a hundrcid and ninety-two is forty- 

(‘ight, plus, is two Li:iulr(‘d and forty — there you are, 
two hundred and forty thousand dollars clear profit on 
that year’s deal.” 

him a Chink/' Billy inouriif'd disfionsolately. He 
turned to Saxon. ^ They ought to be some new country 

for us white folks to go to. Gosh! we’re settin’ on 

the stoop all righC ail right.’’ 

^'‘Bul, of course, that was unusual,” Gunston hastened 
to qualify, ‘"Tljcre was a failure, of X->ot^toes in other 
districts, and a corner, and in some strange way Sing Kee 
tvas dead on. lie mwe r madci profits like that again. But 
he goes ahead steadily. LaSi year lie had four thousand 
acres in potatoes, a thousand in asparagus, Tlve hundred 
in celery and five huudn^d in ^Mians. And he’s running 
six hundred acres in .se^‘ds. No matter wliat happens to 
one or two crops, he can’t lose on all of them.” 

“I’ve seen twelve llionsand acres of apple trees,” Saxon 
said. “And I’d lilo* to see four thousand acres in po- 
tatoes.” 

“And we will/’ Billy rejoined with great positiveness. 
“It’s us for the Siiu doa(|uiu. We don't know wdiat’s in 
our eountiy. No w^onder v'e'j*e out on the stoop.” 

“You'il find V>is of kings up there,” Guuston related. 
“Yep Hong B, — they call him *Big Jim/ and Ah Pock, 
and Ah Whra g, nirl — 1ht*n there’s Sliiiua, the Japanese 
potato king, lieN worth sevTal millions Lives like a 
prince/’ 

“Why don't .dmcricans Kuee**ed like thrJ ? ’ asked Saxon, 

“Because ilicy won’t, I guess. There's nothing to stop 
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them except themselves. I’ll tell you one thing, though — 
give me the Chinese to deal with, lie’s honest. His word 
is as good as his bond. If he says he'll do a thing, he’ll 
do it. And, anyway, the white man doesn’t know how to 
farm. Even the up-to-date white farmer is content with 
one crop at a time and rotation of (^rops. ]\Ir. John China- 
man goes liirii oiie better, and grows two ero])s at one time 
on the same soil. I’ve it — radislies and carrots, two 

crops, sown at one time 

‘ ‘ Which don ’t stand to rt^ason, ' ’ Liily object ed. * ‘ They ’d 
be only a half crop of each.” 

‘‘Another guess coming, Cunston j»nwed. “Can'ots 
have to be thinned w}e‘n tlicyVo so far along. So do 
radishes, lint ca?Tofs grow .sloo'. Radislavs grow fast. 
The slow-going carrots serve the piirj>ose of thinning the 
radishes. And when the radishes are pulled, ready for 
market, tliat thins the carrots, which cv>ine along later. 
You can’t heat the Oiiiuk.” 

“Don’t see tAhy a white man can’t do what a C!hinl< 
can,” jfrotested lUlly. 

“That ji?()un(]s all right,’’ Cujj.stoii ri‘pli“d. “The only 
objection uT’t hat tlie ^sliite man doesn’t. The Chink is 
busy all the time, aiul l)»‘'ke(:])s tlic ground just as hiisy, 
lie has organization, system. Who evt^r heard of white 
farmers kt^e}>i ng l^oohs? The Rliink does. Xo guess 
work with him. He knows juM wh^nv; he stands, to 
a cent, on any ci‘op at any moment. And he knows the 
market. He jilayr l^otli ilow he does it is hc'vond 

me, but h(^ knows the market better tijau v/e eonimissiofi 
merchants. 

“Tlicn, again. In' 's p:di(‘n1 but not stnt)l)or]i. SnpjHvse 
he do «5 raakf‘ a mistakiv and g»'is in a crop, and then 
finds the market is w'rong. In sueli a situation the white 
man gets stiibhorn ami hangs on lilu^ a Injlldog. Rut not 
the Chink. He’s going :o uninitiiiz'* th(‘ losses of that mis 
take. That land hf%s to^'worlr, and make money. AVith- 
out a quiver or a regret, the moment he\s learned Ids 
error, he puts his plows into that crop, turns it under. 
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and plants soinething else. He has the savve. He can 
look at a sprout, just poked up out of the ground^ 
and tell liow it’s going to turn out — whether it will head 
tip or won't head up; or if it’s going to head Up good, 
medium, or bad. That’s one end. Take the other end* 
He controls his crop. He forces it or holds it back^ 
with an eye on the market. And wlicn Iho market ia 
just right/tleu’o's liis ready to deliver, timed to tlio 

minute.” 

The con\(;rs;]ii(^n vdiij Cini'.lon lashn'l hours, and the 
more he talked of the Olnr.ese and their farming w^ays tiia 
more S,ax'^n b(^eaiiv» aw;.'X' of a growing dissatisfaction. 
Sh(* did not (juestioh the faets. 1'iie trouble was that 
they woTc not aliiiring Sornrhow. sh{‘ eouid not find placo 
for tlieiri in lier v.iliev uf tlie nmon. Tt was not until the 
eenial Jew lefl the tra.in ihat Liily gave definite stalemeut 
to wduit waxs vagmJy l)o1hcri!ig Iier. 

^Mlnh! “VVe ain’t ^'biiiks. \Ve’r*^ while folks, Doe*3 a 
Chink ever want to r.-lo a. i' ^r.se. heh Iwuif for election an' 
havin' a good tine* of J dd you ever sec a (Jidrik go swim- 

min' out throiudi tin r< :ike*rs at Carmel? or boxiii’, 

wrestlin’, runnin’ an' impin’ for the sf)ort odftf Hid you 
ever see a Cliiuk lake a shotgun on his arm, tramp six 
miles, an’ come h.aek liappy v/itu one measly rabbit? What 
does a Chink do? Work ins f’amned head off. That’s all 
good for. To hell with woi’k, if that’s the w''holo 
of the game— an’ I've done my share of work, an’ I can 
work alongsidi^ <if ni»y of ’em. Hut what’s the good? If 
tbey’s one thing I’ve learned solid since you an’ me hit 
the road, Saxmi, it is Ihat work'vS the least part of life,, 

(tod! if it was all of life I couldn’t cut my throat 

‘juiek emuigh to get away from it. I want sliotguns an’ 
rifles, an’ a hoi-se between my legs. T don't want to be 
HO tired all the time 1 can’t love my wdfe. Who wants to 
he rich an’ clear two lumdnjd an’ forty thousand on » 
potato deal! Look* at Rockefeller. Has to live on milk. 
1 want porterhouse and a stomacfli that can bite sole- 
leather. An’ I want yon, an’ plenty of time along with 
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you, an^ fun for both of us. Whales the good of life if 
they ain’t no fun?” 

“Oh, Billy!” Saxon cried. ‘‘It’s just what IVe been 
trying to got straigiitened out in luy head. It’s been wor- 
rying me for ever so long. I was alVaid there was some- 
thing wrong witli mo — that 1 wasn’t made for the country 
after all- All the time I didn't envy llie San Leandro 
Porliiguese. I didn’t want to be one, nor a 1 ajaro Val- 
ley Dalmatian, nor even a ]\Irs. iVIoriiiner. And you didn’t 
eillier, AVhat wc* waiit is a valley of Uie luocn, with not too 
much work, and all the fun w-e want. And \ve*ll just keep 
on looking until fuul it. And if wa* don't t:nd it, we’O 
go on having tl'.e I'nn just as vre liuve evrr siir/e we left 
Oakkand. And, lully . . . \v« 're urver. never going 

to W'Ork our daiiue d Iliads otT, <}rc ive?" 

“Not on yoiit* liTe.” I'llly gi-ow.-’d in k* rce afiirniation. 

They walked into i'daek Diaim od with d^eir ])aeks on 
their backs. It was a seai1er(‘d vi.iage oi shabby little 
cottages^ with a main strfet tiiat was a w'adow of bl/s.I: 
mud from tlie last iat** sfjrii]g*1r'ain. The sidewalks bumped 
up and cTo'^n in uueven sfep-s aiu! landings. lAsuytluji r 
geemed un-Annenean. TlK^ nmn^'S on lh*e strange dingy 
shops W'd’e unspeakably ibreign. The cm; dingy liotei 
was run by a Greek. Gri*ks wsre ererywl. — swarliiy 
men in sea-beofs ami tam-obsiuautei’s, luuh^s wonien fti 
bright co!<e's. hordes of s-urdy (-l.ihh-r i,, and all speakirtg 
ill outlandish vs/e-es, eryir.g shrilly and ivOv-ionsiy with 
the voluliilily of il*- elrdiboTaii-'r'U. 

Hull! tijij ajTi t th** i u PtaL." iidly meu* 

tered. 

i.^owii or. tl!(' VvOc''; rrout they je-md a fls'ii cannery aul 
an asparagus eanUi-ey in tin.* km/lu of Lie busy s<^asou, 
where they lookeil i’« vain a-e(nie L;,; toilers for familiar 
Aireu'ican faces. Lilly j.-.elsd the bot;k]eM']>ers ios, 
foremen for Amerioans. All li. * issf Wv re Gi’ceks, Lah 
tans, and ('himse, 

At tile stAruaLonl v.diarf. thy/ wa-elacl lls- briglit‘j>aii:tc t 
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Greek boatci arrivi 2 :^% dlsdiar^ing their loads of glorious 
salmon, and doparliir^ New York Cut-Off, as the slough 
was called, curved to tlic wf^st arid north and flowed into 
a vast body of v:al(‘.r which was tlie united Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers. 

Beyond tlic wharf, fhe hshing wlujrv'es dwim' 

died to statues for nryinix of ncfc; and here, away 
from the Boe-:e ai< 1 elr:,n.r of the alien town, Saxon and 
Billy took off Be Ir |‘r.'KS arnl rested. The tall, rustling 
tules grew out of the uh -q) water clor^e to l))e dilapidated 
hoat-landinq where; Ih q sat. Opposite the town lay n 
long fiat islaiHi, on v'hka a row of ragged poplars "leaned 
ago i Jest the shv. 

“Just ir. Ih.it T<aicii winduini picture Mark ITall 
basB’ Saxon sa/'d. 

"Billy pointer! oe.f th ' monHi of Hr* slough and across 
ihe broad rcacli r to a clust^'r of ti?jy white build' 

ijjgs, behind n]jh i, « h- a ciiiuincring lulrage, rollod the 
lew Monhe?;:r.iia Hih ' 

"'Those howe-s i' ' be ir.foJ’incd licf. ''‘The 

Sacramento iN-m e.- . "'s i:i*l]jere, and you gp^up it to 
ido Vista r.u” [''■hrM* '.ird Walnut Ch*ove, and all those 
places IMr. [('U ■ lrMia‘^^s about. Ith all island® 

ioxd slouirhs, <o'!jr‘''l.h * (b-ai’ arrows back to llu" San 
Jiaquin. 

‘"Isn't th^' Sejj r-K.,iS‘ Saxon ya\Fn'sh ‘"'And how quiet 
it is here, so ,,:.ort r ddslance away L’rosn tliose strange 

foreigners. \rd dir.h I In 1h^* cities, rigid now^ 

Sie'ii a!‘c h'xJing r.jiu i.rijxg ea *h oiler for jo])sS' 

Aow and rj,\ ovcjland ]\-iswcir'*'cr train rushed by 

tile dispii'^'c, ov\:( i‘,g jdteag llr* hachgn'mid of foot' 
him of i\]t. \/ide!{ bulked, twin-peaked, green- 

i rifikled, agair.d 1i e drr. Tiicn the slumlwoTLS quiet would 
hdi, to he lu’oh-ri : y ih - far call of a foreign tongue or by 
a gasoline* iishing bo::; chuy''^ing in tlirougli the mouth 
the jdoiTgh. , 

Not a lunidred feet away, aneliorv-l ck)se in the tules, 
a beautiful vdlite vaclit. hh*spite i(s tiniacfis, it looked 
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broad and comfortable. Smoke was rising forward from 
its stovepipe. On stern, in gold letters, they read 
Eoamer. On top of the Oabin, basking in tlie sunshine, 
lay a man and woman, the latter wdlh a i)ink scarf around 
her head. The man was reading aloud from a book, while 
she sewed. Beside them spraw/I(‘d a fox terrier. 

‘‘Gosh! th(^y d(tnT have to sti('k around cities to 

be happy, Billy comnumted. 

A Japanese came on deck from th(‘, cabin, sat down 
for’ard, and began picking a cliicktm. The feathers float- 
ed awmy in a long line le.w'ard the moulli of the slough. 

“Oh! Look!’^ ASaxoii jjointedi in her exeiiennmt. “lie’s 
flsiiiiig! And th(^ Jim^ is fast to his loci'’ 

The man lia(i di’opped Ihe book faee'd«)W'inva]’d on the 
cabin an J reach.ed f(»r the line, wliile tlic woman looked u{? 
from her sewing, arid tiie termn* Ixgau to hark. In ('amo 
the line. Land under hand, and at Un? end a big catfish. 
When this was rtenovtuL and tin? !i)ie. n'haited and droppfnl 
overboard, the man look a turn around his toe and went 
on reading. 

A Ja^ancso eanie dovvri on the lanuing-siage beside 
Saxon and*lUlly. and liail-'d the yacdit. He carTi(‘d par- 
cels of nnat and vegetabh''s: one jn^cket. bulged wdth 
letters, tlie other witli iiKuming paf>t;rs In n-sponse to 
Jhis hail, the Japanese, on tlie yaelit ssoobi up witli the part- 
plucked chicloin. The man said .something to him, j)Ut 
aside the book, got into th<* skit! lying astern, and 

row^ed to the landing. lit' i-ame alongside the stage, 

he pulled in Ids oar.<, caught liold, and said good morning 
genially. 

“Why, 1 know" >‘ 0 .'* Saxon said iiiijmisivcly, to Billy s 
amazenicnt. “You are. . . 

Here she broke off in ton fusion. 

“Go on,’’ the man saiti, smiling rcassuran-e. 

“You are Jack lliisting";. I'm snr* of it. I used to 
your xihotograph in the papm-s all tlie time .you wou-e war 
correspondent in the Jafianesti-Rmssian War. YouV*^* 
written lots of books, thougl: J’-'x* nevef read thein.“ 
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“Right you are,” he rtitified. “And what’s your 

name ? ' ' 

Saxon iatmliieod Ijoraelf an^l- Billy, nod, when she noted 
the writer’s ol)S(^rvant (‘ye on their ])acks, she skeMied the 
pilgrirnca^e they wen^ oil The farm in the valley of the 
moon evidently eauj:,^ht fariey, and, thoiL^h Use Japanese 
and his ])areels vm re s;ir,My in 1he skiff, llas!iiip^s lin- 
f^ered. Saxon sih»l.e of (Carmel, he seemed to know 

everybody in IlrdlV. erovvSi^ -nd vvd’eri he laxird they were 
mterivimg to ro 1o ISo ViVta, iavilation was immodiale. 

^^Yvdiy, weV(' ih / vx\y ea!>^dvo^^, inside an hour, 

>YS soon as s!a,ek r ^iOes,” he exfdairnod. just 

r^ie Uiin^T*. Cce/M> on a aoard We’il ho Ihei’e b.v four 
5 ’:is riiSernoon if tla'rt n^\y viod a' all Come on. My 
vnfe’s on hoard, an-.-: Ual] }r oav of her best (diiims. 

We’ve been away ii S Araniea — j\ist pot baek; or 

^ i)\Ud have s‘ en as .j) ^f'naneh ilal vvr(vie to ns about the 
o-iir ol } on ” 

[t was the s^eood -hre- hi ]We Saxon had been 
r.i a s/iiall i oat. aie] y!(> r v/o'*? [he iirsi*" yaehUshe had 

ever been on l/oard, Tn .^ v'.*ri'er s 'wif*-, whom he called 
hiara, Wv-ieora-t: Uieoi and Saxini iost*no time 

i:i falling in low niih le r and ift being falleii in love with 
in return. So sirihirnpy did they rts^mible each other, that 
Hastings vas not mfiny niinrdxs in cailing attention to 
it ILi made, tb-^m sUxod si<]'* hy side. wStndied their eyes 
pxlI mouilis arui ears, (‘onijjarwJ their hands, their hair, 
their ankh’S, and swore liiat his fondest dream was shat- 
tered — naiiudy, that when Clara liad been, made the mold 
was broken. 

On Clara's suggestion tlial it might have been pretty 
aiMch the same mold, th(\v eomiiared histories. Both were 
of the pioneer sto(‘k, Clara s mother, like Saxon’s, had 
crossed the Plains with ox-U^ams, and* like Saxon’s, had 
wintered in Salt Bak-' City — in fact, had, with her sisters, 
opened the first ComUle school in that Mormon strong* 
hold. And, if Saxon V father *liad help(‘d raise the Bear 
hJag rebellion at Sonoma, it was at Souorna that Clara’s 
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father had mustered in for the War of the Rebellion and 
ridden as far east with his troop as Salt Lake City, of 
which place he had been provost marshal when the Mor- 
mon trouble flared up. To complete it all, Clara fetched 
from the cabin an ukulele of koa wood that was the twin 
to Samson’s, and to^ollier they sang ^‘Ilonohilii Tomboy.’^ 

Hastings decided to (‘at dinner — he called the midday 
meal by its old-fashioned name — before sailing;' and down 
below Saxon was surprised and delighted by the measure 
of comfort in tiny a cabin. There was just room for 
Billy to stan(A upvigliy. A eenterboard-case divided the 
room in half icugiindmally, ana to this was attached th^ 
binged ta’nle from which they ate. T.cw bunk's that vm* 
the full cabin length, upholstered in cheerful gr^-en, served 
as seats. A eiivlain, easily attached by hooks betv/cen tli‘ 
cent er board- cas(‘ aiul tiie roof, at niglit screened Idrs. Hast 
ings’ sleeping quarters. On the opposite side the two Jup^ 
anese bunked, while for'ard, under the deck, was the 
galley. So small was it that was just, room beside it 

for the cook, who was compelled by the low dt‘ek to squat 
on his hams. The oth(‘r Jayfaiu'se, who had brought the 
parcels ouTToard, wndted on tlu^ table. 

“They are looking for^a ranch in the valley of the 
moon,’’' Hastings eontiuded his explanation of the pil- 
grimage to Clara. 

“Oh! don’t you know ’’ she cried; but was 

silenced l)y her husband. 

“Hush," he said ixuTinptorily, th(*n turned to their 
guests. “Listen. There's something in that valley of 
the moon idea, but 1 won’t tell you what. It is a secret 
Now we’ve a raiuh in ^Sonc^ia V^alley about eight miles 
from the very towui of Sonoma wdiere you two girls’ fatherii( 
took up soldiering; and if yon ever come to our ranch 
you’ll learn the secret. Oh, beli(*ve me, it’s connected wil!> 
your valley of the moon. Isn’t it, Mato?" 

This last was the mutual name he ‘and Clara had foT 
each otiitj*. 

She smiled and laughed an(^ nodded her head. 
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‘'You might find our valley the very one you are look- 
ing for/' she said. 

But Hastings shook his head at her to check further 
speech. She turned to tlio fox terrier and made it sx)eak 
for a piece of meat. 

^*Her najVie's Peggy/' she told Saxon. ''We had two 
Irish terriers down in the Souih Sees, brolliee ami sister, 
hut th<y died. We Vailed tliem Peggy and Possum. So 
she's named after the original IV'ggy.'' 

Billy was impresse d hy tlje cast* with which the Roamcr 
was operated. While they lingered at table, at a word 
from Hastings the tvro Japanese hall gone on deck. Billy 
t.ould hear them thr<»wmg down the. halyards, casting off 
gaskets, and heaving pje anchor short on the liny winch- 
in several minutes one «al]f‘d down that everything was 
ready, and all went on deck. LbJ, sting mainsail and jig- 
ger was a matter of minutes. Then the cook and cabin-boy 
broke out anchor, and, wliilc one hove it up, the other 
hoisted the jib, Hastings, at the wheel, trimmed the shei^t. 
The Boamer t)ajd off, ilUcd her sails, slightly heeling, and 
slid across the. smoolli waltu* and out the mouth of New 
York Slough. The Japanese coiled tlic halyaid^? Snd went 
I'Clow for their own dinner. ^ 

"The flood is just begini^mg to make.'* said Hastings, 
[jointing to a striped spar Imoy that was slightly tipping 
up-stream on the edgo of the chanml. 

The tiny white ho;)v..*<{ of CoIUrisville, which they were 
nearing, disap];eare<i h hand a low island, though the Mon- 
tezuma Hills, with tlieir long. low. restful lines, slum- 
bered on the horizon apparently as far away as ever. 

As the RotDiifr the mouth of Montezuma Slough 

and entered tlu Sacramento, they came upon Collinsville 
close at harnl. ckq'iped her hands. 

"It s like a lot of toy houses/" slio said, "cut out of 
cardboard. And tieese hillv fields are just painted up 
b^^hind.” 

They passed ^n.any ark*-* and houseljoats of fishermen 
uioored among tlic* tules, and the women and children, like 
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the men in the boats, were dark-skinned, black-eyed, for- 
eign. As they proceeded up the river, they began to en- 
counter dredgers at work, biting out mouthfuls of the 
sandy river bottom and heaping it on top of the huge 
levees. Great mats of willow brush, hundreds of yards in 
length, were laid on top of the river-slope of the levees 
and held in place by steel cables and thousands of cubes 
of cement. The willows soon sprouted, Hastings told them, 
and by the time the mats were rotted away the sand was 
held in place by lhc roots of the trees. 

‘Ht must eost like Sam Hill, Billy observ^ed. 

*'But the land is worth it,*’ Hastings explained ^‘This 
island land is the most produe.tive in the world. This 
section of California is like Holland. You wouldn’t think 
it, but ^his water we’re sailing on is higher than the sur- 
face of the islands. Tliey’re like leaky boats — calking, 
patching, pumping, niglit and day and all the time. But 
it pays. It pays.'' 

.Exce])t for the dr(Mlgers, the fresh-piled sand, the dense 
willow thiekeis, and always Mt. Diablo to the south, noth- 
ing was to be seen. Occasionally a river sleaniboat passed, 
and blue herons il(‘W into the tre(‘.s. 

*‘It must be vciy lonel\b” Saxon remarked. 

Hastings lauglaMl and told her rIjo would change her 
mind later. Mu<'h lie related to them of the river lands, 
and after a whiK‘ lie got on the suljjeet of tenant farm- 
ing. Saxon had started him by speaking of the land- 
hungry Anglo-Saxons. 

‘‘Land-hogs,” lie snapped. “That’s our record in this 
country. As one old "Rfsiben told a professor of an agri- 
cultural experimeni station: ‘They ain't no sease in try- 
in’ to teach me farmin’. I kn(»w all about it. Ain’t 1 
worked out three farms?’ It was his kind that destroyed 
New England. Back tbfTo great seclion.s are relapsing t- 
wilderness. In one state, at feast, the /leer have increased 
until they are a nuisance. There are abandoned farms by 
the tens of thousands. I’ve gone over tlu' liscs of them — 
farms in New York, New Jei^sev, Massachusetts, Connecti’ 
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cut. Offered for sale on easy payment. The prices asked 
wouldn’t pay for the improvements, while the land, of 
course, is thrown in for nothin^-. 

^'And the same thing is going on, in one way or an- 
other, the same Jand-rol>bmg and hogging, over the rest of 
the eomitry — dowii in Texas, in T\lissonri, and Kansas, out 
here hi California. ’l ake tenant farmiiig. I know a ranch 
in my county where’ the land was worth a hundred and 
twent3’'-five an acre. And it gave its return at that valua- 
tion. WTien llie old man ditni, the son leased it to a Portu- 
guese and wf'ut to L in ihe eily. In five years the Portu- 
guese .skiiri}>PKl ilie err\:>u rmd dried up the udder The 
second lease, vith Hhu’ I'orlugupse for three years, 
gave onc-quari(‘r th rrner return. No tliird I'ortuguese 
appeared to oih " v it. wasn’t anything left. 

That raTich wa ; nr llfiy thousand wlien the old man 

died. In tlie cad son got ehn’'*^‘n thousand for it. 

Why, I've S(“ ri hnn d jiaid twelve pcT cent., that, after 

the sklriiming o!' a -years’ lease, f>aid only one and a 

^niarter j)er cent/’ , 

the .s;ua(‘ i ir \alhyd’’ ]\Trs. Hastings supple- 

Tuented. ‘N\I] the ( irrns are dropping into r'uin. Take 

the Kbell Place, Man*/’ Her hushand nodd^ul emphatic 
1 we used to know it, it was a per- 

I'ect paradise of a farm. Tliere we.rf^ dams and lakes, 

leautiful meadows, lush hayfields, red lulls of grape-lands, 
liundreds of acres of good pasture, heavenly groves of 
pines and oaks, a stone vinery, stone barns, grounds — oh, 
1 couldn't describe it in hours, Wlien Mrs. Bell died, the 
family scattered, and the leasing began. It’s a ruin to-day. 
’Hie trees hav(‘. h^en cut and sold for firewood. There’s 
only a little bit of tbo vineyard that isn’t abandoned — 
just enough to make wine for the present Italian lessees, 
who are running a poverty-stricken milk ranch on the 
leavings of the soil. I rode over it last year, and cried. 
The beautiful orchard is a horror. The grounds have gone 
brick to the wild. Just because they didn’t keep the gut- 
ters cleaned out, tlu' rain trickled down and dry-rotted 
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the timbers, and the hlg storio barn is caved in. The same 
with p«art of the winery — the other part is used for stabling 
the cows. And the house!— words can’t describe!” 

s’ become a profession,” Hastings went on. **The 
‘movers.’ They leai^e, clean out and gut a place in sev- 
eral years, and then move on. They’re not like the for- 
eigners,. the Cliinesc, and Japanese, and the rest. In the 
main theyVe a laey, vagabond. T>oor-wlnte sort, who do 
nothing else hut shin the s(>il and move, skin tlie soil and 
move. Now take tlie rorliianiese and Italians in our coun- 
iry. 7hey are difTf'rent. Tiny arrl^^e in the country with- 
fUit a r)enny and work for others of ibeir countrymen until 
J,hey’ve learned the lanmiam' oinl their way about. Now 
tbyy re not movers. "\Vliat they are after is land of their 
own, wliicdi they tvill Jove and (-art' for and r*ons(Tve. Bui, 
in the meantime, !icw to g(‘t it? Saving wages is slow. 
There is a quicker w\ay. They h'ase. In three years they 
can gut enoiurh out of sonu-bodv cise’s land to set them- 
selves up for life. It is sacrib^ge, n veritalile rap<‘ of the 
land; but vdiat of it? It’s 1 ]u> w'ay of the rnited States,” 

He turned suddenly on Bifiy. 

“Look liore, Heberts You and your wife are looking 
for your bit of b-uid. Y<*.u want it bad. Now take ray 
advi>e. It’s cold, nurd advi(*c. coTue a tenant farmer. 
Lease some place, whore tin>, old fe*Iks liav^ died and the 
eounlr^^ isn’t good enoTigh for the sons and daughters. 
Then gut it. Vv"ring ihe last dollar out of the soil, repair 
nothing, and in thr^e 30 ars you’!l your own place 

paid for. TIhui turn over a new leaf, and love your 
soil. NonrLsh it. ]>;ejy dollar ^'ou feed it will return you 
iw^o. And havff notl'iog scrub aboia the place. If it’s a 
horse, a cov7, a pig. a cb'hdan, e>r a b'lack]>erry vine, see 
that it’xS thoronghnrrd ” 

“But it’s v;ic]:od:” Ra.\on ivn:rg out. “It’s wdeked 
advi<'c.” 

“Yre live in a wicked age.” Bastings countered, smiling 
grimly. “Tliis wholesale land-skinning is the uationai 
crime of the United States tr)-ch’!,y. Nor-would I give your 
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husband such advice if I weren’t absolutely certain that 
the land he skins would be skinned by some Portuguese or 
Italian if he refused. As fast as lliey arrive and settle 
down, they send for their sisters and tlieir cousins and 
their aunts. If you were tlursty, if a wareLouso were 
burning and beautiful Biiine wine were running to waste, 
would you stay your huTuI from scooping a drink? "Well, 
the national warehouse is afire in many places, and* no end 
of the good things are running to waste. Help yours<:;lf. 
If you don’t, the inn::igrants will/' 

*'Oh, yon don’t Iukc.v him/' Mrs. Hastings hurried to 
explain. spei d. al! his time* on the ranch in con- 

serving the sol]. Tiicn are owm a thousand ac es of 
woods alone. O'kI, t]]0\4^]i he tldns and forests like a sur- 
geon, he wmr't h t a t o h? eliop]>ed without liis permission. 
He Vi evrn a thousand trees. lies always 

draining and dh.dilng to st(>p erosion, and experiment- 
ing will. ]>as1ure gi':)^,s.’S. Airl every little while he buys 
some exhaiisIfM adj<'‘ULiug raj;ch an-’i starts building up 
the soil/’ , 

“ Whercroro 7 Icimw -v/jni •Vm talking about,” Hastings 
broke in. “Aih] ni\ advi^^e holds 1 love the soil, y^t to- 
morrow, thinirs being C'- liuy aye and if I were poor, I’d 
gut five ImndrAt aer(\s in order to buy twenty-five for 
niyseif. Vlooi you g 1 into Sonoma Valley, look me up, 
and I'll put you oioo ihe ubole game, and both ends of 
it. I’ll slio’vv you C-: rad rue! bn as veil as destruction. 
When you find a farm d-amned to ])e gutted anyway, why 
jump in and do ir yours< if.” 

and b-* invU-iLmurd Idr’uSvdf to the eyes/’ laughed 
Mrs. Hastings, ‘/o loap fivo InindrjM] acres of woods out 
of the hands of tlu’ r'buii-<*oal buriier>/' 

AlieaJ, on ths bank of tlie SacrauncTito, just at the 
fading erul of t>sc ?doi'{1czuma Hills, Kio Vista appeared. 
The Roanur s]i])pe;l tiwough tlie siuootii water. ])ast steam-i 
boat wharAX'S landing stages, and warehouses. The two 
Japanese went for'ard on deWv. At connumid of Hast- 
ings, the jib ran down, and ho shot the Hoautcr into the 
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wind, losing Vv-ay, until he called, ‘‘Let go the hook The 
anchor went down, and the yacht swung to it, so close to 
shore that the skiff lay under ovcrlianging willows. 

“Farther up the river we tie to the bank,” Mrs. Hast- 
ings-said, “so that when you wake in tlie morning you iiiul 
Ihe branches of tn-es sticking down into the cabin.” 

“Ooh!” Saxon murmured, i)oin[iug to a lump on her 
wrist. “Look at tliat. A iiios(]u!i(>. ” 

“Pretty early for tlieni,” lla.stiugs said. “Put later 
on they 'n' terri))]o. 1 "ve seen them so tiii'-k I ( ouldn’t back 
the jib against them.” 

J^axon was not nautical enoiigli to irypre'-iate Lis hyper- 
bole, though ]>ii!y grinned. 

“There are no mos<jiutoes in th** vab 'v of t];e moon,” 
she said. 

'‘No, never,” said ab‘s. Hasting.s, vdiose hushaiid began 
immediately to regret the smallnews of the eabin wJiieh 
prevented him from offering shaping aecoTumodaiions. 

An autOTuol)i]e bumped along on t(»p oi the levee, and. 
the youlig boys and t^’irls in it (-ried. 'M)h, you kid!” to 
Saxon and Billy, and Ilasfing^. wl-o Avas rowing them 
ashore in the skiff. Ifastiugs eadMk “0]i, you kidil” back 
to tli'-m ; and Saxoti. jdefi-ui’ing in tiie boyiffiiess of his 
sunburjicd face, vas r'emlnded of the boyishnobs r>f Mark 
Fall and his (ajmi-.l crou 



CHAPTER XII 


CR055SING. StHTSi (/ii an old-fashioned feriy a 

^jhorfc distance ahove 1 sta, iSaxon and i^diiy entered 

fne river country i\ top of the levee slie j]rot her 

revelation. BcneatlL ]( than the river, stndehed broad, 

!!at land, far as the ^ juld see.' li'oads I’aii in every 

direction, and she s; vr hless l‘ariehouS(‘S of tvhic'i she 

laid never (Irraieed :ih?ig on Uie lonely river a few 

feet the other si<u.> of wiilow frinixe. 

Three \ve('ks <■] aiuonp: me farm islands, 
which hcajjcd up ind [eenuped da.} and night to 

heep It T as a n iionons land, Vvdtb an unvarying 

richness of ^(^1! aiel "s’- e;ly nn*^ lai'dinark — .Mt. Diablo, 
ever to be sleeps > i the midday av:ure, limning its 

crinkled lunsr ayan; siV’ser sky, or foiming like a 

dream out of tlev sdv< rvii, fSom»d lines on focrt, often 

hy laumdi, tliey (tiss-ci .1 and^threaded the river region 

as far as the jH-at iai in tlie Xiiddle River, down the 

nan doarjuiD to Ijui'm'] if] up GfM>rLdana Slough to Wal- 
nut Grove on tie* fku* -iUo. And it proved a foreign 

land. The worki'rs oi • soil teemed by thousands, yet 

^avoll and Billy km w t it was to go a whole day with- 
out finding any one, *o]:e langlish. They eneountered 

— sornetine^s in whoh* v gf‘r — Clunese, Japanese, Italians, 

Portuguese, Swis^\ Phu iusv Koreans, Norwegians, Danes, 
French, Arnnuiians. ?>]avs, almost every nationality save 
AtiMTican. Oru' Ann ”i''an they found on the lower reaches 
of Georgiana who e ! ati illicit existimco by fishing with 
traps. Another Am an, who spouted blood and destruc- 
tion on all political vsuhjects, was an itinerant bee-farmer. 
At Walnut Grove, bustiiug witti life, the few Americans 
consisted of the stonkeq>er, the saloonkeeper, the hitcher, 
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the keeper of the drawbridge, and the ferryman. Yet two 
thriving towns were in Walnut Grove, one Chinese, one 
Japanese. Most of the land was owned by Americans, who 
lived away from it and were continually selling it to the 
foreigners. 

A riot, or a inerry-making — they could not tell which 
— was iaking piiu.e jii tt^e Japajiesc town, as .Saxon and 
Billy steamed cut on the Apachr, bound for Sacra- 
mento. 

'‘Were st'llin’ on the stoop/" Billy railed. ‘‘Pretty 
soon tl\ey']l erowtl us olf of tliat.*" 

“ Tilt rt; w’on't be any stoop in the valley of the moon,*' 
Saxon (‘lenTed Idiu. 

i^ut lie was inconsolable, remaining hittco'ly: 

“An' th‘\v ain't one of thtcn damn foreigners that can 
handle four hor^^is like me. 

“Pul they can cveriastingU’' farm/' lie added. 

And Saxon, looking at iiis moody face, was suddenly 
reminded of a iitiiograjih she liad seen in Ju r eliihihood. 
It was of a Plains Indian, in paint and featlicrs, astride 
his horse and gazing wdib >^ondering eye at a railroad 
train rushing along a fia-h-made track. The Indian had 
jjassed, she re)Meml>ered, /(d'orc the fide of new life that 
brought the railroad. And were Lilly and his kind doomed 
to pass, she pondorrd, before this inw tide cf life, amaz- 
ingly indnsirious, that was Hooding in from Asia and 
Europe ? 

At Sacramento they sfoj)jr'd two tvedis, wliero Billy 
drove team and earm d tfie money to j>ut thmu along on 
their travels. Also, life in Oakland and Carmel, close 
to the salt edge of the coast, had spoihjd them for the 
interior. Too w^arm, was their vcu’dict of Saeranaeuto, 
and they followed the railroad wa^st, through a region of 
swamp-land, to Davisville. Here tliey w'ore lured aside 
and to the north lo pretty Woodiland, vvhere Billy drove 
team for a fruit farm, and wiiere Saxon wrung fro7n 
him a iv'lnc'tant eomsent for h(‘r to work a few days in 
the fruit harvest. She made un important and mystify* 
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ing secret of wliat she intended doing with her earnings, 
and Billy teased her about it until the matter passed from 
his mind. Nor did she tell him of a money order inclosed 
witli a certain blue slip of paper in a letter to Bud Stroth- 
ers. 

They began to suffer from the heat. Billy declared they 
had strayed out of the blanket climate. 

There are no redwoods here,'’ Saxon said. must 

go west toward the coast, it is there Avell fmd the valley 
of the moon.” 

From Woodland they swung v/es.t and south along the 
county roads to the fruit, pai adise of Ya(ta\dlle. Here Billy 
picked fruit, dr()v» loam; ami here Saxon received 

a letter and a liny expicss {)ackage from Bud Strothers. 
\ABien Billy came into ea\ip from the day s work, she bade 
him stand still and siiut hu eyes. For a few seconds she 
fumhjed and did som “thing to the breast of his cotton, 
work;-shirt. Once, ho 1>U a .slight prick, as of a pin point, 
and grunted, wljile sL‘e laughed and bullied him to com 
tiiiue keeping his eyes shut. ^ 

^‘Close your eyes and gi\e me a kiss,” she sang, “and 
then I’ll show you what 

She kissed liim and v*]]«:'n he looked dowui he saw, pinned 
to his shirt, the gold medals he had ])awned the day they 
iiad gone to llu* movitjg pif'ture show and received their 
inspiration to reliirn to the laud. 

“You darned kid!” iu* exedaimed, as he caught her to 
him. “So tbai\s wdiat you blew your fruit money in onl 
An' I never guessed ! Come here to you.” 

And thereupon she suffered the pleasant mastery of his 
brawn, and ^\as hugged and wrestled with until the cof- 
fee pot boiled over and she darted from him to the 
rescue. 

“I kinda always’ve ben a mite proud of ’em,” he con^ 
fessed, as he roiled Ids nfter-suj>per cigarette. “They take 
me back to my kid dass when#! arnat cured it to beat the 
band. I was some ki<] iu them days, Ixditwe muM. — — But 
Kay, i'ye kiiowy tbey\l (dean slipped iny recollection. Oak- 
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land^s a thousan’ years away from you an’ me, an’ ten 
thousan’ miles,” 

' ‘ Then this will bring you baek to it, ’ ' Saxon said, 
opening Bud's letter and reading it aloud. 

Bud had taken it for granted that Billy knew the wind- 
up of the sti’ike; so he devoted himself to tlie details as 
to wdiich men had got back their jobs^ and which had been 
blacklisted. To his own amazement he had been taken 
back, and was iiow driving ]>il]y‘s horses. Still more amaz- 
ing was th(‘ further information he had to impart. The 
old foreman of llie ^Vest Oakland stables had died, and 
since then two otlu'r foremen liad done nothing but make 
messes of everrtliing. The point of jill which was that 
the Boss had spoken that day to Bud, regretting the dis- 
appearance of Billy. 

‘‘Don't make no mistake,” Bud wTote. ‘‘The Boss is 
onto all your curves. I bet he knows every scab you 
slugged. Just the same he says to me — Strothers, if you 
ain't at liberty to give me his addn'ss, just write yourself 
and tcB him for me to come a running. Idl give him a 
hundred and twenty-live a month to take liold the stables.” 

Saxon waited wuth well-eoiu'ealed aiixit'ty wlien the let- 
ter was finislied Billy, s^tretclied out, leaning on one el- 
bow, blew a meditative ring of smoke, llis eheap w'ork- 
shirt, ineongruously brilliant with the gold of the medals 
that £lasti(‘d in tlie lirelight, was open in front, showung the 
smooth skin and splendid swell of chest. Tie glanced 
around — at the blankrls bower(‘d in a gn^cn screen and 
waiting, at the eainphre and tlie. blackened, battered cof- 
fee pot, at the WMlhworn hatchet, lialf buried in a tree 
trunk, and lastly at Saxon. His cyt*s em])ra(‘(‘d lier; then 
into them caring a slow expression of irirpiiry. But she 
offered no help. 

“Weil,” he uttered finally, “all you gotta do is write 
Bud StrotlH‘,rs, aiB tell hri not on the Boss's ugly tintype, 

An’ while you’re about it. I'll siuld 'm the money to 

get my watch out. You work out the interest. The over- 
coat can slay there an’ rot.” 

( 
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But they did not prosper in the interior heat. They lost 
weight. The resilience went out of their minds and bodies. 
As Billy expressed it, their silk was frazzled. So they 
shouldered their packs and h(‘aded west across the wild 
mountains. .In the Berry essa Valley, the shimmering heat 
waves -made their eyes ache, and their heads; so that they 
traveled on in the early morning and late afternoon. Still 
west they headed, over more mountains, to beautiful Napa 
Valley. The next valhy beyond w'as Sonoma, where Hast- 
ings had invited them to his ranch. And hero they would 
have gone, had not Billy chanced upon a newspaper item 
which told of the writor\s departure to cover some rev’-olu- 
lion tliat was breaking * iit somewhere in Me\d^‘o. 

'‘We’ll see ’m latrr on,’' JUlly said, as iliey turned 
7iortIiwe.st, through the Vineyards and orchards of Napa 
Valh*y. “Wt‘’re lilie llial millionaire Bert used to sing 
about, except it 's time that weVe got to burn. Any direc* 
ti(ui is as good a.s any other, only we*st is best.’^ 

Three timrs iii the Napa Valley Billy refused work. 
Ihist St. Ifeh ua, Soxon hai!**d witli joy the unmistakable 
n‘d\voods they couid st'o growing up the small can^wns that 
penetratt'd th(‘ westc'ru wall of the valley. At Calistoga, 
at tht‘ end of Iln‘ railroad, thyy saw the six-horse stages 
*‘\aving for l\riddletown and Lower Lake, They debated 
their route. That way itni to Lake County and not toward 
the coast, so Saxon and liilly swung west through the 
mountains to the valley of the Russian River, eoniing out 
at llealdsburg. They lingcn^d in the hop-fields on tho 
rich bottoms, vliere Billy scorned to pick hops alongside 
of Indians, Ja})am'se, ami Chinese. 

*'1 couldnT ^\<»rk a](‘ngside of Vm an hour before I^d 
i*e knockin’ their blocks otT,'’ be explained. “ P»esides, this 
ILissian River’s some nifty. Let’s pitch camp and go 
swimmin’. ’’ 

So they idled tlieii; way north \ip the broad, fertile valley, 
so happy that the} forgot that work was ever necessary, 
wliile the valhy of the moon was a golden dream, remote, 
but mire, some day of realization. At Cloverdale, Billy 
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fell into luck. A combination of sickness and misc ban ce 
found the stage stables short a driver. Each day the 
train disgorged passengers for the Geysers, and Billy, as if 
accustomed to it all his life, took the reins of six horses 
and drove a full load over the mountains in stage time. 
The second trip ho had Saxon beside him on the high box- 
seat. By the end of two vvenks the regular driver was 
back. Billy declined a stable-job, took his wages, and con- 
tinued north. 

Saxon bad adopted a fox terrier pn])py and named him 
Possum, after the dog Mi-s. iiastings had told them about. 
So young was he that he quie.kiy became footsore, and she 
carried bini until Billy pcrelu-d iiim on top of his pack and 
grumbled that Possum was chewing his back hair to a 
frazzle. 

They passed through tie* }>aiut-d vineyards of Asti at 
the end of tb.o graix'-piekincr, and enierod Ukiah drenched 
to the skin ])y the first winter rain. 

“Say,” Billy said, “you .■< tii- uiber tlm way the Eoamer 
just skited along, y^eil, this s'.nniU'T's done the same 
thing — gone by on wbeeis. An’ now it’s up to us to lind 
some place to winter. Tb.is I'k h looks like a iiretty good 
burg. We'll get a room trAij.d an’ dry out. An’ to-mor- 
row I'll hustle around to t1.'‘ .iMes, ati’ if 1 locate any- 
thing we can rent a shack ai have all winter to think 
about where well go ne.xt year 
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The winter proved mwAt I<.se> (*xciiin^ tlian the one spent 
in Carmel, and k(^''niy as Saxon had apj)recialed the Car- 
mel folk, she now* ar{ roi'.iat.«‘d tliem more keenly than 
ever. In ITkiah she formed nothing more than superficial 
acquaintances. Here ptfipie were more like those of the 
working class sl^e h?ul 1 renm in Oakland, or else they were 
merely wealthy and lier.P'd tog(‘ilier in automobiles. There 
v/as no (iemoerarie arl'.N.eoImiy that pursued fellowship 
dLsregardful of ilm caste uf vr^xilth. 

Yet it was a mfn‘e enjoyable winter than any she had 
spent in Oakland. Ihlly }:ad failed to get regular em- 
ployment: so she saw' mneli of him, and they lived a 
prosixTons and ha] yyv hand-to-mouth existence* in the 
tiny cotinge, liicy renttd. extra man at tli«! biggest 
livery stable, h)j[ly\s sr'nre time we.s so great that he 
drifted into ]io!*s*'-1 rmdi'cp It •wxis hazardous, and more 
than onee he was Imt the table never wanted for 

(he best of stiak an'l nor dkl they stint themselves 

ior clothes. 

^‘Tfiem |j!aT’M‘d far::e*rs— r goita pass it to 'em,’^ Bilh’ 
grinned one day. wle ii le* l.e.d b<H‘U }>art hmlarly bested in 
a liorse drab ^'TI:ey wonh ti .ir nndt^r tlie wdngs, the sons 
of guns. In tlie sammrr they take in boarders, air in the 
winter tlew mak ‘ a goenl livin’ doin’ each other up at 
tradin’ horses, Av/ I Just want to tell you, ^^axoxi. they’ve 
sure shown a h-w An’ 1 m g('ttin’ tough under the 
tvings myself. I’ll luxer tear again so as you can notice 
it, .Which means ope mon^ Irado hwrncd for yours truly. 
I can make a liviu' anywlieiv. jiow tradin’ horses.” 

Often Billy had Saxon out on spare saddle horses from 
the stable, and his h('rsc deals took them on many trips 
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into the surrounding country. Likewise she was with him 
when he was driving horses to sell on commission; and 
in both their minds, independently, arose a new idea con- 
cerning their pilgrimage. Billy was the first to broach it. 

“I run into an outfit the other day, that’s stored in 
town,” he said, “an’ it’s kept me tliinkin’ ever since. 
Ain’t no use tryin’ to get you to guess it, because you 
can’t. I’ll tell you — the sweliest wagon-earnpin’ outfit 
anybody ever lieard of. First of alh the wagon’s a peach- 
erino. Strong as they make ’em. It w'as made to order, 
upon Puget Sound, an’ it Avas tested out all the way down 
here. No load an’ no road can strain it. The guy had 
consumption that had it built. A doctor an’ a e,ook trav- 
eled with ’in till he passed in liis clieeks here in Ukiali 
two years ago. But say — if you could see it. Every kind 
of a coniriAanec' — a ])laee for everything — a rogular home 
on wheels. Now, if we could get that, an’ a couple of 
plugs, we could travel like kings an’ laugh at the w(‘ather. ” 

“Oh! Billy! it’s just vhnt I’ve been dreamia’ all 

winter. Avoiild be ideal. And . . . well, sometimes 

on the road I'm sure you can<t help forg'dliug what a nie«* 
little wife you’ve gat . . . and with a Avagori I could 

have ail kinds of preliy ok>Uies along.” 

Billy's blm^ eyes glowed a eaivss, cloudy and vrann. 
as he said (piietiy: 

“I’ve ben tiiinliin’ about that.” 

“And you can carry a ntle and shotgun a ml fishing 
poles and ev(u\yt]iing, ’’ sln^ rushed along, “And a goo<l 
big axe, maii-si/*‘, iiisf<*ad of lliat batehet youVe always 
complaining aimut. And Possum can lift up his legs and 
rest. And — luii suppose you can't buy it? How much 
do they w’ani ? ” 

“One hundreil an’ fifty big bucks,” he answered. ^*But 
dirt cheap at that. It’s givin’ it away. I tell you tliai rig 
wasn’t built for a cent biss than four hundrc^d, an’ I know 
wagon-work in the dark. Now, if 1 ca’n put through that 
dicker wuth Casw^elPs six hdrses — say, I just got onto that 
horse-buyer to-day. If he buys ’em, who d’ye think he’U 
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ship ’em to? To the Boss, right to the West Oakland 
stables. I’m goin’ to get you to write to him. Travelin’, 
as we’re goin’ to, I can pick up bargains. An’ if tbe 
Boss’ll talk, 1 can make the regular horse-buyer’s commis- 
sions. He’ll have to trust me with a lot of money, though, 
which, most likely he won’t, knowin’ all his scabs I beat 
up.” 

“If ho could trust you to run his stable, I guess he isn’t 
afraid to let you handle his money,” Saxon said. 

Billy shrugged his slioulders in modest dubiousness. 

“Well, anyuny, as 1 was sayin’ if I can sell Caswell’s 
six horses, wliy, ue can stand off this month’s bills an’ 
bu3^ the wagon.” 

“But horses?” Saxon queried anxiously. 

“They’ll come 1 linv(i to take a regular job 

for two or thrci' infoiths. Tlie only trouble with that’d be 
that it’d run us ye/rtly wx‘ll along into siinimer before we 
could i)ail out. jlut come on down town an’ I’ll show 
you the outlit right )iow. ” 

Saxon saw t!iv wagon and was so infaluate.d with it that 
she lost a night 's sh^ep froiA sheer insomnia of Mticipa- 
tion. Tluui ( aswelTs six horses were sold, the month’s 
bills held over, and the wagon 4)ecanie tlieirs. One rainy 
morning, two ve(‘eks iat-^r, Billy hud scarcely left the house, 
to be gone on an all-day tri]» into tbe country after horses, 
when he was ba(‘k again. 

“Coni(‘ on!” he earn^d to Saxon from the street. “Get 
your tilings on an’ emn»' along, i wuint to show you some- 
thing.” 

He drove down town to a board stable, and took her 
dirougli to a hivp\ ]*o<'b‘d inelosnrt* in the rear. There h*e 
I' d to her a s]irin (d“ sturdy dapj)1ed chestnuts, wdtii crcam- 
eoion'd manes and tails. 

“Oh, the beauties! the beauties!” Saxon cried, resting 
her che(‘k against liie vidvet. muzzle of one, while tbe other 
roguishly no7zle<l for a sh.are. 

“Ain’t th(\v. tlionU: rpvo]<\l, loading them tip 
and down Ix'forc •her admiring gaze. “Thirteen nundred 
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an’ fifty each, an’ they don’t look the weight, they’re tK'ac 
©lick put together, I couldn’t believe it myself, till I put 
’em on the scales. Twenly-scven hundred an’ seven 
pounds, the two of Vra. An’ I tried ’em out — that was 
two days ago, (lood dispositions, no faults, an’ true-pul- 
automobile broke an’ all i.lu* rest, Ikl back ’em to 

out-pull any team of their V\Tig]it I ever S(‘en. Say, 

bow’d they look hooked u]> to that wagon of ourn?” 

Saxon visioned the ])iei.ure, and shook her head slowly 
in a reaction of regret. 

Three hundred spot casli buys Billy went on. 

that’s bed-rock. The owner wants the money so bad 
he’s droolin' for it. Just- gotta sv-il, an' sell quick. An’ 
Saxon, honest to God, that pair'd fetch iiv^; hundred at 
auction down in the city, f’oth *njar(*s, full sisters, five 
an’ six years old, regisbwed ibdgian sire, out of a hea\’y 
jGtandard-bred mare lliat I kiumn Thrc*' hundred takes 
’em, an’ I got the refusal for three days.” 

Saxon ’s regret changed to hidignalion. 

‘‘Oh, why did you sliow t’iou to nm? Wo haven’t any 
three hundred, jnid you know All I ’ve got in the house 
is six dollars, and you liaveu'f Hint )r:ueh." 

“Maybe j’ou think tbat> all I bnmghi yo)i d(»wn tovui 
for,” he replied enigniaticaliy. “Well, il ain't.” 

He TKiu.sed, licked liLs lips, and shirtf'd Iiis weight lu.- 
easily from one leg to the other. 

“Now you listen till 1 get all done before you say any- 
thing. Ready?" 

She nodded. 

“Won’t open your mouth?” 

This time she ob^Mlicritly shoo.k her bead. 

“Well, it’s this way,” he began haltingly. “They’s a 
youngster come uj) frf»m Frise-o, AVmng Sandow they call 
’m, an’ the Pride of TelegTai)h Hill. lie’s the real goods 
of a heav\wveight, an’ lie was to fight Montana Red Sat- 
urday night, onl}^ Montami Red. jusi’in a little trainin’ 
bout, snapped his forearm yesterday. The managers has 
kept it quiet. Now here’s the preposition. Lots of tickets 
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sold, an’ they’ll be a big crowd Saturday night. At the 
last moment, so as not to disappoint ’em, they’ll spring me 
to take Montana’s place. I’m the dark horse. . Nobody 
knows me — not even Young Sandow. He’s come up since 
my time. * 111 be a rube fighter. 1 can figiit as Horse 
Roberts. 

‘‘Now, .wait a minute. The winner’ll pull down three 

hundred big round iron dollars. Wait, I’m tellin’ 

3 'ou! It’s a lead-pipe cinch. It’s like robbin’ a corpse. 
Sandow’s got ail the he.art in the vrorld — regular knock- 
do wn-an’-drag-mnaTri!*;ng-on fighter. I’ve followed ’m 
in the papers, (hit he ain’t clever. I’m slow, a^l right, 
all right, but I’m d vtr an’ 1 got a hay-maker in each 
arm. I got Sendow s r^iimber an’ I know it. 

“Now, you got, tlic say-so in this. If you say yes, the 
nags is oiirn. If you ‘;a,v no, then it’s all bets off, an^ 
everything all right, an’ T’ll take to harness- washin’ at the 
stable so as to buy a coupe' of plugs. Remember, they’ll 
only be plugs, thoiigh. Itut don’t look at me whjie you’re 
makin’ up ycMir nuud. Kc^j) yoxiv lamps on the horses.” 

It was witli painful indecision that she look'ed at the 
beautiful animals. ^ 

“Tlieir names is Hazel an’ Hattie,” Billy put in a sly 
wedge, “If we g^d Vm wc could call it the ‘Double H’ 
outfit.” 

But Saxon forgot the team and could only" see Billy ’ai 
frightfully^ bruised body the night lie fought the Chicago 
I’crror, Sh(^ vas about to speak, when Billy", wiio had 
been hanging on her lips, broke in: 

“Just hitcii ’em up to orr wagon in your mind an’ look 
at the outfit. You got h> go some to beat it.” 

“But y^ou’ro not in training, Billy%” she said suddenly 
and without having intended to say it. 

“Huh!” he snorunl. “I’ve ben in half trainin’ for 
tlie last year. Vif legs is like iron. They’ll hold me up 
as long as I’ve got a f)un<'h in luy^ arms, and I always 
have that. Besides, I won’t let ’m make a long fight. 
He’s a man-eater, an’ man- eaters is my meat. 1 eat ’m 
16 * 
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alive. It’s the clever boys with the stamina an’ endurance 
that I can 't put away. But this young Sandow s my meat, 
I ’ll get m maybe in the third or fourth round — you know, 
time 'm in a rush an’ hand it to ’m just as easy. It’s a 
lead-pipe cinch, I tell you. Honest to God, Saxon, it’s a 
shame to take the money.” 

*‘But J hate to think of you all battered up,” she tem- 
porized. *'If 1 didn’t love 3’ou so, it might be* different. 
And then, loo, you might get hurt ” 

Billy laughed in contemptuous pride of youth and 
braT\ui. 

'‘You won’t know I’ve bm in a fight, except that we'll 
own IIa2(‘l an’ Hattie there. An’ hesi<]es, Saxon, I just 
gotta stick iny list in somebotly’s face oner*, in a while. 
You know I can go for months pt’‘aceal)le an’ gr rille as a 
lamb, an’ then my knuckles actually begin to itch to land 
on somelliing. Now, it’s a whole lot sensibler to land on 
Young Sandow an’ g('t three hundred for ii, than to land 
on some hayseed an* get iiaided up an’ fin(‘d ])erore some 
justice of the lit^aee. Now take another Sijuint at Hazel 
an’ Ilattje. They’re regula/ farm furniture, good to 
breed from when w«‘ gf't to ttir.t \alit‘y of tin* Tno(>i'.. An’ 
they're heavy enough to tufu right into the idowin’, too.” 

The evdiiiig of the light at <juart<rr past eiglit, Saxod 
parted from Biil3^ At <iuarter ])ast nine, with hoi water, 
ice, and everything ready in antiei])ati()n, she In ard the 
gate click and Billy's step e(»rnc u]> the ])oreh. She had 
agreed to the light much against her better judgirient, 
and had regretti-d Ikt consent every minute of the hour 
she had just waited; so that, as slie of)ene(i the front door, 
she was expectant of any sort of a b'rri])l<^ liushand-wrec'k. 
But the Billy she saiv was ])n‘eiseiy the Billy ehe had 
parted from. 

^‘There was no fight?” she cried, ir\ so evident disap- 
pointment that lie laughed. , 

‘‘They was ail yellin’ *l*'ako! Fake!’ when 1 left, an’ 
wantin’ their money back.” 
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*^Wel], I’ve got yoUy*^ slie laughed, leading him in, 
though secretly she sighed farewell to Hazel and Hattie, 
‘‘1 stopped by the way to get something for you that 
you’v^e ben wantin’ some time,” Billy said casually. ‘‘Shut 
your eyes an’ open your hand; an’ when you op6n your 
eyes you’ll find it grand/’ be chanted. 

Into her hand something was laid that was very hea'V'y 
and very cold, and when her eyes opened she saw it was 
a staedv of fifteen twenfy-dollar gold pieces. 

“1 told you it was like takin’ money from a corpse,” 
he exulted, as he emerged grinningdrom the whirlwind of 
punches, whacks, and inigs in which she had en' eloped 
him. ‘'The3r vv^usr/t no fight at all. D ye want to know 
iiow Jong it lasted Just tweni.y-seven seconds — ^less’n half 
a minute. An' how many blows struck? One. An’ it was 

me that d(;Tit‘ if Unv, I ’ll show you. It was just like 

this — a r(‘gular scream/’ 

Billy had taken liis place in the middle of the room, 
.siiglitly (*roue]inig, chin tucked against the sheltering left 
houIduT, lists closed, elbows in so as to guard left side 
and alshum n, and i'on'arms close to the bodju • 

“U’>s tlie first round/’ he pictiu’ed. “Gong’s sounded, 
ii/ we’ve shook huiids. Of course, seeiri’ as n’s a long 
'gill an’ wa*‘ve never sc^n each other in action, we ain’t 
u no rush. AVc/re just f-'clii/ each other out an’ fiddlin’ 
around. Jsevuilecn iv'eoinie like tliai. Not a blow struck. 
>thin'. Ai/ tiieij it's all off with the big Swede. It 
i;es vsome time to tell it, but it happened in a jiffy, in 
less'n a lenih of a second. I wasn’t exi)ectin’ it myself. 
Wf/re awful close logelbcr. His left glove ain’t a foot 
from my ja\e, an’ my left glove ain’t a foot from hisn. 
He feints with his right, an’ I know it’s a feint, an’ just 
hunch up my left shoulder a bit an’ feint with my right. 
I'hat draws his guard over just about an inch, an’ I see 
my openin’. My loft ain’t got a foot to travel. I don’t 
draw it back none. 1 start it fiK)m where it If, corkscrewin’ 
around bis right guard an’ ]>ivotin’ at the waist to put 
the weight of my shoulder into tho punch. An’ it con- 
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nects ! Square on the point of the chin, sideways. He 

drops deado. 1 walk back to my corner, an\ honest to 
God, Saxon, I can't help gigglin' a little, it was that easy. 
The referee stands over 'm an' counts 'm out. He never 
quivers.. The audience don't know what to make of it an' 
sits i)aralyzed. Ilis seconds carry 'm to his corner an' set 
'm on the stool. But they gotta hold 'm up. Five minutes 
afterward he oi}ens his eyesr— but he ain't seeih' nothing. 
They're glassy. Five minutes raoie, an' he stands up. 
They got to help hold 'm, his legs giviu' under 'm like 
they vas sausages. An' the seconds has to help 'm through 
the ropes, an' they go down the aisle to liis clressin' room 
adielj)iii' m. An' the crowd begiiining to yell fake an' 
want its money back. Twenty-seven seconds — one punch — 
an' a spankin' pair of horses for the best wife Billy Rob- 
erts ever had in his long exi)erunce.'' 

All of Saxon's old physi^xd worship of her husband re- 
vived and doubled on itseli luixny times. He was in all 
truth a licro, wortliy to be <.r that u ing-heiineted company 
leaping from the beaked Loat<s up.on the bloody English 
sands, next morning he* was awakentni by her lipfs 

pressed on his loft liaud. 

^Hley! — what are you ddin'?'' he demanded. 

‘Hvissiog Hazel and IlaUie good niorniug, " she an- 
swered demurely. ^^And no^v' Ihu goi^»g to kiss you goo?*] 
morning. . . And just wh-re did y(iur punch land? 

Show iiic.'’ 

Billy co]ij{>Iicd, touching the ]siijit of her chin with his 
knuckles. AVith both her in'uuis on Ills arm, she shovrd 
it back and tried to draw it forward sharply in similitude 
of a punch. But lUily wichstraiimd her. 

‘‘Wait,” he said. “You don't v/ant to knock your jaw 
off. I'll show you. A (piarter of an inch will do.” 

And at a distance of a quailer of an inch from her chin, 
he administered the slightest Hick of a tap. 

On the instant Saxon's ^brain snapped wutli a wbilo 
flash of light, while her whole body relaxed, numb and 
weak, volitionless, and her vision reeled and blurred. The 
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next instant she was herself again, in her eyes terror and 
understanding. 

‘‘And it was at a foot that you struck him,’* she mur- 
mured in a voice of awe, 

“Yes, and with tlm weight of ray shouideivj behind it/’ 

Billy- laughed, “Oh, that’s nothing, Here, let me 

fciho^v you sonu'lhiDg. else,'’ 

He searched out h(‘r solar plexus, and did no more than 
i^nap liis iniddle hngfT' against it. This lime she experi- 
enced a sirajdr ])aralysis. accompanied by a stoppage of 
breath, but with a brain and vision that remained per- 
fectly clear, li) a liowever, all the unvv"on'‘ed aen- 

sal ions were goiu? 

“Bolar plexus.’ iVriy elucidated. “Imagine what it’s 
like %vdien the eib.- r A icav lifts a wallop to i( all the way 
from his knees, limit's Hie punch lhal won tlie charapion- 
shij> of the Vv'orid for B0I) FitzsiminouB. ” 

Saxon sliudd( r-d, theii rcsia'ned lier.self to Billy’s play- 
ful d('mon,straf ioji td' th“ vrc'di poiids in tl.e Iminan anat- 
omy. He ])ressed lUf' lij’'- of a linger into the middle of 
her forearui, and she hiu'w excruciating agony. On either 
Side of her uj *-k, at the basv-, he dented gently with his 
thumbs, and she fell ie rself quickly gr^owing uneonscious. 

“That’s one of the ^h'uth tor.clies of the daps/’ he told 
her, and went, on. ac'Mmprniying grips and holds with a 
running exi»osi!ii)a. “I]rn‘’s the toe-hoid that Goteh dc" 
Abated Haekei;sehi'.:dt with I learned it from P'armer 

Burns. An ’ hen-'.^ a half Nelson. An ' ben‘’s you 

iisakin’ rouglil^ous^' at a dane'-, an’ Thu the tloor manager, 
an’ I goita [>iii you out A’ 

One hand hiv wrisl, the other hand passed 

an'>nrid and ruder her forearm and grasped Ids own wrist. 
And at the lirsl hint of i>ressure she felt that her arm 
was a pipe-stem r.houl to break. 

“Thai s called the ‘come along’ An’ here’s the 

strong arm. A boy can down a man with it. An’ if 

you ever get into a scrap an’ the other fellow gets your 
tiose between his teeth — ^you don’t want to lose your nose, 
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do you? Well, this is what you do, quick as a flash. 

Involuntarily she closed her eyes as Billy 's thumb-ends 
pressed into them. She could feel the Tore-running ache 
of a dull and terrible hurt. 

'"If he don’t let fpct, you just press real hard, an’ out 
pop his eyes, an’ he’s blind as a bat for the rest of his 
life. Oh, he’ll let go all right all right.” 

He released her and la}’' ba(*k laughing. 

“How d ye feel?” he asked. “Those ain’t boxin’ tricks, 
but theyTe all in the game of a roughhousci. ” 

“I f(H'l like revenge,” she said, trying to apply the 
“eorne along” to his arm. 

When she exerted llte })ressure she cricsl out with pain; 
for she had succeeded only in hurting luTself. Billy 
grinned at her fiililily. She dug Ic'r thumbs into his neck 
in imitation of the Japanese death toueh, then gaianl rue- 
fully at the bent ends of her nails, Slie puiichuHl him 
smart!}" on the [>oint of the cliin, and again eri('d out, tliis 
time to the bruise (T her kiniekles. 

“Well*; this can't lujrt Tut\” she gritted tlirough her 
teelli, as^she assailed hi>s soldr plexus witii her doulded 
fists. 

By this lime he was in a re.ar of laughter. Trultm the 
sheaths of museles tljat were as armor, th.e fatal nerve cen- 
ter remained impervious. 

“Go on. do it some he urmsl, W'lwui she ];ad given 

up, breathing heavily. “It LhjIs fuie, like you wa.s tieklin’ 
me with a fra 1 her.” 

“All right. Mister Man,” s]j(» thniatemMl balefully. 
“You can talk about your grips and death touches and 
all the rest, but that s all man’s game. I know .somethiiig 
that -will heat thcun ail, that will juake a strong man as 
helpless as a baby. Wait a minut(‘ till 1 get it. There. 
Shut your eyes. Ready? 1 won't be a sfs'ond ” 

He waited with <doscd eyes, and tlmn. softly as rose 
petals fluttf'ring down, be fijit her ]if>s on his mouth. 

“You won,” he said in solciim ecstasy, and passed his 
arms around her. 



CHAPTER XIV 


In Iho morning Billy went down town to pay fqr Hazel 
and Hattie. It was due to Saxon’s impatient desire to see 
them, that he sctuned to take a remarkably long time about 
so sirafile a tran.saclion. But she forgave him when he 
arrived with the two horaes hitched to the camping wagon. 

“Had to borrow the iiarness,” he said. “Pass Possum 
up and eliiidi in, an’ I’ll show you the Double H Outfit, 
whicli is some oiillit. j 'm tellin’ you.’’ 

Sa.xou'.s deli .ht wa^’ 'unbounded and almost speechless 
as they drove out info the country behind the dappled 
chestnuts with tlie cream-colored tails and manes. The 
scat was upholstered, high-backed, aud comfortable; and 
Billy raved about the wonders of the (‘(Ticicnt brake. He 
trotted lb'* team .I'-mg the bard county road to show the 
slandanl-going in them, arrtl juit tliem up a steep earth- 
road. almost. hiilHit'i’p wit'n luud, to prove that the light 
Ih'lgian .sire was not, wanting in their make-up. 

"When Savon at last lapsed into complete silence, he 
f»(udi('d her anviously, with (piick sidelong glances. She 
sigljed aud asiied ; 

“Vnieti do >011 lliink we’ll he able to start"’’ 

“Maybe in two W 'th-: . . . or, maybe in two or three 

months.’’ 11c sighed with aoieitm deliberation. “We’re 
like the Trishmaii with the trunk an’ nothin’ to put in it. 
Here’s the wagi'ii. b‘re’.s the howscs. an’ nothin’ to pull, 
f know a ^ .shotgun I can get. second-hand, 

eigiilt'cn but look at tlio bills we owe. Then 

there’s a new '22 Automatic rifie 1 vrant for you. An’ a 
^dg’.d 1 'w had i!!\ eye on for deer. An’ you want 
a good jointed joh' ns well as me. An’ tackle costs like 
Ham Hill. An' harness lik<- 1 want will cost fifty bucks 
cold. An’ the w-agun ought to be jiainted. Thou there’*> 
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pasture ropes, an’ nose-bags, an’ a harness punch, an’ all 
such things. An’ Hazel an’ Hattie eatin’ their heads off 
all the time weVe waitin’. An’ I’m just itchin’ to be 
started myself.” 

He stopped abruptly and confusedly. 

*^Now, Billy, what have you got up your ’sleeve? — I 
can see it in your eyes,” Sax^on demanded and indicted in 
mixed metaphors. 

Saxo/i, you see, it's like tliis. Sandow ain’t sat- 
isfied. He’s madder Vi a hattcT. Never got one punch at 
me. Never I'.ad a <‘haiiee to make a sliowin’, an' he wants 
a return match, iio’s blatlin’ around tovm that he can 
lick me with one hand tied behind ’iti, an’ all tliat kind g£ 
hot air. Which fxin’t the point. Tfi-'* point h, the fight- 
lans is wild 1o see a rctnrn-raatdi. They didn't get a run 
for tlicir money last time. They’ll fill tlto liouse. The man- 
agers has seen me alread 3 ^ That was vrliy T v;as so long. 
They’s three huiidi’^-d vaoro waitin’ on th.c tree for me 
to pick tw’o weeks fr^in ijnsj night if you'll say the word, 
it’s just, the same as 1 told you Ivioro. lie’s in}" meat. 
He still thinks I'm a rube, an’diial it wos a lluke ]mnch.” 

i^illy, you told me long ago that figliting took the 
i^ilk out of you. That wms,v/liy you Yt quit it and stayed 
by teaming.” 

”Not this kind of fightlnV’ he answered. “I got thi'i 
one all doped out. I’ll let ’m last till about the seventh. 
Not that it’ll be iicK!e.ssary, but just to gi'*e the audience 
a run for its money. Of coi?r.se, 111 get a hnnp or two, 
an’ lose some skin. Tlien T’ll time ’m 1o that glaas jaw 
of his an’ drop ’ni for the fsiunt. An’ wfYU be all packed 
up, an’ next mornin’ we’ll pull out. "What d’ye say? Aw, 
eome on.” 

Saturday night, two weeks later, Saxon ran to the door 
when the gate clicked. Billy looked tired. His hair was 
wet, his nose swollen, one cdieck v;as puffed, there was skin 
missing from his ears, and both ey^is were slightly blood- 
shot. 
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darned If that boy didn't fool me,’* he said, as 
he placed the roll of gold i)ieces in her hand and sat down 
with her on his knees, “He's some boy when he gets 
extended. Instead of stoppin' 'm at the seventh, he kept 
me hustlin' till the fourteenth. Then I got 'm the way I 
said. It’s too bad he’s got a glass jaw. He’s quicker 'n I 
thought, an’ he’s got a wallop that made me mighty re- 
spectful from the seeoid round — an’ the prettiest little 
chop an’ eoine-again I ever saw. But that glass jaw! 
He key)t it in cotton wool till the foartocnth an’ then I 
connected. 

A.n’, say. I 'm 'iiigbiy glad it did last fourteen 

rounds. 1 still got aH ny silk, 1 could see that e.i,sy, I 
wasn’t breathin' luuc'^ an'' every round was fast. An' my" 
legs Y/as like ircm. i ♦•ould adought forty rounds. You 
sec, I never said but I’ve hen suspicious all the 

time aider that beatin’ the Chicago Terror gave me.” 

“Nonsense! — yoii would have known it long before 
now,” Saxon crn‘d. ‘^i.ook ai all your boxing, and wrest- 
ling, and Tuiirpiig at Cariof!/' 

“Noi)e.” bi§ head with the conviction of 

utter knowledge. “‘Thai's different. It don’t take it outa 
you. You gotta he up against the real thing, fightin’ for 
round aft**r round, wdth a*husky you know ain't lost 
\ thr(*ad of his silk yet — ^tlien, if you don’t blow up, if 
your leg.s is steady, an’ your heart ain’t burstin’, an' 
you ain’t w(>l'jbly at all, an’ no signs of queer street in 
your head— why, tla n you know you still got all 3^our silk. 
An’ i got it, I got ail miue, d’ye hear me, an’ I ain’t goin' 
to risk it on no more fighi.s. That's straight. Easy 
money’s hardest in the end. From now on it’s horse-bujdn' 
on cominisln an' you an' me on the road till we find that 
valley of the moon.” 

Next morning, early, they drove cut of XTkiah. Possum 
sat on tlie seat Ix tAveeri them, his rosy mouth agape with 
excitement. Tln^y liad origiiialiy pliinned to cross over 
to the coast from Ukiab, but it was too early ir* the sea- 
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son for the soft earth-roads to be in shape after the win- 
ter rains; so they turned east, for Lake County, their 
route to extend north througli the upper Sacramento Val- 
ley and across the mountains into Ore^^on, Then they 
would circle west to the coast, where the roads by that 
time would be i]i eondition, and come down its length to 
the Golden Gale. 

All the land was green and flowor-sprinkled, and each 
tin}^ valley, as they entered the bids, veas a garden. 

*‘IIuh''' Lilly remark(^l scornfully to the general land- 
scape. say a rollin’ stone gathers no moss. Just 

the same tl.is looks likt* some outJil we’ve gatiieied. Never 
bad so inucli aelual property in my 1if(^ at one time — an’ 
them was the days when 1 w^asn’t rollin’. Hell — even the 
furtiiture wasn’t ouni. Only the* clothes we stood up in. 
an' soim* ohl socks an’ things.” 

Saxon readied out and touehed his liand, and he knevf 
that it vras a liand that loved his liaiid. 

*‘I've on'y one reirrd/' she said ” You've earned it 
all yoiirv^ell. I've liad nothing to do with it." 

— you He had (weryticing to do with it. You’re 
iik(^ my “^rMnd in a fight. You Ium ]) nu* happy an’ in 
condition. A man can’t Aght without a good si'cond to 

take ('arc td him. IL'll, 1 woiddn't adieu lame if ii 

W'asii't for \o!i. You mad(' me j)ul{ up stakes an’ head 
out. Ydiy. ii it liadn't ben for you I'd a drunk myself 
dead an’ roit'ii liy this tinu', oi' had my neck stretehed at 
San Qinudu. ^^\vr hittiu’ some siud) too liard or something 
or otficr. An' l(s(.k at inc now [jc.ok at tliat roil of giwri- 
baeks” — lu' ta]‘j>cvl lus breast — 'Mo Imy tlje* Boss some 
horses. HVhy, takin’ an uiu uvinr vaeatioo, an’ 

makiii' a good livin' at the same tiime An’ one more 
trade I got — horsedmyin’ f(»r Oakiand. If I s1iow I’ve got 
the savve. an’ 1 have, all tlic Frmco iirms’li b»^ aller me 
to Imy tor them. An’ it\s all your fault. You’re my 
Tonic Kid all rigid, all rigid, an’ I\rs.suui wasn’t 
lookin’. I'd — wclh who cart's* if lie does look?” 

And Lilly leaned lowaiti h(*r sidewise, and kissed her. 
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The way grew hard and rochy as they began to climb, 
but the divide was an easy one, and they sck>ii dropped 
down the canyon of the Blue Lakes among lush fields of 
golden poppies. In the bottom of the canyon lay* a wan- 
dering sheet of water of intensest blue. Ahead, the folds 
of hills interlaced the distance, with a reraot*? blue moun- 
tain rising in tin* c(!nt(‘r of the picture. 

They aslu'd questions of a handsome, blaek-eyed man 
with curly gray hair, who talked to them in a German 
accent, while a cheery-faced woman smiled down at them 
out of a trellisiMl high window of the Swiss cottage perched 
on the hank. I>i!ly watered the horscis at a prettv hotel 
fartlier on, wlooxi t]i'‘ projirudor came out and tal]:cd and 
told him he bad Imili it hitnself, according to tlie plans 
of the black-(y(’d man with the curly gray liair, who was 
a San Francis(^o ar(hit(‘ek 

“Goin’ up, uj),’’ Billy chortled, as they drove on 

through the winditig hills past anollier lake, of intensest 
blue. y<‘ noti<'t‘ diiTrivnce in our tn^atment al- 
ready b('iv;t‘en ridiiT an’ walkin’ wdtli [)a<‘ks on oi:«* backs? 
With Hazel an’ flattie^ an’*Saxon an’ ToSvSum. an’ yours 
tmly, an’ this iiigh-toned Ava,<*,on, folkvS most likely take 
us for millionaires out on a lark.” 

The way wud^med. liroad, oak-studded pastures with 
f^azijig livestock lay on eitiier hand. Then Clear Lake 
opened Indorc' tlieui like an itilai.,d fieeked wdth little 
squalls and flaw's of wdnd from the high mountains on 
the norlheru slopes (‘f which still glistened white snow- 
j>atehes. 

‘H’ve lieard kfrs. Hazard rave anout liake Geneva,” 
Paxon re(‘,alled; *‘but 1 wonder if it is more beautiful 
than this.” 

'‘That architect fellow ealbnl this the (\ilifirnia Alps, 
you remember,” Billy confirmed, “An’ if I don t mis- 
take, that’s Lakeport showin’ up ahead. An’ all wild 
country, an’ no railroads.” 

“And no moon va!i<’ys lierc',” SaKon criticized. But it 
is beautiful, ob, so beautiful.” 
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Hotter ’n hell in the dead of summer, ni bet/’ was 
Billy’s opinion. ^'Nope, the countiy we’re lookin’ for lies 
nearer the coast. Just the same it is beautiful . . . 
like a picture on the wall. Wliat d’ye say we stop off an’ 
go for a swim this afternoon?” 

Ten •days later they drove inuy .Wil limns, in Colusa 
County, and for the first time .oe^ain encountered a rail 
road. Billy was looking for it, for the reason that at ihf> 
rear of the wa^Tou walked two nunj^nifieent work-horses 
which he liad picked \ip for vshipne-nt 1o OaklanrI. 

'‘Too hot,” was 8axon’s v»Tdicf. as she gazed across the 
shimmering loved of the vast S:u-ranion1o Yal’ey. ”Ne 
redwoods. Xo lulls. No forest'^ No ncanzanita, No ma 
drofios. Lonely, and sad ” ’ 

^‘An’ like the river island.«;.” Billy inlrrpolated. 
**Richern hell, but looks too much like liard work. It’ll 
do for tliose that s stuck on hard — (hu! knows. Ihey’s 
motliiu’ here to induce a feih>w t(» ini-^dc ofT ever for a ]ni 
of play.* No fislniB, ?u) luirdin’, notliiu’ but work. I'd 
work myself, if I l.nd to ]j\'o •ju're.” 

North tluy di'-Ar, tlirouL^h <iays of !i»*al and <lust, aeros-s 
the California ])lains. and everywhere was manifest the 
^*'new" fariniiig— gcnrif irrigation dd(de‘S, dug and bein^r 
dug, the lain! timeuh'd ]*y po\v(u*-!in('s f * 0 Tri the mountains, 
and many a* w farmhouses on sniali Jmldirurs newly fenced. 
The bonanza farms wa re beliig IjvMkeu u[>. tlowr ver, many 
of the great cstah*^ vrTijniu/'tJ, fin* ton thousaud acres iii 
extent, running' frmi: llic Saera]!U-id<i baid; to IIjc horizon 
(lancing in the h-'iit vuives. and st.iaided with gr^-at valicv 
oaks, 

**It takes rich soil to umio* trec.s like those,” a ten-acre 
farmer told them. 

They Ijad drimi off the j-oad a luim^rcd fc,et lo his tiny 
barn in order to w-ater and flattie. A sturdy 

young orchard covered nc^st of liis ten acr.>s, though a 
goodly portion was devoted to w'hitewashed henhouses 
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and wired runways wherein hundreds of chickens were 
to be seen. lie had just begun work on a small frame 
dwelling. 

“I took a vacation when I bought,” he explained, ‘‘and 
planted the trees. Then 1 went back to work an ’ stayed 
with it till the jdacc wns cleared. Now I’m here for keeps, 
an^ soon as th<i lioustj is iinished I ’ll send for the wife. 
She’s not very well, ’and it will do her good. We’ve been 
planning and working Tor years to get away from the 
city.” He sto])ped in order to give a happy sigh. ‘'And 
now we re free. ’ ’ 

The water in tiu' tniogh was warm from the sun. 

“Hold on,” the mae said ' '.Don't let them drink thak 
? ’ll give it to them « (>n} '' 

Steppifig ink) a si he turned an electric switch, 

and a motor tie* six oi! a IruiL box hiunmed into action* 
A five-inch streatn of s])arkljng water spiaslied into the 
shallow main diu-h of ins irrigation system and flowed away 
across tlie or(*ha‘*d through many laterals. ^ 

“Isn't it beautikih ^ i) k-heautifii] 1 beautiful !” .the man ' 
chanted in an ecsuey. “U’s bud and fruit. It’s blood 
and life. Look at it! it mak(\s a gold mine laughable, 
and a saloon a nlgiumarte i kiiow. I ... I used to 
be a barkeeper. In liol, I've been a barkeeper most of 
iny life. That's liow 1 nuul for this place. And I’ve 
hated tlie business all the lime. I v;as a farm boy, and 
all my life I've.* b***. n wanting to get back to it. And 
here 1 am at lii.st.” 

lie "Aip(‘d his g!a^>^*es the better to behold his beloved 
water, then seize d a hoe and strode down the main ditch 
to open more liit^Tals, 

“Jlids the funnu:! barkeeper 1 ever seen,” Billy com- 
iriented. “I took Idm for a business man of some sort. 
Must a-ben in some kind of a quiet hotel.” 

“Don’t drive on right away,” Saxon requested. “I 
want to talk wid\ him.” 

He came back, polishing his glasses, his face beaming, 
watching the water as if fasematod by it. It required no 
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more exertion on Saxon’s part to start him tlian had been 
required on liis part to start the motor. 

‘^The looneers settled all this in the early fifties,” he 
said. ''The i\Iexicans never got lliis I’ar, so it was govern- 
ment land. Everybody got a hundnHl and sixty acres. 
And such ac'r(is! The stories they tell about how much 
wheat \hey got to 11 h‘ acre arc almost unbelievable. Then 
several tlujigs happened. The sharpest and steadiest of 
the pioru ers lu^ld what ihoy had and added to it from the 
other feliovvS. It takes a great many quarter sections to 
make a bonanza farm. It wasn’t long before it was ’most 
all bona?i/.a farms.” 

'"TIkw wen‘ flic successful gamblers,” Saxon put in, 
remembering i\Iark IT all’s words. 

Tlie man iiodded api)reeiatively and confinued. 

‘*The folks schemed and gathered and added the 
land into the big holdings, and built the great barns and 
mansions, and planted the house r)rchards and ilovvctr gar^ 
dons. T)m young folks were spoi]<'d by so inmdi wealth 
and went away to the cities to si>ei]{l it. And old folks and 
young united in one thing: 'in iin[)OV(Tisliing the soil. 
Year after y^ ar they seratelied it and took out bonanza 
eroj^s. They put nothing back. All they left was i>low- 
sole and exhausted land. Why, there’s big sections they 
exhaiisWd. and Irl't alTiiost desert. * 

^'Tlie liouanza farmers are all gone novc, tlianl: the Lord, 
and here s vdiere we small farmers (oinc into our own. 
It won't be many years before the wliole va]l(‘y will be 
farmed in ])i}T(du*s like mine, ijook at wliat we’re doing! 
Worked-out land t]]al laid ceased to grow wheat, and we 
turn the water on, ireat the soil decently, and sec our 
orchards ! 

We've got the wat<‘.r — from the mountains, and from 
under tlu* ground. I was r#‘axling an account flic other 
day. All life depends on food. All food <lepends on water. 
It takes a thousand pounds of water to produci^ one pound 
of food ; ten thousand pounds to y>ro(lucc one pound of 
meat. How much water do you drink in a year? About a 
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ton. But you eat about two hundred pounds of vegetables 
and two hundred pounds of meat a year — ^whieh means you 
consume one hundred tons of water in the vegetables and 
one thousand tons in the meat — which means tiiat it takes 
eleven hundred and one tons of water each year to keep 
a small woman like you going.’’ 

was all Billy could say. 

‘^Yoii see how population depends upon water,” the 
ex-barkeei^er Avent on. ^‘Well, we’ve got the water, im- 
mense s 111 ) terra ne, an suy)plies, and in not many years this 
valley will populated as thick as Belgium.” 

Fascinated by tlie fiv^-ineh stream, sluiced out f the 
earth arul back to the ' arfh hy the droning motor, he for- 
got his dis(a>u^se and stood and gazed, rapt and unheeding, 
Yvhile his visitors drove i^n. 

“An’ him a drink-slinger !” Billy marveled “Tie can 
sure sling the t(*mpcrnnce dope if anybody should ask 
you.” 

“It’s ]ov(dy to tliiok about — all that valor, aud all the 
happy people tlial will come here to live ” ♦ 

'‘But it ain’t tlie valley M tlie moon!” T^idy laughed. 

“No,” she responded, “Tl)ey don’t have to irrigate 
in tlie valh^y of tlie moon, un]»\s^#for alfalfa and such crops. 
Wluit we want is tlie water bubbling naturally from the 
gfound, and crossing tlie farm in little brooks, and on 
ihe boundary a line Ing creek ” 

“With trout in it’” Billy took her up. “An’ willows 
of all kinds growdng along tlie edge.-a and liere 
a riffle Avlon’c you can flip out trout, and ther-^ a det'j) pool 
where you can swim and high-dive. An’ kingfishers, an’ 
rabbits cornin’ down t<* difnk, an’, mayb(‘, a d'- r.” 

’ “ And meadowlarks in the pasture,” Saxon a l'h\l. “And 
niourning dov(‘s in the trees. We must ha^e mourning 
doves — and the big, gray tree-squirreds.” 

“Gee! — that valley of the moon’s goin’ to h>? some val- 
ley,” T^illy meditated, flickini^ a fly av:ay Wttli his whip 
from natti('’s side. “Think well ever fnl it?” 

Saxon nodded her head with great certitu h\ 
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“Just as the Jews found the promised land, and .the 
Mormons Utah, and the Pioneers California. You remem- 
ber the last adduce wc got when we left Oakland? ‘ 'Tis 
them that looks that finds,* ” 



CHAPTER Xy 


Ever no/th, lliroiigh a fat anti fivOi vliin" Tfr-juvenated 
land, stGpjuiig at tl>o i-nvns or \Yi;! s, Miitl liiulT and 
Redding, crossing llie 0((iinii(‘S oi' Coii.'sa. Cieim, T(>hama, 
and Shasta, went, the \va;:on lirav, u tin' dappled 

chestnuts with er'ani-ci.ioml nuiih-s ami laiis. Billy 
picked up only lliri-e orses !'(ii' h!’’p;!em, aidiongh he 
visited many fa’ru'-': ai'd Soxtni tail:'''.] v.ith lie' women 
while ho loob'd e.vt’ r!i''-s!()'-k vdih tie- m m. And Saxon 
grew the more (onvhimi tliat the vallc;- she lay not 

there. 

At Ih'ildii!!,'' iie .‘TOSS icramemo o’.! a cable 

ferry, and joa'fi' • lay’s •oi-ciiing ir:tv<‘vsr- tliroii-gh roll- 
ing foot-hills and r.at leiands. The herd gre,w more 

insupportable, e.iid ila- s»aiid s! "uhs wt-ro blasted and 

dead. Tlien fliev eau rain to : m S-).e.!’aTif'!itd, where 
the groat snieitet's of lu-nnett.exp aiii'*;! die destruction 
of the Vfg(‘ta1ion. 

• They eiimhed out of tlio smell ing town, where eyrie 
houses perched insMSii-ciy on a preciiiitous landscape. It 
was a broad, wcll-engirn'ered road tliat took them u]) a 
grade miles long ami j'hinged down into tlie Canyon of 
the Sacramento. Tln^ road, rock-surfaced and easy-graded, 
hewn out of the canyon wall, grew so narrow that Billy 
worried for fear of nuH-ting opposit(;-l)ound teams. Par 
below, the river frotlitsl and tiowed over pehhiy shallows, 
or broke tumnttnonslj over hoidders and eascades, in its 
race for the great valley tliey had left hohind. 

Somet.imc.s, on the wider stretches of road, Saxon drove 
and Billy walked to lighten tlm load. She insisted on tak- 
ing her turns at w’alking, and wlien lie breathed the pant- 
ing mares on tlie, steep, and Saxon stood by tbeir heada 
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caressing them and cheering them, Billy's joy was too 
deep for any turn of speech as he gazed at his beautiful 
horses and his glowing girl, trim and colorful in her 
golden brown corduroy, the brown corduroy calves swell- 
ing sweetly under the abbreviated slim skirt. And when 
her answering look of happiness came to him — a sudden 
dimnofjs in her straight gT’iiy eyes — he was overmastered 
by tlie knowledge that lie must say something or burst, 
you kid!'' lie cried. 

And with radiant faee she answered, '‘0, you kid!" 

They camped one night in a deep dent in tlic canyon, 
where tvas siiuggiinl a hox^faetory village, and where a 
toothless aneirnt, gazing witli faded eyes at their travel- 
ing outfit, a'-iked : “Be you showin'?" 

They j»assed Casth* <'’rags, luigiUy-bastioned and glow- 
ing red against the palpdiating blue sky. They caught 
their first glimpse of Jit. Sliasta. a rose-tint(‘d snow-peak 
risit'g, a .suus<‘1 dn‘:im, botween and beyond green inter- 
lacing walls (d’ canyon — a landmark dfStined to be with 
them fo*r many days. At nnexj»cet('d turns, after mount- 
ing some sleep grade, S]iast?t w'ould apT)t'ar again, still 
distant, iiovr shoving two peaks and ghn-ial fields of shim- 
mering wliite Jlil'-s and •miles and days and (hays tlnw 
climbed, with Shasta owv dexn'iojnng new forms and 
phases in InT sumimo' snow.s. 

“A riicoing j>Iciure in the shy,” sail T>illy at last. 

“Oh, — it is all .se lu-aut irul/ ’ sigee^d Saxon. ‘Tmt there 
are no iiioon-valieys lierr- 

They encnnnicr*‘d. a ]>iaL*'n.- of lontt'^rflit^s. and for da>s 
drove llirougli uni :hl julDioiis (»r tie* lluttering beauties 
that coven^d the r^nd viBn uniform y(‘ 1 vet-browm And 
ever tlie road se(mu d io rise under the no.ses of the snort- 
ing mares, filling tle^ air with noiselc'ss flight, drifting 
d(»vn the breeze in elouds of brown and \(diow soft-flak(‘d 
as snoWj and piling in mounds against the fences, even 
driven to float lie] 7 )h*ssly on lie* irrigation diiebes along 
the roadside. Haze] and ifattn* soon grew us *d to them, 
though Possum novfT cemsed made frajitie. 
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“Huh! — who ever heard of biitterfly-broke horses? 
Billy chaffed. “That’s worth fifty bucks more on their 
price/’ 

“ Wait till you get across the Oregon line into the Rogue 
River Valley,” they were told. “There’s God s Paradise 
— climate, scenery, and fruit-farming ; fruit ranches that 
yield two hundred per cent, on a valuation of five hundred 
dollars an ‘acre.” 

“Gee!” Billy said, when he had driven on out of hear- 
ing; “that’s too rich for our digestion.” 

And Saxon s<iid, “1 ^ion’t know about apples in the 
valley of the moon, but i do know’ that the yield ten 
thousand per cent, of happiness on a valuation of one 
Billy, one Saxon, a TLizel, a Hattie, and a Possum.” 

Through Siskiyou O-'Unty and across liigh mountains, 
they eame to Ashhind and Medford and camped beside 
the wuld Rogue River. 

“This is wonderful and ghkrious.” pronounced Saxon; 
“but it is not tbe vaiby of the nuMei ’ 

“Nope, it ain’t the valley of the rnoon,” agreed Billy, 
and he said it on the evenin;? of the day he b.ooked a mon- 
ster sleclhead. standing to Ids neck in the ice-co'ici water 
of the Rogue and tigliling for fprty minutes, with scream- 
ing reel, ere he drew liis liimy prize to tbe bank and Avith 
the sepip-yell of a Oinanehe jumped and clutebed it by 
the gills. 

“ ‘Them that looks finds,’ ” predi(*ted Saxon, as they 
drew north out of Grant’s Pass, atul held north across 
the mountains and fruitful Oregon ^a^icys. 

One day, in earn]) by the Fin])qua River, Billy bent over 
to begin skinning tbe first deer he had ever shot. lie 
his eyes to Saxon and remarked; 

“If T didn't know (hilifomia, I guefs Oregon M suit me 
from the ground up.“ 

In the evening, retdetc with doer meat, resting on 
his elbow and sLibking his after-sup])er cigarette, he 
^Kaid : 

“Maybe they ain't no valley cf the moon. An’ if they 
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ain't, what of it? Wc could keep on this way forever. 
I don’t ask nothing better.” 

‘'There is a valley of the moon/’ 'Saxon answered so- 
beri3^ '“And we are going to find it. We’ve got to. Why, 
Billy, -it would nevei' do, never to settle dqwn. There 
would be no little Hazels and little Hatties, nor little 

. . .. Billies ” 

“Nor liiile Saxons/’ Billy interjected. 

“Nor Possiiiiis/’ she hurried on. nodding her head 
and reaching out a caressing hand to vvliore the fox terrier 
was ecstaticady gnawing a dper-rib. A vicious snarl and 
a wicked suaj' tiicxt bare]\ inisstil her fingers Tvere her 
reward, 

“ Possum '/* she cried in sharp reproof, again extending 
her hano 

“Don't.” Billy warned. “He cai/l help it, and he’s 
likely to get you next time/' 

Even more coTn[>ei]ing was the, uKaiaeiug threat that 
Possum growled, liis jaws close-gnarding the bone, eyes 
blazing*ins.anely, the hair rising stiflly on his neck, 
“It's, a good (hxj tliat s^it-ks up for iis bone,” Billy 
championed. “I wo'jhlr/t care to own oiu' that didn’t.” 

“But it's my Po.ssum.^>' Saxon protosttn]. “And lie 
loves me. Besides, lie must love iiio more than an old 

bone. And lu' mu'sl miml irie, Hco’o, you, Possum^ 

give me thar lioia ! Give me lliat ]>one, sirl” 

Her lioovl went out gingerly, and the growl rose in 
volume and ]:ey lid it culminated in a suaje 

“I tell you it's instinct,” l^iUy ri'fieated. “He does 
love you, isid lie just can't hcl]* doit/ it/' 

“He's got a rigid to d‘‘rend his lioues from strangers, 
but not from his rao/rn'r/' Saxon argued. “I shall make 
him give up that bone to rne. ” 

“Fox terriers is awful highstrung. Saxon. You'll likely 
get him liystericai/’ 

Bui she was obstinately sed in lier purpose. She picked 
up a short slick of fin^wood. 

“Nowu sir, give me that bone. ” 
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She threatened with the stick, and the dog's growling 
became ferocious. Again he snapped, tlien crouched back 
over his bone. Saxon raised the stick as if to strike 
him, and he suddenly abandoned the bone, rolled over on 
his back at. her feel, four legs in the air, his ears lying 
meekly back, his eyes swimming and eloquent with sub* 
mission and api)caL . 

^‘'My God!" J^»illy brc,athed in soiemn awe. ‘‘Look at 
it! — presenting Ins solar plexus to you. his vitals an' his 
life, all defense <iown, as much as sayin': ‘Here I am. 
Stamp on nur. Kick the life outa nie. 1 lovtj you, 1 am 
your slave, but 1 ,iiLst cati'i ludp defendin' my bone My 
instinct's stronger 'n me. Kill me. but I can't help it.'^ 

Saxon was me lted. Tears in her eyes as she 

stooped and gathered llq? mite of an animal in her arms. 
Possum was in a inmzy of agitation, winning, trembling, 

or iorgivencss. 

‘‘Heart of gold with a rose in bis moutlg" Saxon 
crooned, buryiiig hcv face in ib** soft and quivering bundle 
of scnsibiliti(‘s. ‘‘^lothiT is sorry. She'd nevei* bother 
you again tliat way. TlnVe, Ibeiv, little love, ^See? 
There's your bone. Take it." 

She put him down, but Im luxfiiated between her and the 
bone, italeiitly looking to ber for stnu'l^i? of jjermission, 
ySt continuing to tremble in terrible siruggle between 
duty and desin^ tbat seenu-d tearing him asunder. Not 
until she r(q)eated that it was all riglti and nodde.d her 
bead consentingly did be go to the bone. And om-e, a 
minute later, he raised his iu^ad wdlli a sudden startle 
and gajzed inquiringly at Imr. She nodded and sniib^d, and 
Possum, 'vvilh a liappy sigh of satisfaction, dropped his 
head down to liie i)recious doer rib. 

‘‘That Mercedes was right wlien she said jneii fought 
over jobs like dogs over bones," Billy enunciated slowly. 
‘It's instinct. AVl^y, I couldn't no more help reaching 
my fist to the point of a scab s jpw tbau could Bossum from 
anappin' at you. They 's no explainin' it. What a man has 
to, he has to. Thc*fact that he does a thing shows he had to 
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do it whether he can explain it or not. You remember Hall 
couldn’t explain why he stuck that stick between Timothy 
McManus’s legs in the foot race. What ‘a man has to, he has 
to. That’s .'ill 1 know about it. I never had no earthly rea- 
son to beat up that lodgf^r we had, Jimmy Hannon, lie was 
a good guy, square an' all right. l>ut I just had to, with the 
strike goin’ to sinnsh, an’ everything so bitter inside me 
that ! could taste if. I never told you, hut 1 saw ’m once 
after I got out — vleui my arms was mendin'. I went 
dovrn to tlie roundhouse an' wanted for 'm to come in off 
a run, an’ ajjologized to hn. Now why did I apologize? 
I d'Ui't knov/. oxee]>t for the same retisou 1 y)unehed ’m — I 
just had to." 

And so Billy exi)ounv]od the why of like in terms of 
realism, in the camp by the Bmpqua RivtT, while Bossum 
expounded it. in similar terms of fang and ai)petite, on 
the rib of deer. 



CUAPTER XVI 


With Possum on iLe seat beside ber, Saxon drove into 
the town of .Roseburg; She drove at a walk. At the back 
of the wagon W(‘re tied two liCcivy young work-horses. 
Behind, half a dozen more marciied free, and the rear 
was brought up by Biliy, astride a ninth horse. All these 
he shii)p(‘d froui Rf)seburg to the West Oakland stables. 

'It was in tlie 1 'iniKfua '.'alley that they heard the parable 
(d the white sparr(»w The turiner who told it was elderly 
and flourishing, ilis farm was a model of orderliness and 
system. Afterwards, lUlly heard neighbors estimate his 
wealth at a quartt r of a iniilion. 

**You ve heard the story of th^ farmer and the white 
B])arro\v?'^ he asked Billy, at dinner. 

Never beard of a widte sj^arrow even/^ Bi^Jy SB- 
swerod. • 

*‘l must say they’re prvity rare/’’ the farmer bw^ed. 
‘BBut h(‘r(ds the st^uw : (dice yiere was a farmer who 
wasn't making inin'h of a sueeoss. Things just didn’t 
^’e(;m to go right, till at, iasi, one day, he heard about the 
wonderful wliite s])arrow. Ii seems that tl'e white spar- 
row comes out only just at daybreak with the first light 
of dawn, and that it brings all kinds of good luck to 
the farmer that ivS fortunate (ineagli to cateli it. Next 
morning our farmer was u]) at daybreak, and before, Inok- 
!ng for ii. And, do you kii^'/w, ho souglit for it eoiitinu- 
ady, for montliS and nionihs, and never caught even a 
glimpse of it.” Titeir host shook his liead. ‘‘No; he 
never found it, but lie found so many things about the 
farm rie(‘ding aUeutiom and wdjich he attended to before 
bjeakfast, that bidbu' he kmwv it the farm was prospering, 
and it wasn’t long before the lAortgagc was paid of and 
he Avas starting a hank account.” 
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That afternoon, as they drove along, Billy was plimgeci 
in a deep reverie. 

‘^Oh, I got tlie point all right/' hi^ said finally. ‘‘An” 
yet I ain't satisfied. Of course, they wasn't a white spar- 
row, but by getting up early an' attendin' to things he’d 
ben slack about before— 'ob. I got it all right. An’ yet, 
Saxon, if that's what a fanner's life mt'aiis, I don’t warn 
to find no moon valley. Infc^ ain’t hard wort. Daylight 
to dark, hard at it — miglit just as well be in the city. 
What’s the differen(‘Or All the lime you’ve got to yourself 
is for sleepin'. an’ when you’re sleopiii’ you’re not em 
joyin’ yourself. An’ wlial’s it matter where you sleep, 
you’re deado. Jlighl as Avell be dead an’ done with it 
as work j^our head off that way. I’d sooner stick to the 
road, an’ shoot a de. r rm’ catcH a trout once in a while, 
an’ lie on niv back in tlie shade, an’ laugh with you an' 
have fun with you, an’ , . . an’ go swiunnin’. An’ I’m 
a willin’ worker, too. But they’s all the differenee in the* 
worhl betw(‘en a d ‘cent amount of work an’ workin’ your 
head o*J. ’’ 

Sgxaii was in full accord. ’She looked back on her years 
of toil and contrasted llc m with the joyous life she had 
lived on the road. • 

‘‘We don’t waiit to be rich,” she said. “Let them 
hunt Ihtdr whiiv sparrows in* the Sacramento islands Jfhd 
the irrigation vailevs When we get up early in the val- 
ley of the moon, it will be to hear the birds sing and 
sing with tleum Ami if we work hard at times, it will 
be only so that we ’ll have more time to play. And when 
you go swdrnmiir/ I’m going with you And we ’ll plav 
BO hard that wndli be glad to wmrk for relaxation.” 

“I’m g^dtin’ plumb dried out,” Billy aunouneed, mop- 
ping the sweat f^om his siniburiicd fondiead. “What d’}c 
aay we head for the coast V” 

West they turned, dropjdng dowm wild mountain gorges 
from the height of land of llie interior valleys. So fear 
ful was the road, that, on one stretch of seven miles, they 
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passed ten broken-down automobiles, Billy would not 
force the mares and ijromptly camped beside a brawling 
stream from which he whipped two trout at a time. Here, 
Saxon caught her first big trout. She bad been accustomed, 
to landing them up to nine and ten inches, and the screech 
of the reel whim the big one was hooked caused her to cry 
out in startled Riir]>rise. Billy came up the riffle to her 
and gave counsel. S* svral minutes later, cheeks flushed 
and eyes dancing wilh cxcitcmi‘rit, Saxon dragged the big 
fellow carefully from the water's edge into the dry sand, 
Here it threw tlie Iw^nk out and tlo]>ped tremendously until 
she fell upon it and enpiured it in tier hands. 

“Sixteen inclu'S.” f- ifv said, as she held it up proudly 

for inspectioii. ‘ IIovi— 'v^hat are you goin’ to 

dor^ 

“Wash off the sand u coursed' wms her answer. 

“Belter put it in tl basket/’ he advised, then closed 
his mouth and grimly wab-lied.' 

She stooped by the side of the stream and dipped in 
the splendid iisli. li Hopped, there was a coinuilsive move- 
ment on her part, and it w«s gone. 

, “GhT’ Saxon cried ]ji chagrin. 

“Them that linds slmuld lioid,” quoth Billy. 

“I don’t ear(\” she replied. “It vras a bigger one than 
you ever caught anyway.^’ 

“Oh, I’m not dniyin’ you're a peach at fishin',” he 
drawled. “You caught me, didn’t youT’ 

“I don’t know about that.” she retorted. “'Maybe it 
was like the Tuan who vms UTTvstod for catching trout out 
of season. His drdVnse was seif defense.” 

Billy pondered, Imt did not see. 

“The trout attiu k* d him,” she explained. 

Bills^ grinned minutes later he said: 

“You sure hand'-d me a liot one.” 

The sky was ovofeast, and, as they drove a^ong the bauk 
of the Cocpiiile Biver, the fog suddenly enveloped them. 

“Whoof!” exhaled joyfully, “Ain’t it great! I 
16 
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can feel myself moppin’ it up like a dry sponge. I never 
appreciated fog before.” 

Saxon held out her arms to receive, it, making motions 
as if she were bathing in the gray mist. 

‘‘I never thought I’d grow tired of the sun,” she said; 
**but weVe had more than our share the last few weeks.” 

“Ever since we hit the Sacramento Valley,” Billy af- 
firmed* “Too much sun ain't good'. I've worked that 
out. Sunshine is like licpior. Did you ever notice how 
good you felt wlion the sun come out after a week of cloudy 
weather? "Well, that sunshine was just like a jolt of whis- 
key. Had the same ciTcct. Made you fetd good all over. 
Now, wh(m you're swimmin'. an’ come out an’ lay in the 
sun, how good you feel. That's because you’re lappin’ 
up a sun cocktail. But sup])ose you lay tliere in the sand 
a couple of liours. You don't heel so good. You’re so 
slow-movin' it takes you a long time to dress. You go 
home draggin’ your legs an’ f<*eliu’ rotten, with all the 
life sapp)ed out a you. V'hat's that? It's the katzen jam- 
mer. Ypu've ben soused to the cars in sunshine, like so 
much whiskey, an’ now you're pavin’ for it. That’s 
Straight.' Tliat’s why fog in the cliinalt^ is best.” 

“Then we've been drupk for months,” Saxon said. 
“And now we're going to sober uj).” 

“You bet. Why, Saxon, I can do two days' work in 

one in this climate. Look at the mares. Blame rue 

if they ain't perkin’ up a ’ready, ” 

Vainly Saxon’s eye roved the ]>ine forr^st in K(*areh of 
her beloved redwoods. They would find tliem down in 
California, they were told in the town of Ikindon. 

“Then we’re too far north,” said Saxon. “We must 
go south to find our ^ali(‘y of the moon.” 

And south they went, along roads that .steadily grcv»^ 
worse, through the dairy country of Langlois and through 
thick pine forests* to i’ort Or ford, where Saxon picked 
jeweled agates on the beach while Billy caught enormous 
rockcod. Xo railroads had /et penetrated lliis trild region, 
and the way south grew wilder and AYildcr. At Gold 
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Beach they encountered their old friend, the Hogue River, 
which they ferried across where it entered the Pacific. 
Still wilder hecame the country, still more terrible the 
road, still farther apart the isolated farms and clearings. 

And here were neither Asiatics nor hiuropeans. The 
scant population consisted of ilie origijiai settlers and their 
descendants. More than one old man or woman .Saxon 
talked with, who could remember the trij) across the 
Plains with the plodding oxen. West tliey had fared until 
the Pacific itself had stopf)ed them, and here they had 
made their clearings, huilt their rude houses, and settled. 
In them Farthest West had been reached. Old customs 
had changed little. There were no railways. No automo- 
bile as yet had ventured their perilous roads. Eastward, 
between them and tiie populous interior valleys, lay the 
wilderness of the Coast Range — a game paradise, Billy 
heard; though he declared that the very road lie traveled 
was game paradise enough for him. IJad he not halted 
the horses, turned tin? reins over to Saxon, and shot an 
eight-pronged bu(‘k from the wagon-seat? • 

South of Cold P>earh, climbing a nanow road through 
the virgin forest, tliey heard fi-om far above the jingle of 
bells, A hundred yards farthiT on Ihlly found a place 
wide enough to turn out. Here he waited, while the 
merry, bells, desiaauling the mounlain. rapidly came near. 
They heard the grind of brake.s, the soft iliud of horses' 
hoofs, 0 TU;e a sliarp cry of tljc driver, and once a woman’s 
iaugiiter. 

‘‘Some driver, some driver,” Billy mattered. “I take 
my hat off to hn wdioever he is, hittiii’ a ])aee like that 
on a road like this. Listen to that! He s got pow- 
erful brakes. Zooir! Thai V'as a ehuek-hole! Some 

springs, Saxon, some springs!” 

Where the road zigzagged above, \hvy glimpsed through 
the trees four sorrel liorses 1n)tting sAviftly, and the fly- 
ing wheels of a sinall, taii-painted trap. 

At the bend of the road tfic leaders appeared again, 
swinging wide nn,the cuiwe, the wdieelers flashed into view^ 
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and the light two-seated rig ; then the whole affair straight- 
ened out and thundered down upon them across a narrow 
plank-bridge. In the front seat were a man and woman; 
in the rear seat a Ja])anese was squeezed in among suit 
cases, rods, guns, sadvlies, and a typewriter case, while 
above him and all about him, fastened most intricately, 
sproutc-d a prodigious crop of deer- and elk-horns. 

*‘lt*s Mr. and Mrs. Hastings,’’ Saxon cried. 

*‘Whoa!’’ Hastings yelled, putting on the brake and 
gathering his horses in to a stop alongside. Greetings 
fieviT back and fortli, in vdiieli the Japanese, whom they 
had last seen on tlic Roamcr at Rio Vista, gave and rca 
ceived his slisrc. 

^‘Different from the Sacramento islands, eh?” Hastings 
said to Saxon. ‘‘Nolhing but old ‘American stock in these 
mountains. And they haven't changed aiiv. As Jolin Pox, 
Jr., said, they're our coijt(*mporar}' aiK'ostors. Our old 
folks were just like them.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, ]>etween them, told of their 
long drive. They w’ei’c out two inonllis tleu), and intended 
to continue north through On^gon and ^Washington to the 
Canadian holiIJdar}^ 

‘‘Then we'll sMj> our Iur-scs and come home by train/' 
concluded Hastings. 

“But the way you drive you ougiita !*e a win/^e 
further along than ihis/’ Billy cril ieiz.'d. 

“But wr stop]/‘ng off evcrywhrri'/’ I\rrs. Hastings 
explained. 

“^Ve went in to the IToopa KesorvatJon,” said Mr. 
Hastings, “and canoed <lown t]u‘ Trinity and Klamath 
Rivers to the ocean. And just now we’v(' come out from 
two weeks in the real wilds of Curry County.” 

“You must go in/’ Hastings advised. “You’ll get to 
Mountain Ranch to-night. And you can turn in from 
there. No roads, tlunigli. You’ll have to pack your horses. 
But it’s full of game. 1 sbj>t five mountain lions and two 
bear, to say nothing of deer. And there art^ small herds 
of elk, too. No; I didn’t shoc't any They’re pro- 
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tected. These horns I got from the old hunters. I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

And while the meU talked, Saxon and Mrs. Hastings were 
not idle. 

‘‘Pound your valley of the moon yet?” the writer’s wife 
asked,, as they were saying g(K>d-by- 

Saxon shook her head. 

“You will lind it if you go far enough; and be sure 
you go as far as Sonoma Valley and our ranch. Then, 
if you haven’t found it yet, we’ll see what we can do.” 

Three weeks later, with a lugger rt^eord of mountain lions 
and hear than liastings’ to his credit, Billy emergen from 
Curry County and <i eve across the line into California. 
At once Saxon found herself among the redwoods. But 
they wore redwootls Viubelievable. Billy stopped the 
wagon, got out, aid paced around one. 

“Forty-five feet,” he annoiiiiced. “That’s fifteen in 

diameter. And thoyV(' all like it only bigger. No; 

there’s a runt. It's only about nine feet through. An’ 
they’re hundred.^ of feet tall,” • 

“When 1 di^^, Billy, yoif must bury me in a redwood 
grove,’’ Saxon adjurxcJ. 

“I ain’t goin’ to ht you d>^ before I do,” he assured 
her. “A.n’ l];en well leave it in our wills for us both to 
lie buried tlial way.” 



CHAPTER XVn 


South they held along tin; coast, hunting, fishing, swim- 
ming, and horse-buying. J^illy shipped ins purchases on 
the coasting steamers. Through Del Norte and Humboldt 
counties tiny went, and thi'ough JMendocino into Sonoma 
— comities larger t])au Eastern states — threading the giani 
woods, w]n’p])iiig innumerable trout-streams, and crossing 
countless rich yalieys. Ever Saxon sought llie valley of 
the moon. Sometimes, when all seemed fair, the lack was 
a railroad, sometiirn's madrono and manzanita trees, and, 
usually, tliero was too mueh fog. 

“We do want a sun-coektail once in a uhile,’’ she told 
Billy. 

“Yep/” was his answer. “Too inmdi fog miglit make 
us soggy, AYbal wt;Ve aft(T % b»*twixt an' between, an^ 
well have to g(‘t ba(;k fi'om the coast a ways to lind it.’^ 

This was in tiie fall of t'l'ie year, and they turned their 
backs on tlie Pacific at old Fort Ross and entered the 
Russian Kiv(*r Valby, far below I’kiali. by way of Caza* 
dero and Guernevilie. At Santa Rosa P>ilh^ was delayed 
with the shii)])ing of several horses, so that it was not 
until afternoon that he drovt; south and oast for Sonoma 
Valley. 

“I guess well no more than make Sonoma Valley when 
it’ll be time to camp/’ lie said, mea.suring the sun with his 
eye. “This is called Dennett Valley. You cross a divide 
from it and come out at Glen Ellen. Now this is a mighty 
pretty valley, if anybody should ask you. An’ Ihat’s some 
nifty mountain over there/' 

“The mountain is all right/’ Saxon adjudged. “But all 
the rest of the hills are too bare. And I don’t see any 
big trees. It takes rich soil to make big- tn^es/’ 

' 476 
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“Oh, I ain’t sayin’ it’s the valley of the moon by a long 
ways. All the same, Saxon, that’s some mountain. Look 
at the timbei' on it.* I bet they’s deer there.” 

“I wonder where wee’ll spend this winter,’* Saxon re- 
marked. 

“D’ye know, I’ve just ben thiiikin’ the same thing. 
Let’s winter at Carmel. Mark Hall's back, an’ so»is Jim 
Hazard, tVhat d’ye say?” 

Saxon nodded. 

“Only you won’t be the odd-job man this time.” 

“Nope. ATe can make trips in. good weather horse- 
Jbuyin’,” Billy eoidirnu i, Ids fare ])eaming with self-sat- 
isfaction. “An’ if tliat walkin’ poet of the Marble House 
is around, I’ll sure the gloves on with ’m just in mem- 
ory of the lime he waikVd me off my logs ” 

“Oh! Oh!” Saxon cried. “Look, Idlly! Look!” 

Around a ber)^l in tl'o road came a man in a sulky, driv- 
ing a heavy stallion. The animal was a bright chestnut- 
sorrel, W'itli cream-colored mane «aiid tail. The tail almost 
swept the gi’ound. while tlio mane was so thick that it 
(Tested out of tlie neck and* flowed down, long and^wavy. 
He scented Wut marf‘S and sto])ped short, head flung up 
and armfuls of creamy mane •tossing in the breeze. He 
b(Uit his bead until flaring no.strils bruslied impatient 
knees: and between the line-pointed ears (tould be seen a 
mighty and incredible' curve of lUick. Again he tossed 
his h(?ad, fretting against the bit as the driver turned 
widely ashh^ for salVty in })assing. They could see the 
blue glaze lik(' a sheen on the surface of the horse’s bright, 
wild eyes, and Billy dosed a wary thumb on his reine 
and himself turned v/idely. lie held up bis band in signal, 
and the driver of the strdlion slo])pe{l when well past, and 
over his sliouldcr talked draught-lmrses with Billy. 

Among otlu'r thing>s, Billy learned Jliat the stallion’s 

name was Baikarossa, that the urivi'r was the owner, and 

* 

that Santa Bosa was lus ht‘a(iquari,t‘rs, 

“There are two ways to Sonoma Valley from here,” the 
man directed. “When you come to the crossroads the turn 
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to the left will take you to Glen Ellen by Bennett Peak— 
that’s it there.” 

Rising from rolling stubble fields, Bennett Peak towered 
hot in the sun, a row of bastion hills leaning against its 
base. But hills and mouiiiains on that side showed bare 
and heated’, though beautiful with the sunburnt tawniness 
of California. 

‘‘The turn to the right will take you to Glen Ellen, 
too, only it s longtu’ and steeper grades. But your marcs 
don’t look as thoiigli it'd bother lbei!i.” 

“Tfhieh is ti;c pretliest v/nyr’ Saxoii asked. 

‘‘Oil, ihi) rigt.t ]:and read, all means, ” said the man^ 
“Tliai’s Sonoma Mouiitadn there, and ll'.e road s!:irts it 
pretty well up, and goes th.rongli Cooper \s Grove.” 

Billy did not start immediately after liiey had said 
good-by, and he and Saxon, heads over .^lKf^^lders, watebed 
the roused Barbarossa pluiiging imitiie^usly on toward 
Santa Rosa. 

“Gee!’’ I'illy said. ‘‘T‘d like io be up here next 
spring. ’ 

Ai crossroads Billy lie.shal'-d an<} looked at Saxon. 

‘‘Vliat if it is longer!" said. “ L{)ok how b(*autiful 
it is — all coverea with greeit* wood, and 1 yist know thovse 
are redwoods in the canyons. You riever can I'dh The 
valley of tlie moon might be right up there somewhere 
And it would never do to miss it just in ori3^*r to save 
half an hour.” 

They tool^ the turn to the right and began crossing a 
series of steep foothills. As they approacLutd tlie^ laoun- 
tain there were signs of a greater abundance of water. 
'They drove beside a running stream, and, tlioiigh the vine- 
yards on the hills were summer*dry, the farmhouses in 
the hollows and on the levels were gimuped about with 
splendid trees. 

“Maybe it sounds funny,” Saxon observcxl; “but I’m 
beginning to love that mountain aliv^ady. It almost seems 
as if I’d seen it before, .somehow, it’s so all-around emtiafy- 
ing — oh ^ ” 
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Crossing a bridge and rounding a sharp turn, they were 
suddenly enveloped in a mysterious coolness and gloom. 
All about them arose stately trunks ol‘ redwood. The for« 
est floor was a rosy carpet of autumn fronds. Occasional 
shafts of sunlight, penetrating the deep shade, warmed the 
somberness of the grove. Alluring paths led oif- among the 
J.rces and into cozy nooks made by circles of red columns 
growing around the dust of vanished ancestors — witness- 
ing the titanic dinnjosions of those ancestors by the girth 
of the circles in wdiich they stootL 

Out of the grove they pulled to tiic steep divide, which 
was no more tlian a buttress of Sonoma IMountair The 
way led on lhro\igh rolling uplands nnd across small dips 
and canjmns, all well wooded and a-drip with wmter. In 
places the roail w’as maddy from vraysule springs. 

^*The inounin'ni's a said BiiJy. ‘‘Here it is, 

the tail-end of dry summer, an' the ground's just leakin’ 
every wdierc, ’ ' 

“I know Ive never been here before,” Saxon communed 
aloud. ^‘But it\s all so familiar! So 1 must havc.dreamed 

it. And there's inadyohos! — a whole grove! And 

inanzanita! Why, I ft^ei just as if I was corning* home. 

. . . Oh, Billy, if it should turn out to be our val- 

ley/’ 

• “JJlastered against llie side of a mountain?” he queried, 
with a skeptical laugh, 

‘‘No; I don’t mean that. I mean on the way to our 
valley. Because the way — all ways — to our valley must 
be beautiful. And this; I've sern it all before, dreamed 
it” 

“It’s great,” he said FvmpathcticalJy. “I wouldn’t 
trade a squar^^ mile of this kind of country for the whole 
Sacramento Valley, wdth the river islands throwm in and 
Middle River for gi)od measure. If they ain’t deer up 
there, I miss my guess. An’ when* llfey’s springs they’s 
streams, an’ streams m^ ans trout.” 

Thej^ passed a lai'ge and ’comfortable farmhouse, sur- 
rounded by barns and cow-sheds, went on under 

Id* 
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forest arches, and emerged beside a field with which Saxon 
was instantly enchanted. It flowed in a gentle concave 
from the road up the mountain, its farther boundary an 
unbroken line of timber. The field glowed like rough 
gold in. the approaching sunset, and near the middle of it 
stood a solitary great redwood, with blasted top suggesting 
a nesting eyrie for eagles. The timber l^eyond clothed the 
mountain in solid green to what they took to be the top. 
But, as they drove on, Saxon, looking back upon what she 
called her fi(dd, saw the real summit of Sonoma towering 
beyond, the mountain beliind her field a mere spur upon 
the side of the larger mass. 

Ahead and toward the right, across sheer ridges the* 
mountains, separated by det'p greem canj ous and broaden- 
ing lower down into rolling orchards and vineyards, they 
caught their first sight of Sonoma Valley and the wild 
mountains that rimmed its eastern side. To the left they 
gazed across a golden land of small hills and valleys. Be- 
yond, to the north, thfy glimpsed another portion of the 
valley, apd, still beyond, the opposing wall of the valley — 
a range of mountains, the highest of which reared its red 
and battered ancient crater against a rosy and mellowing 
sky. From norih to south^^ast, the mountain rim curved 
in the brightness of the sun, while Saxon and I^illy were 
already in the shadow of evening. Tie looked at S^ixom 
noted the ravished f*csta.sy of her face, and stoi)ped the 
horses. All the eastern sky was blusliing to rose, which 
descended upon the mountains, toucliiiig them with wine 
and ruby. Sonoma Valhw bogan to till with a purple, flood, 
laving the mountain ])ases, rising, inundating, di’owniug 
them in its purple. Saxon ])ointe(l in silence, indicating 
that the purple flood was the sunset shrclow ot‘ Sonoma 
Mountain. Billy nodded, then chirruped to th'^ mares, 
and the descent began through a warm and colorfijl twi- 
light. 

On the elevated sections of the road they felt the cool, 
delicious br*Hv.e from the P^lcitic forty mih\s away ; while 
from each little dip and hollow came warm breaths of 
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autumn earth, spicy with sunburnt grass and fallen leaves 
and passing flowers. 

They came to thfe rim of a deep canyon that seemed to 
penetrate to the heart of Sonoma Mountain. Again, with 
no word i?pokern merely from watcliing Saxon, Billy 
stopped the wagon. The canyon was wildly beautiful. 
Tall redwoods lined, its entire length. On its farther rim 
stood three rugged knolls covered with dense woods of 
spruce and oak. From betwocui the knolls, a f(‘(M.l(r to the 
main canyon and lik<‘wise fririgo(] with redwoods, emerged 
a smaller canyon. Tiilly j)oinL(‘d to a stubble field that 
Jay at the of tlie knolls. 

in fields like that IVe semi my mares a-pasturing,^' 

he said. 

The}" l down ‘into tlu' (‘anyon, tlie roafl follow- 

ing a stream that sang under maples and alders. The 
sunset fires, r(‘fr‘iete<l froin the elond-driftage of the au- 
tumn sky, batlied the canyon uith crimson, in which ruddy- 
Tunbed inndrohos and wine-woodod manzanilas burned and 
s!nolder('d. Tlie air was aroniati*'. with laurd. Wild grape 
vinos bridged the stream fitmi tn‘e to tree. Oaks,of many 
sorts were v(dled in laey Spanish moss. Ferns and*brakes 
grew lush bedde tlH‘ stream. •»From somewhere came the 
plaint of a mourning dove. Fifty feet above the ground, 
over their In‘ads, a Douglas squirrel crossed the 
roatl — a flash of gi’ay between two tn‘es; and they marked 
the eontiniianee of its aerial j^assage by the bending of the 
boughs. 

*‘l've got a hnindn'' said Billy. 

‘‘Lei me say it first/' Saxon b('gg‘^d. 

Tie waited, his eyes on her fae-e as she gared about her 
in rai)turo, 

“We Vo found our valley/' she wdiis])ered. ‘‘Was that 
it?“ 

He nodded, but checked sp(‘e(*]i at sight of a small boy 
driving a cow up the road, a prepovslerously big shotgun 
ill one hand, in the other as jireposlerously big a jack- 
rabbit. 
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'‘How far to Glen Ellen?” Billy asked. 

"Mile an’ a half,” was the answer. 

"What creek is iliis?” inquired Saxon. 

"Wild Water. It empties into Sonoma Creek half a 
mile down.” 

"TrOfit ?”-^thiS from Billy. 

"If you know how to ealeii Viii,’’ grinned the boy. 

"Deer up the mountain?” 

"It ain't open seasmi,” tin' boy evaded. 

"I guess yon never shot a ially slyly baited, and 

was rewarded with: 

“I got the horns to show « 

"Deer shed their horns,” lUliy leasevi on. "Anybody 
can find 'em.” 

"I got the meat on mine. It ain't dry yet '' 

The boy broke oiT, gazing with sho^'ked oes into the pit 
Billy had dug for him. 

"it's all right, sonny,” Hilly lauyvdnd. as he drove on. 
"I ain't the gam^^ warcien. I'm })orsrs.” 

More ^eajjing live squirrels, rno^t* riehiy madronos and 
majestic^ oaks, more /airy of n dwoods, and, still 

beside the singing slrrar}], iln^y passed a gate by the 
roadside. Jxd'ore it stood a rural iiiail ]>ox, on wdiieh was 
lettered "Edmund Hale.” Standing under the rustic arelu 
leaning upon the gati'. a mail and v.omrui eonifjosed vx pic- 
ture so arrt'sliiig and In'anfiful tlojt Smvon caught her 
breath. Tiiey wame side ])y side, the delicate haTid of the 
woman cutIcmI in tiie handi oi the man, wliieli I()ok(vl as if 
made to conlju’ i)ene«lietion^, IIu face bore out this im- 
pression — a heau1ii‘ul-browvMl eount^maieve xvith large, be- 
nevolent g^ray eyes under a v.'*'"al1h of whit<* luiir that shone 
like spun glass. He xvas fair ami large; I he little W'Oman 
beside him was daintily wrought. She v, as safTron-brown, 
as a woman of the wdiite race <\aTi well be, with smiling 
eyes of bluest blue. In quaint sage gT^een draperies, she 
seemed a flower, with her spiall vivid face irresistibly re- 
minding Saxon of a springtirm* wake-robin. 

Perhajis the picture made by Saxon and Billy was 
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equally arresting and beautiful, as they drove down 
through the golden end of day. The two couples had eyes 
only for each other. The little woman beamed joyously 
The man’s face glowed into the benediction that had’ 
trembled there. To Saxon, like the field up the mountain, 
like the mountain itself, it sciemed that sin*, had always 
known this adorable* pair. She knew that she loved them. 

^‘How d’ye do,” said Biily. 

*‘You blessed children,” said the man. wonder if 
you know how dear you look sitting tiierc.” 

That was all. The wagon had passed by, rustling down 
*thc road, wliieli w^as earjeded with falh'O leaves of mai>le, 
oak, and aldtr. Then thry came to the meeting of the 
two creeks. 

**Oh, what a place for a home,” Kaxon cried, pointing 
across Wild Water. “See, Bilir. on that bench there 
above tlie meadow.” 

‘‘It’s a rich bottom, 8axon; and so is Die bench rich. 
Look at the big trees on it. An' they's sure to be sjjrings.” 

“Drive over,” vShe said. * 

Forsaking the main road, crossed Wild Water on 
a narrow bridge and continued along an ancient, *rutted 
road that ran beside an cquiilly ancient worm-fence of 
split redwood rails. Tiny came to a gate, open and oil 
its hinges, through wlii'-h ilu* roadi led out on the bench. 

“This is it — I know it,” Sax<jn said^ with conviction. 
“Drive in, Billy.” 

A small, v/liite-washi d knuii-ions*' with broksui wdndows 
showed through the trvs. 

“Talk about your mndror.'os ” 

Billy jKjinted to tlu* fatlicr of all madronos, six feet in 
diameter at its ba.he, st.nciiy and sound, which stood be- 
fore the house. 

They spoke in low torus as they passed around th( 
house under great oak Ines and came to a stop befoXv 
n small barn. Tluy did not wait to unharness. Tyiltgf 
the horses, they slarled to explore. The pitch from the 
i&eneh to the meadow was sterp yet thickly wooded with 
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oaks and manzanita. As they crashed through the under- 
brush they startled a score of quail into flight. 

'‘How about game?” Saxon queried. 

Billy grinned, and fell to examining a spring which 
bubbled a clear stream into tbc meadow. Here the ground 
was sunbaked and wide open in a multitude of cracks. 

Disappointment leaped into Saxonjs face, but Billy, 
crumbling a clod between his fingers, had not made up 
his mind. 

“It s rich,” he pronounced; “ — the cream of the soil 
that’s ben washin’ down from the hills for ten thousan’ 

years. But ” , 

He broke off, stared all about, studying the configura- 
tion of the meadow, crossed it to the rc^lwood trees be- 
yond, then came back, 

no good as it is,” he said. “But it’s the best over 
if it’s har‘"'led right. All it needs is a little (wnmou sense 
an’ a lot of drainage. This meadow’s a natural basin not 
yet filled level. They’s a sharp slope tliroiigh the red- 
woods to<the creek. Come on, I 'll sliotv you.’^ 

They went through the nniwoods and eame out on So- 
noma Creek. At this spot w'as no singing. The stream 
poured into a <iui(it pool. ^ The willows on their side 
brushed the w’ater. The oi)posite side was a steep bank. 
Billy measnr('d the height of the bank with his eye,' the* 
depth of the w’ater with a driftwood 

“Fifteen fe^d,” he aimouneed. “That allows all kinds 
of high-divin’ from tlie bank. An’ it s a hundred yards 
of a swim up an’ dowui.” 

They followed down tin? pool. Tt emptied in a riffle, 
across exposed hedror-k, into anotlier pool. As they looked, 
a trout fla.shed into the air and back, hiaving a widening 
ripple on the quiet surface, 

“I guess Ave won’t winter in Carmel,” Billy said. “This 
place w^as specially manufactured for us. In the morning 
I’ll find out who owns it.” ^ 

Half an hour later, feeding the horses, he called Saxon’s 
attention to a locomotive whistle. 
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“You’ve got your railroad,” he said. “That’s a train 
pulling into Glen Ellen, an’ it’s only a mile from here.” 

Saxon was dozing off to sleep under the blankets wheii 
Billy aroused her. 

‘ ‘ Suppose the guy that owils it won ’t sell ? ” 

“There isn’t the slightest doubt,” Saxon answered with 
unrufHed certainty. . ‘ ‘ This is our place. I know it. .’ ’ 



CHAPTER XYlll 


They were awaVeiieci by Possnm, wbo was indignantly 
reproach in*;: a tree sqiiirrjd not coniirig down to be 
killed. I'he sqnirivl eliaiicrod yarrulons remarks that 
drove PosBum bdo a mat! af1on!}>) 1o elimh the tree. Billy 
and Saxon giygled a*\<I h7j'jir“d ea« h other at the terrier's# 
frenzy. 

this is goin' lo he Hew ‘11 bo no shootin' 

of irve sqnirrt'is, ” h‘i];y sajld 

Saxon pre*^sed his hand and >vat np. From beiifiath the 
beneb caTue the cry (,1 a jr;oadow L.ri:. 

“There isn't anything ]; P to !>.^ d{\sl>\\iy' she sighed 
happily. 

“Exce])t the <ie“d/' Hilly coriv*<*P>d. 

After a hasty hreakfa.t, tiiey started to explore, run- 
ning the irr^^gniar bcundarirs of tin* j)!ae^ and repeatedly 
crossing it from rail fence ih cre'cl: raid brs'k again. Seven 
springs they found along tin* foft at’ lln? bt*ucli on the 
edge of the mead(>\v. 

“Tiie?-e*s your ^^aT<r sufudy/' Ihlly said. “Drain th:^ 
meadow, \vo*'k tlie >soi[ up, and vsilh h rtiliztr and all 
that wat<T yon can grow crops the year rouinh There 
must be five acres ni' it. ar’ { waeuldiht trade it for Mrs. 
Mort imer *s. ' ' 

They \\(Te standing in H.o old oreliard. on the beneln 
where they had <*onn:ed (went ri trees;, jiegJecfed, but 
of generonu girth. 

“And on lop thej^ench, ba*'k of the liouse, we can grow 
berries.' Sax(jn pausi*d, toii^hlei'ing a i^ew thought. “If 

only Mrs. Mortimer would co^m up and advise us! Do 

you think she would, P>illj F' 

^*Sarc rfie would, it ain't more n fotir hours' rim from 
* 4m 
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San Jose. But first we’ll get our hooks into the place. 
Then you can write to her.” 

Sonoma Creek gave the long ])oun(lary to th(^ little farm, 
two sides were v/orm fenctul, and the fourth side was Wild 
Water. 

^'Why, well have that heraiuful man aiuj woman 'lor 
neighbors,” Saxon recolieeted. Wild Water will, be the 
dividing line between iheir place and ours.” 

^^It ain’t ours yct,'^ B’dly eoirnr^-rd^d. ^‘Lrt’s go and 
f'all on 'em. They 11 be abl<^ to tell ns jili aboat it.” 

s just as good as,” sh.'^ rcpdi^-l. "‘TIic big thing 
iias been the fin.ding. And tevns it docs: 1 ear** 

much for it. ft hrisiAl b'’<‘n {tv»‘d 'n l‘or a long time. AiA 
—Oh, Billy — are ytai sjuisfie'!?” 

‘AVidi every bit of h,'' he aiiM\«7‘>-d frankly, far 
:'.3 it gO(‘<s. But the tron]>l(' is. it don’i co fc.r <MiOugb.” 

The disa]>poiiitmen1 in Iot face sfurevd liim to renuu- 
■ialion of his i^articidar dn-am. 

“W(‘ll ))uy it — that's lie s:.id. ^'Bul outside 

die ni(‘adow, lliey's so much w.'.odis O al they s little pas- 
tun^ — not nioreli enough ior a couple of horses an’ a 
cow. But 1 don’t care. We »mn'L have e\orytlsnTg, an’ 
what they is is almighiy good.#’ 

us call it a starter, ” slu* consoled. ^^Later on we 
‘*'in a\id to it — inay])e the land alongside that runs up the 
'Vlld Whaler to thi* tliree kiioils we .viw 3"esteruay ” 

”Whoro 1 seen my horses pasluriu’,'’ he remeniherfd, 
rith a ila.s]i of eye, “Why not? So Tjuieli has come true 
unce wm hit Hie road, rnavl'O that 11 come true, too.” 

“We'll work for it, Billy ” 

‘‘Well work like hell for it/' Ju' snid grimly. 


Th V 


'<ty.hr 


/ tiiron^rh ilu 


ru.'-th* and a patla 

e.{»/n;'(/ tiirr.iiir}. 7/ nO dgtl fit 

until ab**iiptiy' n, 

w w»#t ru> 

(i-uiigf-U -thwe. it KiiRht *pc»mift4| .'fiftiim ttt# 
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soil just as tlie trees had. There were no formal grounds. 
The wild grew to the doors. The low i)orch of the main 
entrance was raisc^d only a step from the ground. 
‘‘Trillium Covert,’’ they read, in quaint carved letters 
under the eave of the porch. 

“Come right upstairs, you dears/’ a voice called from 
above, 'in response to Saxon’s kno(‘k. ■ 

Stepping back and looking up, she beheld the little lady 
smiling down froni a sleeping-porch. Clad in a rosy-tis- 
sued and flowing house gowui, she again reminded Saxon of 
a flower. 

‘Must ynish the front door o])en and find your way/’« 
was the dir(‘ction. 

Saxon led, with Billy at her lunds. Tliey came into 
a room briglit W'ith windowvs, whei'c a big log smoldered 
in a rough-stone fin‘i>laee. On the stone slab above stood 
a huge Mexican jar, tilled with autumn bran<dies and trail- 
ing fluffy smoke-vine. Tin* walls wtU’e linished in warm 
natural woods, stained but wuthoiit polish. The air was 
aromatie/‘with clean wood odors. A walnut organ loomed 
in a sliyillow corner of roonl. All comers wer<i shallow 
in this octagonal dwi'lling. In anotlier corner 'were many 
rows of books. Through thu windows, across a low couch 
indubitably made for use, could be seen a restful picture 
of autumn tre(?s and yellow grasses, threaded by well” 
worn paths that I'an heri^ and there over the tiny estate. 
A delightful litthi stairway wound past more windows 
to the upper story. Hero the little lady greeted them and 
led them into wliat Saxon knew at once was her room. 
The two octagonal sides of 1h(! hous^^ which showed in this 
wide room w'cre giv<Ui wholly to windows. Tinder the long 
sill, to the floor, were 8]ielvf\s of books. Books lay hero 
and there, in the disorder of use, on w’ork table, couch, 
and desk. On a sijl by an open window, a jar of autumn 
leaves breathed the cliarm of the sweet, brown wife, who 
seated lierseif in a tiny ratt.au chair, enameled a cheery 
red, such as children delight to rock in. 

“A queer house/’ Mrs. Hale laughed girlishly and con- 
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tcntedly. ‘‘But we love it. Edmund made it with his 
own hands — even to the plumbing, though he did have a 
terrible time with that before he succeeded.’' 

“How about that hardwood floor downstairs? an’ 

the fireplaoe?” Billy inquired. 

“All, all,” she replied proudl}^ “^'And haJLllie fufhi- 
lure. That cedar ^esk tliere, the tabic — with hi;^ own 
hands.” 

“They are such gentle hands,” Saxon was moved to say. 

Mrs. Hale looked at her quickly, her vivid face alive, with 
a grateful light. 

“They are g(ntle, the gentlest hands I have ever k: own,” 
she said softly. “And you are a <lei;r lo have noticed it, 
for you only vsaw tluan yesfcrdtiy in parssing.” 

“1 couldn’t liclp it,” Saxon said simply. 

Her gai'.e slij)i>ed past Mrs. Hale, ailracted by the wall 
beyond, which was doin*. in a bewitching honeycomb pat- 
tern dotted with golden bees. The walls were liung with 
a ft:w, a very few, framed pietuivs. 

“They are all of people,” Saxon said, reiaemboiring the 
beautiful paintings in iNIarlf Hall’s bungalow. 

“My windows frame my landseajn^ paintings,” Mrs. 
Hale answered, pointing out (tf doors. “Inside I want 
only the faces of my <K‘ar ones whom 1 cannot have with 
ihe aBvays. Soiiui of them are dreavifal rovers.” 

“Oh!” Saxon v;as on her feet and looking at a pho- 
tograph. “You know Clara Hastings 1” 

“I ought to. I did everything but nurse her at my 
breast. She came to inc‘ wdieii she was a little baby. Her 
mother was my sister. Ho you know how greatly you 
resemble her? 1 remarked it to Edmund yesterday. He 
had already s^*en it. It wmsn't a bit strange that bis heart 
leaped out to you two as you came driving down behind 
those beautiful horses.” 

So Mrs, Hale was Clara’s aunt — ofd stock that had 
crossed the J^laiiis. Saxou knew now^ why she had re- 
minded her so strongly of lier (nvn mol her. 

The talk whipped quite away from Billy, who could 
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only admire the detailed work of the cedar desk while he 
listened. Saxon told of meeting Clara and Jack Hastings 
on their yacht and on their driving trip in Oregon. They 
were off again, Mrs. Ilale said, having shipped their horses 
home from Vancouver and taken the Canadian Pacific on 
their way to England. Mrs. Ilale knew Saxon’s mother, 
or, rather, her poems; and produced, not only ‘‘The Story 
of the Piles,” but a ponderous scrapbook which contained 
many of her motlun’ s j)oems which Saxon bad never seen. 
A sweet singer, i\Irs. Ilale said; but so many had sung 
in the days of gold and been forgotten. There had been 
no army of inagazinos then, and the poems had perished, 
in local nev/spa])ers. 

Jack Hastings bad fallen in love with Clara, the talk 
ran on; then, visiting at Trillium ‘Covert, he had fallen in 
love vdtli Sonoma Valley and bought a raagniticent home 
I'anch, thougii little enough he saw of it, being away over 
the world so much of tlu* time. i\lrs. Hale talked of her 
own journey across the I Tains, a little girl, in tlie late 
Fifties, and, like i\lrs. .Mortimer, knew all about the fight 
at Little, Jleadow, and tlie tae^of the mnssaerc of the emi- 
grant * train of which Hilly s faiher liad been the sole 
feurvh'or. «. 

“And so,” Saxon concluded, an hour later, “we we been 
three years searching lor our valley oi IIk* moon, and iiO\t 
we’ve found it.” 

^‘Valley of the .Moon?” Mrs. Ilale (pieried. “Then yon 
knew about it all ii]<‘ lime. Wlmt k(‘pt you so long?”' 

“No; We didn’t know. \Ve just started on a blind 
search for it. liall called it a pilgrimage, and was 

always teasing us to (*.arry Jmig staffs. He said wine* 
we found the s]>ot w’e'{ know, Irecaust', IIlcu the staffs would 
burst into blossom. le latiglicd at all tlie good thing'^’ 
we w’arited in our valh. y, and one night lie took me out am* 
shov/tM me the moon through a t(*i(\s(H>[)e. Ho said tliat w^a/ 
the only place we could find such a wonderful valley. He 
meant it was moonsliinc, but we adopted the name and 
went oa looking for it.” 
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'‘What a coincidence!” Mrs. Hale exclaimed. ‘'For 
this is the Valley of the Moon.” 

“I know it,” Saxon said with quiet confidence. “It 
has everything we wanted.” 

“Bnt yo>u don’t understand, niy dear. This is the Val- 
ley of the Moon. This is Sononia Yailey. Sonoma is an 
Indian word, and means the Valley ot the Moon.. That 
was what the Indians called it for untold ages before the 
iirsi wiiitc men came. We, who love it, still so call it.” 

And then Saxon rccalh'd the inyst^rious referehees Jack 
Hastings and his wife had madti lo i.t. and the talk tripped 
•along until T^illy gri^w restli‘ss. lie. cleared Lis throat 
significantly and inlcmriipted. 

“We want to find out about that, ranch acTost the 
i-reek — wlvo owns it, if ‘they’ll sell, where well find ’em, 
a.u’ such tilings.” 

iMrs. Hale stood up. 

“Well go and E<luiund,” sl'e. said, eatehing Saxon 
by llie hand and leading llie w'ay. 

“My!” l^illy ejatoilaied, towering a’he.ve her. d‘I used 
to think Saxon W’as smalL *ihit shi'M juake two pf you.” 

“And you’re prett> big,” tlie little woman siuilec?; “but 
Edmund is taller than you, and broader'Shouidered.” 

Tliey crossed a brigiit hall, and found the big beautiful 
Tuisbilnd lying bade Reading in a huge, Mismon rocker. 
Beside it Avas anotln r tiny child’s ehalr of rcchenameied 
rattan. Along the huigth of his thigli, the head on his 
knet* and dinndi'd toward a smoldering log in a fireplace, 
clung an incredibly largi' striped cat. Like its master, 
it turned its head to gre,et the newcomers. Again Saxon 
f*dt the loving benediction that a!>i(lcd iii liis face, his 
eye.s, his hands — toward which she involuntarily dropped 
Ikt eyes. Again she was im])ressed by the gentleness of 
them. They were hands of love. They were the hands 
of a type of man ^he had never dreamed existed. No one 
in that merry crowd of Carrav'l had prefigured him. They 
w^ere artists. This was the scholar, the philosopher. In 
place of the passion of youth and all youth’s mad revolt, 
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was the benignaiico of wisdom. Those gentle hands had 
passed all the hitter by and plucked only the sweet of life. 
Dearly as she loved them, she shuddered to think what 
some of those Carmelites would be like when they were 
as old as he — especially the dramatic critic and the Iron 
Man. 

“Here are tlie dear eliildren, Edmund."' Mrs. TTale said. 
“What do you think! They want to buy the Madrono 
Ranch. Tlnw’ve been throe years searcliing for it — I for- 
got to tell them we liad searelied t(sn years for Trillium 
Covert. Tell them all ahout it. Surely Mr. Naismith is 
still of a mind to sell!" . 

They seated Ihems-lves in simple massive chairs, and 
Mrs. Hale took tlio tiny rattan hcside the big Mission 
rocker, her slender hand tairled like a hnidril in EdriniTid's. 
And while Saxon listened to the talk, her eyes took in 
the gi'ave rooms InuMl with books. She began to realize 
how a mere stnu^tiire of wood and stoiu' may exy)ress the 
spirit of him who eonr^<dves and mak('s it. Those gentle 
hands h?al made all this — th<» very iurniture. she guessed, 
as her eyf's rovtnl from desk ho eliair, frmn work table to 
reading stand l)(\side the bed in tin* other room, where 
stood a grern-shaded lanip*ind oTxIerJy jn'Ies of magazine** 
and Ijooky. 

As for the nialtcT of Madrono Raneli, it was easy enouglf 
he was vSaying. Naismith would sell. Had desired to 
sell for t)i(‘ j'ast live years, evt‘r since lie had engaged in 
the enterTudse of bottling mineral water at the NSprings 
low'er down the valley. It was fortunate tlmt he was the 
owner, for about all the rest of the surrounding land was 
owned by a Fremdiman — an (sarly s(‘ttler. He would not 
part with a foot of it. He w'as a jieasant, with all the 
peasant's love of tlu^ soil, wliieh. in him, liad become an 
obsession, a dis<ias(\ lb? was a land-miser. Wdth no busi- 
ness capacity, old and opinionated, he was Land x^oor, and 
it w^as an open question whi<;h would arrive first, his death 
or bankruptcy. 

As for Madrouo Ranch, Nalsniith ow'Zied it and had 
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Bet the price at fifty dollars an acre. That would be one 
thousand dollars, for there were twenty acres. As a farm- 
ing investment, using old-fashioned methods, it was not 
worth it. As a business investment, yes; for the virtues 
of the valley were on the eve of being discovered ^by the 
outside world, and no b(itter location for a summer home 
could be found. As a haiipine.ss irivf^strnent in joy of 
beauty and climate, it was wortli a thousand times the 
price asked. And he knew Naismith would allow time on 
most of the amount. Eduiimd's sugg(\stioTi was that they 
take a two years’ lease, with option to buy, the rent to 
apply to the jmnihase if they look ii up. Naisni’+li had 
done that one/^ with a Swiss, who had i^aid a monthly 
rental of ten dollars. But the man s wife had died, and 
lie had gone away. 

Edmund soon divined Billy’s rennneiation, though not 
the nature of it; and sevf'ral qm;stions brought it forth — 
the old pioiK'er dr(‘am of land SfKiekuisness ; of cattle on 
a hundred hills; one liundred and sixty a<Tes of land the 
smallest thinkal/ie division. ^ 

“But you don't iiet‘d all 4hat land dear lad,” Edmund 
said softly. see you untlerstand iutimsive farming. 

Have you thought about inlensjve horse-raising?” 

Billy’s jaw droj>ped at the smashing newness of the 
idea... He considered it, hnt eouLl no similarity in 
the two processes, Unbelu-f Ic.'qx'd it no ]:is eyes. 

“You gotta shotv me!" he cried. 

The elder man smih'd gently. 

“Let us see. In th(‘ first place, you don't need those 
twenty acres exec'pt for beauty. Tli^re are five acres in 
the meadow. You don't need more than two of them to 
make your living at selling vegetal)les. In fact, you and 
your wife, working from daylight to daik, cannot prope^dy 
farm those two aer(*s Tiermaiiis three acres. You have 
plenty of water for it from the springs. • Don't be satisfied 
with one crop a jear, like the rest of the old-fashioned 
farmers in this valley. Farm* it like ycnir vegetable 
intensively, all the y('.ar, in crops that make horse-feed, ir- 
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rigating, fertilizing, rotating yotir crops. Those three acres 
will feed as many horses as heaven knows how huge an 
area of unseeded, uneared for, wasted 'pasture would feed. 
Think it over. Ill lend you books on the subject. I donl 
know how large your crops will be, nor do know how 
much a horse eats; that's your business. But I am cer- 
tain, \rith a hired man to lake 5 mur place helping your 
wife on her two acres of vegetables, that by the time you 
o^vn the horses your thro(‘ acres will feed, you will have 
all you can attend to. Then it will be time to get more 
land, for more horses, for more riches, if tlmt way hap^ 
pin css lie.” 

Billy undeivstood. In liis enthusiasm lie dashed out: 

‘‘YouVe some farmer/’ 

Edmund sroih‘d and glanced toward his wife, 
him your opinion of tliat, Anri(‘tte.’’ 

Her blue eyes tvrinkled as she complied. 

‘‘Why, the d<^ar, he never farms. He has never farmed. 
But he 'knows . She waved her hand about the book- 
lined wpfls. “lie is a stiHhmt of good. He studies all 
good tilings dori(‘ by good men wncler the sun. Ilis pJeiisurc 
is in Ijooks and wood-working." 

“Don’t forget Dulcie,", Edmund gently protested. 

“Yes, and Diilcie. " Annette laughed. “Dulcio is our 
eow. It is a great question with Jack Hastings whethtK 
Edmund dotes more on Duleie, or Duleie dotes more o; 
Edmund. Yvhen lie goes to ^an Francisco Duleie is mis 
erable. So is Edmund, until he liastens back. Oh, Duleie 
has given me no few ji^aiou.s pangs. But I have to eon 
tens he understands her as no one el-e does/’ 

“That is the one practical su}>j('rt 1 know by ezjierience,' 
Edmund confirmed. “J am an authority on Jersey cows, 
dill upon me any lime for counsel/'' 

He stood up and w’ciit toward his book-sbelv(‘S ; and th(> 
saw how magnifictmtly large a man ho was. He paused 
a book in his hand, to answer a qudfelion from Saxon 
No; there were no mosquitoes, allljough, one summer wher; 
the south wind blew for ten days — an unprcccdenle i 
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thing— a few mosquitoes had been carried up from San 
Pablo Bay. As for fog, it was the making of the valley. 
And where they were situated, sheltered behind Sonoma 
Mountain, the fogs were almost invariably high fogs. 
Sweeping in from the oc(!an forty miles away, they were 
deflecte,d by Sonoma Mountain and shunted high into the 
air. Another thing.. Trillium Covert and Madrono Ranch 
were happily situated in a narrow thermal belt, so l'hat in 
the frosty mornings of winter the teninerature was always 
several degrees higher than in the rest of the valley. In 
fact, frost was very wo’-e in the (hermal belt, as was jiroved 
^y the successful cull Ivai ion of certain orange and lemon 
'rces. 

Edinuml eontiniied reading aid selecting books un- 
til he had drawn out (fuite a niunler. He opened the 
lop one, Bolton llaH's “Thre,e Acres and Liberty,” and 
read to them of a man who walked Ki.v hundred and fifty 
miles a year in cultivating, by oid-fa.shion(;d methods, 
twenty acres, from which he l'.arvt;„i.-d three thousand 
bushels of poor potatoes; and of anoiher man, a, “new” 
farmer, who cultivated onlji five aert'S, walked two hun- 
dred mile.s, and produe,ed three thousaud bushels T»f po- 
tatoes, early and choice, which, he sold at many times the 
price received hy the first man. 

• Sa-wm reccivfid the books from Tidmund, and, as she 
heaped them iu Billy’s arms, reaii the titles. They were: 
Wickson’s “California Fruits,” Wiekson's “California 
Vegetables,” Brook.s’ “Pert.i)ix.er.s,” Watson's “Farm 
Poultry,” King’s “Irrigation and Orainage,” “Kropot- 
kin’s “Fields, Faclorie.s and Workshops,” and P’armer’s 
Bulletin No. 22 on “Tlie Fmling of Farm Animals.” 

“Come for more any time j'ou want them,” Edmund in- 
vited. “I have hundreds of volumes on t arming, and all 
the Agricultural Bulletins. . . . And you must come 
and get acquainted with Dulcuc your first spare time, 
ne called after them out the door. 
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SIr^. JIortimer arrived with seed, catalogs and farm 
books, to find Saxon immersed in the farm' books bor- 
rowed from Edmund. Saxon showed her around, and she 
was delighted with everytliing, including the terms of 
the lease and its option to buy. 

‘'And now,” she said. “What is to be done? Sit down, 
both of yon. This is a council of war, and I am the one 
j)erson in tlie ■world to tell you what to do. I ought to be. 
Anybody who has reorganized and recatalogned a great 
city library should be able to start you young people oS 
in short cider. Now, where shall we begin?” 

Slie paused for breath of consideration. 

“First, Sladrono Kancli is a bargain. I know soil. I know 
beauty. JL know climate. Madrono Eanch is a gold mine. 
There is a fortune in that meadow. Tilth — I'll tell you 
about "that later. First. h(-n'\s the land. Second, w^hat 
are you going to do with it/ Make a living? Y(s. Vege- 
tables? Of course. What are you going to do with them 

after you liave giWAUi them? Sell. Where? ^NoW 

listen. You must do as I did. Cut out the middle man. 
Sell directl}^ to the consumer. Drum up your own mar- 
ket. Do you know what I saw from the car windows, 
coming up the ■^'illley, only several mile,s from here? Ho- 
tels, s])rings, sum nr t resorts, winter resorts — poimlation, 
mouths, market, ilow is that market supplied? I looked 

in vain for truck gard<*as. Dilly, hariu^ss up your 

horses and be ready directly after dinner to take Saxon 
er/1 me driving. Never mind everjdhiiig else. Lcj things 
stand. WhaCs the use of starling for^a place of winch 
you haven h, the address. Yfell look for the address thi^ 

afternoon. Tlten wed! know wdiere we are — at.^’ The 

last syllable a smiling concession to Billy. 

. 490 
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But Saxon did not accompany them. There was too 
much to he done in cleaning the long-abandoned house 
and in preparing an arrangement for Mrs. Mortimer to 
sleep. And it was long after supper time when Mrs. Mor- 
timer and Billy returned. 

^^You lucky, lucky children/^ she began ijmhediately. 
'“This valley is just waking up. Here’s your mjarket. 
There isn’t a competitor in the valley. I though I those 
resorts looked new — Caliente, Boyf\s Hot Springs, El Ve- 
rano, and all along the line. Then there are three little 
hotels in Glen Ellon, right next door. Oh, I’ve talked 
with all the owners and managcirs.” 

'"She’s a wouz,” Billy admired. '"She'd brace up to 
God on a business projiosition. You oiighta seen her.” 

Mrs. Llortimer attknowledged the compliment and dashed 
on. 

'"And where do all the vegetables come from? Wagons 
drive down twelve to fifteen miles from Santa Rosa, and 
up from Sonoma. 9’hosc are the near<^st truck farms, and 
when they fail, as tliey often do, I am told, to supply the 
increasing net^ds, the mauagt^rs have to express vegetables 
all tlie way from Sau Francisco. I’ve inti'oduced^Billy. 
They’ve agreed to patronize h»nie industry. Besides, it 
is better for them. You’ll deliver just as good vegetables 
•jilst as cheap; you will make it a point to deliver better, 
fresher vegetaldcs; and don’t forget that delivery for 
you will be cheaper by virtue of the shorter haul. 

*"No day-old egg stunt here. No jams nor jellies. But 
you’ve got lots of space up on the bench here on which 
you can’t grow vegetables. To-morrow morning III help 
you lay but the chicken runs and houses. Besides, there 
is the matter of cajions for the San Prantisco market. 
You 11 start small. It will be a side line at first. Ill 
tell you all about that, too, and send you the literature. 
You must use your head. Let others do the work. You 
must understand that thoroughly. The wages of super- 
intendence are always larger than the wages of the la- 
borers. You must keep books. You must know where 
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you stand. You must know wiat pays and what doesn’t, 
and what pays best. Your books will tell that. I’ll show 
you all in good time.” 

think of it — all that on two acres!” Billy mur- 
mured. 

Mrs. Mortimer looked at him sharply. 

‘‘Two acres your granny,” she said with asperity. 
“Five acres. And then you won’t be able to supply your 
market. And you, my boy, as soon as the first rains come, 
will have your hands full and your horses weary draining 
that meadow. We’ll work those plans out to-morrow. 
Also, thei-e is the matter of berries on the bench here — and 
trelliscd table grapes, the choicest. They bring the fancy 
prices. There will be blackberries — Burbank’s, he lives 
at Santa Rosa — Loganberries, Mammoth berries. But don’t 
fool with strawberries. That’s a whole occupation in 
itself. They re not vines, you know. I ve examined the 
orchard. It’s a good foundation. We’ll settle the pruning 
and grafts later.” 

“BuU Billy w^anted three acres of the meadow,” Saxon 
explained at the first chance. * 

“Wiiat for?” 

“To grow hay and oth«r kiuds of food for the horses 
he’s going to raise.” 

“Buy it out of a j)onion of the profits from those** thr^c • 
acres,” Mrs. Mortimer decided on the instant. 

Billy swallowed, and again achieved renunciation. 

“All right,” he said, with a brave show of cheerful- 
ness. “Let her go. Us for the greems.” 

During the several days of Mrs. Jlortimcr’s visit, Billy 
let the two women things for themselves. Oakland 

had entered upon a boom, and from tlie West Oakland 
stables had come an argent letter for more horses. So 
Billy W'as out, early and late, scouring tiie surrounding 
country for young worlc animals, in tliis way, at the 
start, he learned his valley thoroughly. There was also 
a clearing out at the West Oakland stabler, of marcs 
whose feet had been knocked out on the hard city pave- 
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ments, and he was offered first choice at bargain prices* 
They were good animals, lie knew what they were be- 
cause he knew then! of old time. The soft earth of the 
country, with a preliminary rest in pasture with* their 
shoes pulled off, would put them in shape. They 'would 
never do again on hard-paved streets, but there were years 
of farm work in them. And then there was the breeding. 
But ho could not undertake to buy them. He fought out 
the battle in secret and said nothing to Saxon. 

At night, he would sit in the kitch(m and smoke, listen- 
ing to ail that the two w^omen had done and planned in 
the day. The right kind of horses was hard to buy, and, 
as he put it, it was Jike pulling a imth to get a farmer 
to i)art with one, despite, the fact that he had been author- 
ized to increase the buying sum by as much as fifty dollars. 
Despite the coining of the automobile, the price of heavy 
draught animals contmued to rise. From as early as 
Billy could remember, the price of tlie big work horses 
had in<*-reased steadily. After the great earthquake, the 
price had jumped; it had never gone back. ^ 

‘‘Billy, you make more laoney as a horse-buyer than 
a common laborer, don’t you?” Mrs. Mortimer ^sked. 

9 “Very well, them. Yon won't liave to drain the meadow, 
'or plow it, or anything. You keep right on buying horses. 
^ Work i with your head. But out of what you make you 
will please pay the wages of one lal^orcr for Saxon’s vege- 
tables. It will be a good investment, with quick returns.” 

“Sure,” he agreed. “That’s all anybody hires any- 
body for — to make money outa’m. But how Saxon an' 
one man are goin ’ to work them five acres, when Mr. Hale 
says two of us could n’t do what’s needed on two acres, 
is beyond mo.” 

“Saxon isn’t going to work,” Mrs. Mortimer retorted. 
“Did you see me working at San Jose? Saxon is going 
to use her head. H s about time you 'woke up to that. 
A dollar and a half a day is what is earned by persona 
who don’t use their heads. And she isn’t going to bo 
satisfied with a dollar and a half a day. Now listen. I 
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had a long talk with Mr, Hale this afternoon. He says 
there are practically no eifieient laborers to be hired in 
the valley. ’ ’ 

know that/’ Billy interjected. ‘^All the good men 
go to 'the cities. It’s only the leavin’s that’s left. The 
good ones that stay behind ain’t workin’ for waives.” 

‘‘Vriiieh is perfectly Irue^ every word. Now listen, chil- 
dren. I knew about it, and 1 spoke to ilr. ilale. • lie is 
prepared to make the arrangements for you. He knows 
all about it himself, and is in touch with the Warden. 
In short, you will ])arole two good-conduct prisoners from 
San Quentin; and Ihey will be gardeners. There ar£ 
plenty of Chinese and Italians there, and they are the best 
truck-farmers. You kill tw^o birds with one si one. You 
serve the poor convicts, and you serve yourselves.” 

Saxon hesitated, shocked: while Billy gravely consid- 
ered the question. 

'^You know John,” Mrs. Mortimer went on, ^^Mr. Hale a 
man about the jilace? How do you like liim?” 

^'Oh, I was washing only to-day that we could find some- 
body like him,” Saxon said (Vigerly. ‘‘He’s such a dear. 
faithfrJ soul. Mrs. Hale told me a lot of fine things about 
him.” ' „ 

There’s one thing she didn’t tell you,” sjailed i\Trs. 
Mortimer. “John is a paroled convict. Twenty-eight 
years ago, in hot blood, he killed a man in a quarrel over 
sixty-five cents. lie’s been out of prison with the Hales, 
three years now. You remember Louis, the ohl French- 
man, on my ])Iace? He’s another. So that’s settled. 
When your two come — of course you will pay them fair 
wages — and we’ll make sure they’re the same nationality, 
either Chinese or Italians — ^well, when they come, John, 
with their help, and under Mr. Hale’s guidance, will knock 
together a small cabin for them to live in. Well select 
the spot. Even set, when your farm is in full swing you’ll 
have to have more outside help. So kef^p your eyes open 
Billy, while you’re gallivanting over the valley.” 

The next night Billy failed to return, and at nine o’clock 
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a Glen Ellen boy on horseback delivered a telegram. Billy 
had sent it from Lake County.; He was after horses for 
Oakland. 

Not until the third night did he arrive home, tilled to 
, exhaustion, but with an ill eonceah^d air of pride. • 
-''Now what have you been doing these threfe days?"'^ 
Mrs. Mortimer demanded. 

"Usin’ m‘y head,” he boasted quietly. "Killin’ two 
birds with one stone; an', take it from me, I killed a 
whole flock. Iluh! I got word of it at Lawndale, an’ I 
.wanta tell you Ha/xd an’ Hattie was some tired when I 
stabled ’m at Calistoga an’ pulled out on the stage over 
St Helena. I was Johnriy-on4lie-spot, an’ I naile(i ’m — 
.'eight whoppers — the whole outfit of a mountain teamster. 
Young animals, sound as a dollar, and the lightest of 
’em over fifteen hundred. I ship])ed ku last night from 
Calistoga. An’, well, that ain’t all. 

"Before that, first day, at I^awndale, I seen the fellow 
with the teeirJn’ coidraet for the pavin ’-stone quarry. 
Sell horses! Tie 'wanted to buy 'em. He wanted^ to buy 
’em bad. He’d even rent he said.” 

"And you sent hlvA the eight you bought!” SaxonT)roke 
in. 

"Guess again. I bought them eight with Oakland 
^oncy au’ they was slupjK'd to Oakland. But I got the 
Lawndale contractor on long distance, and lie agreed to 
pay me half a dollar a day rent for every work horse up 
to half a dozen. Thru T telegrajibed llie Boss, tollin’ him 
to sliip me six sore-fc^oted mares. Bud Strothers to make 
the choice, an’ to charge to my commission. Bud knows 
what I’m after. Soon as the^^ come, off go their shoes. 
Two weeks in pasture, an’ then they go to Lawndale. 
They can do the work. It 's a down-hill haul to the railroad 
on a dirt road. Half a dollar rent each — that’s three 
dollars a day they’ll bring me six dnys*a week. I don’t 
feed ’em, shoe ’m, ^r nothin’, an’ 1 keep an eye on ’m to 
see they’re treated right. Throe bucks a day, eh! Well, 
1 guess that’ll keep a couple of dollar-an’-a-half men goin’ 
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for Saxon, unless she works ’em Sundays. Huh! The 
Valley of the Moon! Why. well he wearin’ diamonds 
before long. Gosh! A fellow could live in the city a 
thousan’ years an’ not get such chances. It beats China 
lottery.” 

■■ lie stood, up. 

“I.’m goin’ out to watt-r IIs/;(‘l an’ ITattie, feed ’in, an’ 
bed ’m down, III eat soon a.s 1 come back.’' 

The two women were regai-ding each other with shining 
eyes, each on the verge of speecli when Billy returned 
to the door and stuck his head in. 

“They’s one thhig m.aybe you ain't got,” he said. “I 
pull down them three dollars oveiy day; but the six mares 
is mine, too. I own ’m. They're miiu. Are you on.*”’ 



CHAPTER XX 


“Fm not»done wilh you children," hafl been Mrs. Mor- . 
imer’^ -parting words; and several tHues' that winter she 
■an up to advise, and 1o teach Saxon how to calculate her 
Tops for the small inirnediatc market, for the inereasing 
pring market, ami for the height of summer, at which 
ime she would be able to sell all she could possib'v grow 
ind then not supply the demand. In the meaiilitne. Hazel 
ind Hattie were used e \ (Ty odd moiiumt in hauling manure 
'rora Glcu Ellen, wliost; barnyards had never known such 
i thorough cleaning. Also there were loads of commercial 
'ertilizer fi’om the railroad station, nought under Mrs, 
dortimer’s instruetions. 

The convicts paroled were (Chinese, ilotli had served 
ong in prison, and were ojd men; hut the dajl’s work 
hey were hahitaally ca[)ah]e of won Mrs. Mortimt*’s ap- 
moval. Gow Yum, twenty years before, had had charge 
if the vegetable gaj ileii of oiie ^f tlie great Meulo Park es- 
;ates. His disastei' had eome in the form of a fight over 
1 gaihe of fan tan in the Chinese quarter at Redwood 
uity. His compaiiion. Chan Chi, had been a hatehet-man 
>f note, in the old fighting days of the iSan Francisco 
iongs. But a quarter of century of discipline in the prison 
vegetable gardens had eoulod Lis blood and turned his 
band from hatchet to hoe. Those two assistants had ar- 
rived in Glen Ellen like precious goods in bond and been 
receipted for by the local deputy sheriff, who, in addition, 
report, cd on them to the prison authoritie,s each mouth. 
Saxon, too, made out a monthly report, and sent it in. 

As for the danger of their cutting Ikt throat, she quickly 
got over the ide‘a of it. The* mailed hand of the State 
hovered over them. The taking of a single drink of liquoi 
17 ' 503 
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would i)rovolte that hand to close down and^gerk them back 
to prison-cells. Nor had t&y fteedom^oi movement. When 
old Gow Yiirn needed to go to San Francisco to sign cer- 
tain papers before the Chinese Consul, permission had first 
to be obtained from San Quentin. Then, too, neither 
lAan was nasty tempered. Saxon had been approbensWe^ 
of the task of bossing two desperate convicts; but when 
they came she found it a pleasure to work' with them. 
She could tell them what to do, but it was they who knew 
how to do. From them she learned all the ten thousand 
tricks and quirks of artful gardening, ajid she was not 
long ill reali/ing how helpless she would have been had shfj 
de])er)ded on local !al)or. 

Still furtlier, slio had no fear, because she was not alone. 
She had been using her head. It was quickly apparent to 
her that she could not a(hH|uately ovc'rsee the outside 
work and at the same time do the iiouso work. She wrote 
to IJkiah to the energetic widow wiio had lived in the 
adjoining house and taken in washing. Slie had promptly 
closed Saxon’s -^offer. ]\rrs. l^aul was forty, short in 

stature, and weighed t^vo humored ])ouiids, but never wear- 
ied on her feet. Also she wvas devoid of fear, and. ac- 
cording to Billy, could sCtle the hash of both Chinese 
wdth one of her mighty arms. Mrs. Paul arrived with 
her son, a couriiry led of sixt(jen wiio knew'' horses arfd. 
could milk Hilda, the pretty Jersey which had success-^ 
fullj^ passed Edmund s expert eye. Though Mrs. Pauh 
ably handi(‘d the house, there w'as one thing Saxon in- 
sisted on doing — namely, w^asliing licr own pretty flimsies. 

^‘Wlien Fm no longer able 1o do that,” slic told Billy, 
^‘you can take a spade to that clump of redwoods beside 
Y^ild Yvbitcr and dig a hole. It will be time to bury me.” 

It w^as early in the da 3 ^s of JMadi^oho Ranch, at the 
time of ‘Mrs. Mortimer’s second -psit, that Billy drove in 
wdth a load of pii>c; and house, chicken yards, and barn 
were piped from the sc‘Cond-hand tank*^lie installed below 
the house-spring. 

‘"lluh ! I guess T can uso niy head,” li^ said. I watched 
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a woman over\c?^ the other si^e of the valley, packin’ 
water two huncli\^\feet from /the spring to the house ; 
an’ I did some figurin’. I put it at three trips a day and 
on wash days a whole lot more; an’ you can’t guess w'hat 
I made out she traveled a year packin’ water. One hun- 
ilred avj twenty- two miles. D ’ye get that ? One hundred 
and twenty-^o milas! I asked her how long she’d hen 
there. , Thirty-one years. Multiply it for yourself. Three 
tliousan’,' seven hundred an’ eighty-two miles — all for the 
sake of two hundred feet of pii)e. Wouldn’t that jar 
you ! 

, “Oh, I ain’t done yet. The.y’s a batli-tub an’ stationary 

tabs a-comin’ soon as 1 can see my way. An’, say, 

’ Saxon, you 1 *jk>vv that little clear fiat just where AVild 
Water runs into Sononirf. Tliey’s all of an acre of it. 
An’ it’s mim^! ^'lot that? An’ no walkin’ on the grass 
for you. It ’ll ])(' my grass. I’m goiii’ up stream a ways 
an’ put ill a ram I got a big s(‘eond-l»and one staked out 
lhat [ can get for ten dollars, an’ it'll puiu[> more water’n 
I lU'ccl All’ you’]] sre alfafa growin’ tliatll make your 
mouth wat,ei\ 1 go11a have a^iiother horse lo travel «^‘Ound 
on. You’iM* usin' ilax.i an’ JIattie too luiieh to give me 
.a chance; an’ T’ll ne'xr see 'ir»as soon as you start de- 
ijliveriii’ vegetables. 1 guess that alfafa 'll help some to 
lk(:ex> a^iolher horse goin’,” 

‘ But Billy was dv^stlned for a time to forget his alfalfa 
ill the exeitcmt.'nt of liigger ventures. Tirst, came trou- 
pe. Tiie several luindred dollars he had arrived with 
in Sonoma Valhy, and all his own commissions since 
earned, had gom" into improvimieuts and living. The eigh- 
teen dollars a w(-(Iv rmt al for his six horses at Lawndale 
went to pay wages. And lie was unable to buy tlie needed 
saddle-horse .for liis horse buying expeditions. This, how- 
ev(T, he had got around by again using bis head and kill- 
ing two birds v'ith one stone. He bega*n breaking colts 
to drive, and in the driving drov;e lliem wherever he sought 
horses. 

far all was \velL But a new adiui nisi ration in Sou 
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Francisco, pledged to economy, Lad stopped,, all street work. 
This meant tlie shutting^^down of {^‘;^awndale quarry, 
which was one of the sources of suppi^^ for paving blocks, 
The six horses would not only be back on his hands, 
but he would have to feed them. ITow Mrs. Paul, Gow 
Yum, and Chan Chi were to be paid was bcy6nd, Jaim. v/ 

‘‘I. guess wx ve bit off more’n we could chew,'"' he ad- 
mitted to Saxon. 

That night he was late in coming home, but; brought 
with him a radiant face. Saxon w^as no less radiant. 

*‘It’s all right,” she greeted him, coming out to the 
barn w^here he was ’unhitching a tired but fractious colt. 

talked wdtb all three. They see the situation, ami 
are perfectly willing to let their w-ages stand a while. i 
By another W'oek 1 start Hazel and Hattie delivering vege- 
tables, Then the money tvill pour in from the hotels and 
my hooks w^on't look so lopsided. And — oh, Billy — you’d 
never guess. Old Oo\v Yum has a bank account. lie 
came to me after’ward — I guess be tva.s thinking it over — 
and offered to lend me four luindrfd dollars. What do 
you thf.uk of that?” .j 

“Tnat I ain’t goin’ to be loo proud to borrow it off ’m, 
if be is a Chink. Tie’s white one, an’ maybe T’ll needj 
it. Because, you see — well, you can’t guess wdiat I’ve ber^ 
up to since I seen you this inornin’. I’ve ben so Jmsj; 
ain’t had a bite to eat.” 

Using your Imad?” She laughed. 

‘‘You can call it that,” he joined in her laughter. “I’ve 
ben spendiii’ money like water.” 

“But you haven’t got any 1o spend,” she objected. 

“I’ve got credit in this valLy, I’ll let you know,” he 
replied. “An’ I sure strained it some this afternoon 
Now guess.” 

“A saddle-horse?” 

He roared with laiigliter, startling the coif, which tried 
to bolt and lifted him half off the grofuid by his grip on 
its frightened nose and neck. 

“Oh. I mean real guessin’,” he urged, wiuai the animal 
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had dropped taefc to earth and -stood regarding him with 
trembling siispicioh^X 

*‘Two saddle-horses?’^ 

‘‘Aw, you ain’t got imagination. I’ll tell you. . You 
?<riow Thiercroft. I bought his big wagon from ’m for 
sixty dollars. I bought a wagon from the Kenwood black- 
smith — so-so/^ut it 11 do — for forty-five dollars. An’ I 
bought iping’s wagon — a peach — for sixty-five dollars. I 
could a-got it for fifty if he hadn’t seen I wanted it bad,” 

“But the money?” Saxon questioned faintly. “You 
hadn't a hundred dollars left.” 

" “Didn’t I tell you T Lad credit? Well, I have. T stood 
f ’m off for them wag# ns. I ain’t spent a cent of cash 
money to-day excel >t lor couiile of long-distance switches. 
Then I bought three sets of work-harness — they’re chain 
harness an’ sceond-iiund — for twenty dollars a set. I 
bought ’m from the fellow that’s doin’ the haulin’ for 
the quarry. He don't nc(*d ’m any more. An’ I rented 
four wagons from ’im an’ four span of horses, too, at half 
a dollar a da.y for each horse, an’ half a doliai^ a day 
for each wagon — that’s six drdlars a day rent I golte pay 
'm. The three s(‘ls of spare harness is for my six horses. 
Then . , . lemme , yep, I rented two 

barns in Glen Ellen, »an’ I ordered fifty tons of hay an’ 
^ carload of hran an’ barley from the store in Kenwood — 
you see, J gotta feed all them fourteen horses, an’ shoe 
’m, an’ everything. 

“Oh, sure Tele, I'v! went some. I hired seven men 
to go drivin’ for me at two dollars a day, an’ — ouch! 
J ehosaphat ! iiat you doin ’ 1 ” 

“No,” Saxon said gravely, having pinched him, “jmu’re 
not dreaming.” She felt his inilse and forehead. “Not 
a sign of fever.” She sniffed his breath. “And you’ve 
not been drinking. Go on, tell me .the rest of this 
. , whatever it is.” 

“Ain’t you saiishcd?” 

“No. 1 want more. I want all.” 

‘'‘All riglit. But I just want you to know, first, that 
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the boss I used to work for in Oakland- ain^t got nothin’ 
on me. I m some man of affairs, if . anybody should ride 
up on. a vegeta])le wagon an’ ask you.* Now, I’m goin’ to 
tell you, though I can’t sec why the Glen Ellen folks didn’t 
beat me to it. I guess they w^as asleep. Nobody M a-over- 
looked a thing like it in the city. You see, it ^dis like 
this: ' you know that fancy brickyard (liey’r 6 5 :jettin’ ready 
to start for rriakin’ extra special fire brick for inside walls? 
Well, here was I worry in’ about the six horses coinin’ back 
on my hands, earnin’ me nolhin’ an’ eatin’ me into the 
poorhousc. I had to« get ’in work somehow, an’ T remem- 
bered the brickyard. I drove the colt down an’ talked wdth 
that Jap clieniist who’s lien doin’ the experimentin’. Gee!, 
They was foremen lookin’ over the ground an’ every- 
thing gel tin’ ready to hnin, I* looked over Iho lay an’ 
studied it. Then T drove up to where tlu'v’re openin’ 
the clay jiit — yon know, that tine, white chalky stuff we 
saw ’em borin’ out just outside the hundred an’ forty 
acres with the three knolls. It’s a down-hill haul, a mile, 
an’ twj.> horses can do it easy. In fact, their liardest 
job’lLbe haulin’ the empty ivagons up to the j»it. Tlien 
I tied the colt an’ went to hgurin’. 

**The Ja]) nrofessor’d t(>ld im* the manager an’ the olhery 
big guns of the company was cornin' up on llie morniii’^ 
train. I wasn’t shoutin’ things out to anybody, but I jiist^ 
made ni>self into a committee of wf‘]<*/)me; an’, when the 
train pulled in, there I was, ext^mdin’ llie glad liand of 
the burg — likewise tbe glad liand of a guy you us(‘d to 
know in Oakland once, a third-rate dub prize iiglit or by 
the name of— hmnne see— yef>, I got it right — Big Bill 
Roberts was the name he used to sjjort, but now he’s 
known as AYiiliams Roberts, E. S. 

‘‘YA'ell, as I was say in \ I gave ’m the glad hand, an’ 
trailed along wuUi ’em to the lirickyard, an’ from the talk I 
could see things was doin’. Then I 'ivatcln^d rny chance 
an* sprung my proposition. I waas scared stiff all the 
time for maybe the teamin’ was already arranged. Bui 
I knew it wasn’t when they asked for my figures. 1 had 
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by heart, afi' I rattled ’m .off, and the top-guy took 
'm down in his note-book. 

* We’re goin’ ihfo this big, an’ at once,’ he says, look- 
in’ at me sharp. ^Y7hat kind of an outfit you got, Mr. 
Roberts ? ’ 

‘‘Me,,! — with only Hazel an’ Hattie, an’ them too small 
for heavy teyimin’. • , • 

“ ‘I can slap foiu'tecn horses an’ seven wagons onto • 
the job at the jump,’ says I. ‘An’ if you want more, 111 
get ’m, that’s all.’ 

“ ‘Give us fifteen minutes to consider, Mr. Roberts/ 
•he says. 

“ ‘Sure/ says T, imf»ortaut as all lu^ll — ahem — n ?! — ‘but 
a couifie of oIIkt things first. I want a two year contract, 
an’ them figures all depends on one tiling. Otherwise they 
don ’t go.’ 

“ ‘YHiat’s •that?’ he. says. 

“ ‘The duii)i»/ sriys L ‘Here we are ou the ground, an’ 

I might as well show you.’ 

“An’ I did. I 8howe<l ’'m where I'd los(^ out. if they 
stuck 1o their ])laii, on accenmt of ihe dip dowui \jn’ pull 
up to tlie duni]). ‘All you got (a do,’ 1 says, ‘is to build 
tlie bunkers fifly jVet ov^t, t\row tlio road around the 
rim of tlie liill, an’ make alioiit seventy or eighty feet 
^ of eh^vated bridge.’ 

“F.ay, Saxon, liiat kind of talk got ’em. Jt was stralght. 
Only they’d heui lliinkin’ about bricks, wliile I was only 
Ihinkiu’ of teamin’. 

“1 guess llnw was all of half an hour considerin’, an’ 

I was almost as miserable wailin’ as when 1 waited for you 
to say yes after 1 asked you. I went over the figures, 
ealeulatin’ wliai J e(mld throw off if 1 had to. You see, I’d 
given it to Vm stiff — regular city prices; an’ I was pre- 
pared to trim down. Then they come back. 

“ ‘Prices ouglita be lower in Ihc country,’ says the 
top-guy. 

“ ‘Nope/ I says. ‘Tliis is a wine-grax>e ^mllcy. It don’t 
raise enough’ hay an’ feed for its own animals. It has to 
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be shipped in from the San Joaqiiiil Valley. Why, I can 
buy hay an’ feed cheaper in San Pmncisco, laid down, 
than I can here an’ haul it myself.*^ 

‘‘An’ that struck ’m hard. It was true, an’ they knew 
it. But — 'SajM If they’d asked about wages for drivers, 
an’ about horse-shoein ’ prices, I’d a-had to come 'down; 

, because, you see, they ain’t no teamsters’ Wion in the 
country, an’ no horseshoers’ union, an’ rent is low, an’ 
them two items come a wdiole lot cheai>er. Hull ! This 
afternoon I got a word bargain with the blacksiuilli across 
from the i)ost office;' an’ he takes my wliole bunch au’ 
throws off twenty-five cents on each shoein’, though it’s* 
on the Q. T. But they didn’t tliink to ask, bein’ too full 
of bricks.” 

Billy fi^lt in Ins hn'ast pocket, drew out a legal-looking 
document, and handed it to Saxon. 

“There it is,” he said,” “the contract, full of all the 
agreements, prices, an’ penal: ies. I saw Mr. Hale down 
town an' showed it to ’m. He says it’s O.K. An’ say, 
then I ]|), out. All over town, ^Kenwood, Lawndale, every- 
•where,# ‘everybody, ever}dhing! The quarry teamin’ fin- 
ishes Friday of this week. An’ I take the whole outfit 
an’ start Wednesday of hext week haulin’ lumber for 
the buildin’s, an’ bricks for the kilns, an’ all the rest. 
An’ when they’re ready for the clay I’m the boy ihat’lh 
give it to them. 

“But I ain’t told you the best yet. 1 couldn’t gel the 
switch right away from Kenwood to Lawndale, and while 
I waited I went over my figures again. You couldn’t 
guess it in a million years. I’d made a mistake in addition 
somewhere, an’ soak^^l ’m ten per cent, more’n I’d ex- 
pected, Talk about findin’ money! Any time you want 
them coufile of extra men to help out with the vegeta])!es, 
say the word. Though W'c’re goin’ to have to pinch the 
next couple of months. An’ go ahead, an’ borr-jw that 
four hundred from Gow Yum. An’ tell him you’ll pay 
eight per cent, interest, an’ that we won’t w^ant it more’n 
three or four montlw?,” 
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■When Billy got away from Saxon’s arms, he started lead- 
ing the colt up and down to cool it off. He stopped so 
abruptly that his collided with the colt’s nose, and 
there was a lively minute of rearing and plunging. * Saxon 
wailed, for she knew a fresh idea had struck Fully.* 

Say,” he said, ‘Vlo you know anything about hank 
accouhls an’^idrawiii’ checks?” 



CHAPTER XXI 


It was on a bright Juno morning that Billy told Saxon 
to put on her i-iding clothes to try out a saddle-horse. 

“Not until after ten o’clock/’ she said. “By that 
time 111 have the wagon off on the second trip.” 

Despite the extent of the business she had developed, her 
executive ability and system gave her much spare time. 
She could call on the Hales, whidi was ever a delight, 
csx^ecially now that the Hastings were back and that Clara 
was oftei; at her aunt’s. In this congenial almosphere 
Saxon buT'gconed. She had begun to read — to read witli 
understanding; and she had time for her books, for work 
on her T)retties, and for Billy, whom she accompanied on 
many expeditions, 

Billy/ was even busier thaji slie, lus work being more 
scattered and diverse. And, as well, he koj^t his vye on 
the home barn and horse,s whicli Saxon used. In truth 
he had become a man of aiTairs, tbough Mrs. Mortimer bad 
gone over his accounts, with an eagle eye on the e^pcni?e 
column, discovering several minor leaks, and finally, aidedN 
by Saxon, bullit d him into kpe[)i]ig books. Each night, af- 
ter supper, he and Saxon yiosted their books. Afterward, 
in the big morris chair he had insisted on buying early 
in the days of Lis brickyard contract, Saxon would creep 
into his arras and strum on the ukulele; or they would 
talk long about what they were doing and j)]anning to do. 
Now it would be: 

“I’m rnixin’ uy) in politie.s, Saxon. It pays. You bet 
it pays. If by ndxt, spring I ain’t got half a dozen teams 
workin’ on the roads an’ }>ulliu’ down the county money, 
it’s me back to Oakland an askin’ tlie Boss for a job.” 

Or, Saxon: “They’re really starting that new hotel 
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between Calientc and Eldridge. . And there’s some talk of a 
big sanitarium back in the liiUs.” 

Or, it would bet Billy, now that you’ve piped that 
acre, you’ve just got to let me have it for my vegetables. 
I’ll rent it from you. I’ll take your own estimate for 
all thp^ alfalfa you can raise on it, and i)ay you full market 
price less llu' cost 6f growing it.” 

'‘It’s all right, take it.” Billy sui)prc5jsed a sigh.* 
"Besides, I’m too busy to fool with it now.” 

Which prevarication w%as bare-faced, by virtue of his 
having just installed the ram and pip(‘d the land. 

, "It wdll be the wisest, Billy,” she soothed, for she knew 
his dream of land-spaf'ioasness was stronger than ever. 
"You don’t want to fool with an acre. There’s that hun- 
dred and forty. Wo'ji*buy it yet if old Cliavon ever 
dies. Besid(‘s, it r^'iilly lielongs to J\Iadrono Raneli. The 
tw'O togetluT were the original quarter secliori.” 

"I don’t W'isli no man’s death,” l^iliy grumbled, "But 
he ain’t gettin’ no good out of it, over-pasturin’ it with 
a lot of scrub animals. I’v(‘ sized it up every iq^h of it. 
Tliey’s at least forty aer<^ in the three cleare\ fields, 
with wmter in tlni hills ])eliiiid to heat the hand. Tlie 
horse fe<^d I could rai-^o on itW take your breath away. 
Then tiiey s at least lifly aenss I could run my brood 
iruireii on pasture mixed up witli trees and steep places and 
such. The other fitly s just Ihiek wmods, an’ pretty places, 
an’ wild game. An’ that old adobe barn’s all right. Witli 
a new roof it'd s!u*ll,( 0 ' any amount of animals in bad 
weather. Look at me now, rentin’ that measly pasture 
back of ring’s just to niu my leslin’ animals. They could 
run in the hundred an’ forty if I only had it. I wonder 
if Chavon won hi hs'ise it.” 

Or, less aui]>itious, Billy would say: "I gotta skin 

over to retahima to morrow, Saxon. They’s an auction 

on the Atkinson Raneli an’ maybe I can pick up some 
> 

bargains.” 

"More horses!” 

"Ain’t I got two teams haulin’ lumber for the n .w win- 
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ery? An’ Barney’s got a bad sboulder-sprain. He’ll have 
to lay off a long time if he’s to get it in shape. An’ Bridget 
ain’t ever goin’ to do a tap of work fgain. I can see that 
stickin’ out. I’ve doctored her an’ doctored her. She’s 
fooled the vet, too. An’ some of the other horses has 
gotta take a. rest. That span of grays is showin’ the hard- 
work. , An’ the big roan’s goin’ loco. Everyhody thought 
it was his teeth, but it ain’t. It’s straight loco. It’s 
money in pocket to take care of your animals, an’ horses 
is the delicatest things on four logs. Some time, if I van 
ever see ray way to it. I’m goin’ to shii) a carload of niulCvS 
from Colusa County — big, heavy ones, you know. They’d, 
sell like hot cakes in the valley here — them I didn’t want 
for myself.” 

Or, in lighter vein, Billy: “By the way, Saxon, talkin’ 
of accounis, what d you think Hazel an’ IT attic is worth?— 
fair market price?” 

“Why?” 

“I’m askin’ you.” 

'‘Well, say, what you paid for thorn — three hundred 
dollars./’ ♦' 

“Hum.” Billy consid^Tcd deeply. “They he worth a 
whole lot more, but let it go at that. An’ now, gettin’ 
back to accounts, supi)ose you write mo a check for three 
hundred dollars.” ^ • 

“Oh! Robber!” 

“You can’t show me. Why, Saxon, when T lot you 
have grain’ an’ hay from my carloads, don’t you give me 
a cheek for it? An’ you know how 3^011 ’re stuck on keepin’ 
your accounts do^ra to the penny,” he teased. “If you’re 
any kind of a business woman 3^011 just gotta charge 3’'our 
business with them tv/o horses. I ain’t liad the use of 
’em since I don’t know when.” 

“But the colts will bo 3murs,” she argued, “Besides, 
I can’t afford bAod mares in my business. In almost 
DO time, now, Hazel and ^Hattie will have to be taken 
off from the wagon — the3’'’re too good for it anyway. 
And you keep your eyes open for a pair io take their 
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place. I'll give you a check for that pair, but no com- 

mission. ’ ' 

‘‘All right/’ Billy conceded. “Hazel an’ Hattie come 
hack to me*, but you can pay me rent for the time you 
did use ’em.” 

“If '.you n^ake me, I'll charge you board,” she threat- 
ened. 

“An’ if you charge me board, 111 charge you interest 
for the money I’ve stuck into this shebang.” 

“You can’t,” Saxon laughed. “It’s community prop- 
erty,” 

* He grunted spasmodically, as if iho breath had been 
knocked out of him. 

“Straight on the solar plexus,” he said, “an* me down 
for the count. But say, them’s sweet words, ain’t they? — 
community property.” He rolled them over and off his 
tongue with keen relish. “An’ when we got married the 
top of our ambition was a steady job an’ some rags an’, 
sticks of furniture all paid up an’ balf-worn out. We 
wouldn’t have had any community property <fmly for 
you.” " \ 

“What nonsense! What could I fiave done by myself? 
You know very well that you ’earned all the money that 
started us here. You paid the wages of Gow Yum and 
(jban* Chi, and old llughie, and Mrs. Paul, and — why, 
you’ve done it all.” 

She drew her two hands caressingly across his rhoul- 
ders and down along his great biceps muscles. 

“That’s what did it, Billy.” 

“Aw hell! It’s your head that done it. V^lxat was my 

muscles good for with no head to run ’em? sluggin’ 

scabs, heatin’ up lodgers, an’ crookin’ the elbow over & 
bar. The only sensible thing my head ever done was when 
it run me into ymr Honest to God, ^axon, you’ve ben 
the makin’ of m^,” 

“Aw hell, Billv/’ she mimicked in the way that de- 
lighted him* “where would I have been if you hadn’t 
taken me out of the laundry? I couldn’t take myself 
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out. I was just a hclx)lcsR girl. I’d have been there yet 
if it hadn't been for you. Mrs. Mortimer had five thou- 
sand dollars; but I had you.” 

"‘A woman ain’t got the chance to help herself that 
a man has,” he generalized. '^T’ll tell you what; It took 
the two of us. It’s ben team-work. We’ve run in^r^span. ' 
If we’d a-rim single, you might still be in Ihe laundry; 
*an’, if I was lucky, I'd ])e si ill drivhi’ team by the day an’ 
sportin’ around to eheai) dances.” 

Saxon stood under .the father of all madronos, watch- 
ing naz(d and Hattie go out the gate, the full vegetal )le . 
wagon ])e]iind Ihetii, when slie saw Billy ri(](‘ in, leading 
a sorrel mare from whose sillceu coat tlie sun flashed golden 
lights. 

‘H^our-y ear-old, high-life, a handful, hut no vicious 
tricks,” Billy cliaiitc'd, as he stopped hoside Saxon. **Skiii 
like tissue paper, mouth like silk, but kill the toughest 
bj'oncho o^'cr foaled — look at them lungs an’ nostrils. 
They call her Ramon'^ — some Spanish name: sired by 
Morellif/' outa genuine jMorgati stork.” 

‘'And tliey will sell ber?” Sa'iOJi gaspetl, standing with 
hands clasped in inarticulate delight. 

“That’s what I brought her to show you for.” 

“But how much must Ihry waiit for her^” was Sa*xon’b 
next (jueslion, so impossible did it seem that such an 
amazement of hor.se-flesh could eyrr Ixi lici’s. 

“That ain’t your Imsiness,” Billy answered luaisquely. 
“The briclc^'ard’s payin’ for her, not tiu) v('get(d)le ranch. 
She’s yourn at the word. What d’ye say?” 

“I’ll tell you in a minute. ” 

Saxon was trying to mount, but tlic animal danced 
nervously away. 

“Hold on till T tb',’’ Billy said. “She ain’t skirl-broke, 
that’s the tiTmble.*’ 

Saxon tiglitly gr i])ped reins and mane, stepped with 
spurred foot on Billy’s hand, and wuis lifted ligiitly into 
the saddle. 
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used to spurs/’ Billy called after. ‘‘Spanish 
broke, so don’t check her quick. Come in gentle. An’ 
talk to her. She’s high -life, you know.” 

Saxon nodded, dashed out the gate and down the road, 
waved a hand to Clara Hastings as she passed the gate 
of Trillium Covert, and continued up Wild Water canyon. 

"When she came . hack, Eoniona in a jilcaseiit lather, 
Saxon rode to the rear of the house, past tlie chicken • 
horises and the fiourisliing herry-rows, to join Billy on 
the rim of the bench, wdiore he sat on his horse in the 
sliade, smoking a cigarette. Together they looked down 
through an opening among the trees* to the meadow which 
was a meadow no longer. 'With malhemal i(*nl aceu7\acy 
it was divided into suuar(*s, oblong>s, and narrow sliips, 
wdiich displayed sharj>ly. the tliousand hues oi' green of a 
truck garden. Cow Yian and Chan (du, uiidc^ enormous 
(.'hinese grass hats, were [danting grecui onions. Old 
Tlughie, hoe in hand, plodded along the main artery of 
running water, oi)ening certain laterals, closing others. 
From the Vvork-shed heyood the ]>am the stroJics of a 
liamrm r told {^axou that C^irlsim was wire-binding vege- 
table boxes. iNlrs. Paur.s cbecry soprano, lifted in tl hymn, 
iloated through th(‘ tn'cs, ncco7y]>anit,d hy the v/hirr of an 
( gg-l-e.j{ ;-r. A sharp barking told v;bei'c I'ossnm still 
waged liystcric'al and bailed war on tlic I Douglass squir- 
rels. lUlly took a long draw from liis eigan^lle, cxlialed 
ibe smoke, and continued to look down at the meadow. 
Saxo!i divined trouble in bis manner. His rein-liand was 
on the pommel, and k:-r free band went out and softly 
rested on bis. lUlly tnrned hU slow gaze upon her mare’s 
lather, seeming not to note it, and continued on to Saxon’s 
face. 

“Huh!” lie equivocated, a.s if waking up. “Them San 
Leandro Poichugeere ain’t got not bin on us when it 
comes to intvuisivi' farmink Look at Miat water runniiik 
You know, it setaus so good to me that soirietimes I just 
wanta. get down oii hands an’ knees an’ lap it all tip 
myself,” 
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‘‘Oh, to have all the water you want in a climate like 
this!’’ Saxon exclaimed, 

“An’ don't be scared of it ever goih’ back on you. If 
the rains fooled you, there’s Sonoma Creek alongside. 
All we gotta do is install a gasoline pump,” 

“But we’ll never have to, Billy. I was talking with' 
‘Kedwood’ Thompson. lie’s lived in the valley since 
'Fifty-three, and he says there’s never been a failure of 
crops on account of drought. AYe always get our rain.” 

“Conie on, lets go for a ride,” he said abruptly. 
“You’ve got the time.” 

“All right, if you’ll tell me what’s bothering you.” 

lie looked at her quickly. 

‘ ‘ Nothin ’ ’ he grunted. “Yes, there is, too. V/hal ’s the 
difference? You’d know it soonei or later. You ought to 
see old C ha von. His face is that long he can’t walk with- 
out bximpln’ Ins knee on his chin. Ilis gold-mine’s peterin’ 
out. ’ ’ 

“Gold mine!” 

“Ilis clay pit. It’s the same thing. Tie’s gettin’ twenty 
cents a yard for it from the bidekyard.” 

“And that means the end of ;vour teaming contract.” 
Saxon saw the disaster in rll its hugeness. “\Vliat about 
the brickyard people?” 

“Worried to death, though they’ve kept secret about 
it. They’ve had men out punchin’ holes all over the 
hills for a week, an’ that fTaj) chemist set tin’ up niglits 
analyzin’ the rubbish they’ve brought in. It’s peculiar 
stuff, that claj^ for what they want it for, an’ you don’t 
find it ever3'where. Them experts that reported on Chav- 
on’s pit made one hell of a mistake. Maybe tliey was 
laz 3 ^ wdth their horiii 's. Anywa3^ they slipped up on the 
amount of clay the^" was in it. Now don’t get to botherin’. 
It’ll come out somehow. You can’t do nothin’.” 

‘ ‘ But I can, ’ ’ Saxon insisted. “We won ’t buy Kamona. ’ ’ 

“You ain’t got a thing to,, do with that,” he answered. 
“I’m buyin’ her, an’ her price don’t cut any figure along- 
side the big game I’m playin’. Of cours.e, I <'.an alv/aya 
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sell my horses. But that puts a stop to their makiu’ 
money, an' that brickyard contract was fat." 

“But if you get some of them in on the road wprk for 
the county?" she suggested. 

“Oh, I got that in mind. An' I'm keep in/ my eyes 
open. ^ They ^'3 a chance the quarry will start again, an' 
the fellow that did that teamin’ has gone to Puget Sound.^ 
An' what if T have to sell out most of the horses? Here's* 
you and the vegetable ])usincss. Tljat's solid. We just 
don't go ahead so fast for a time, that’s all. I ain't scared 
of the country any more. I sized things up as we went 
‘ along. They ain’t a j;.rk burg we hit all the lime on 
the rood tliot I couldn't jump into an' make a go. An' 
jiow vdiere d’you want lo ride?" 



CHAPTEE XXII 


Tuey cantered out tLe gate, thundered across the bridge, 
.i*nJ passed Trillium Covert before tliey pulled in on tlie 
grade of Wild Water Canyon. Saxon had chosen her 
field on the big spur of Sonoma Mountains as tlie o])jec- 
tive of tlieir ride. 

'‘Say, I bumped into something big this mornin’ when 
I was goin^ to fmeh Eamona/^ Billy said, the clay pit 
trouble banished for tlie time. "You hiiow tlie hundred 
an^ forty. I passed young Chavor along the road, an' — I 
don't knc/w why — just for ducks, 1 guess — I up an' asked 
'm if he thouglit the old man would lease tlie hundred 
an’ forty to me. An’ what d’you think! He said the 
old man didn’t own it. Was just leasin ’ it Idinself. That’s 
how we wms always seein’ his cattle on i1. It’s a gouge 
into his Ijind, for he owns everything on three sides of it. 

"Next I met ITiig. He said Hillard owmed it an’ was 
wdllirC to sell, only Chavon^didn’t have the price. Then, 
cornin’ back, I looked in on Payne. lie’s quit blaek- 
j;mitliiii’“~his back s hurtiu’ ’m from a kitl— an’ just' 
startin’ in for real estate. Sure, be said, Hilyanl would 
sell, an’ bad already listed tlie land wdlh ’m. Clsavon s 
over-pastured it, an’ Ililyard w*onT give ’m another lease.'’ 

When tJiey had climbed out of Wild Water Canyon, 
they turned tbeir horses about and halted on the rim, 
W'hcro they could i.'ifk across at the Ihreo densely w'ooded 
knolls in tlie midst of the desired hundred and forty. 

"AVe’ll get it yet,” Saxon said. 

"Sure wv^ wdll,” Billy agreed with careless ccrliludo. 
"I’ve bt-ii lookin’ wver tla* lug adobe barn again. Just 
the thing for a raft of ho?\st‘s, an’ a new roof’ll be chcaper'ri 
I thought. Though neither Chavon or mo ’ll be in the ma c- 
ket to bu3" it riglit away, wdlh the clay pinehin' out.” 
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When they reached Saxon's field, which they had learned 
was the j)roperty of Redwood Thompson, they tied the 
horses and entered it on foot. The ha3’, just cut, was 
being raked by Thompson, who hallo’d a greeting to them. 
It was a cloudless, windless da\% and they sought ‘refuge 
from \he sun in the woods be^^ond. They encountered a 
dim trail, 

‘'It’s a cow trail,'’ Billj^ declared. “1 bet tliey’s a* 
tcen3" j)aRtTire tucked away somewdiere in them trees. Let’s 
follow it." 

A rjuarter of an hour later, several hundred feet up 
Abe side of the spur, they emerged on an open, grassy 
space of hare hillside. IVIost of the hiindri'd ani' forty, 
tw'o miles away, lay beneath them, while they were level 
with the tops of the three knolls. Billy paused to gaze 
upon the mucli-desiret,! land, and Saxon joined him. 

'AVhat is tiiatr' she asked, poinliug toward the kuolls. 
‘‘Up the little canyon, to the left of it, there on the far- 
thest knoll, right under that spruce that's leaning over." 

■\Vhat Billy saw was a while scar on the canyon w^all. 

^‘It'sone on me,'* lie so idf .studying th'' scar. ‘‘Jythought 
J knew ever^’' inch of that land, hut T never seen that 
before. 'Why, I was rigid h\ there at th.c Insid of the 
canyon the first part of Ho* winter. It's awful wild. Walls 
i!if tl.^* f^'Otivon like th'^* siih‘s of a steeple an covered with 


thick woods.’’ 

‘'What is it?" she aske< "A slide?" 

"Must he--[)rougld down hy the heavy rains. ^ If I 

don't miss my gucis- T>illy broke off, forget ling in 

the hdeiisiiy with which he continued to look. 

"Hilyard'jl sell for thirty an acre," lie began again, 
diseonnecti^d iy. ‘'C:K>od land, bad land, an all, just as it 
rims, thirty an acre. That’s forty-two hundred. Bayne’s 
new at r*‘ai estate, an’ I'll make’ni split ins comnnssion 
an’ g(d, the e^, o'rst terms ever. AVe can '•J*c-horrow tftiat four 
hundred from iTow Ahim. an' I can borrow money on my 
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She scarcely touched the edge of his thought. He looked 
at her. as if he had heard, then forgot her the next moment. 

‘‘Head work,” he mumbled. “Head work. If I don’t 
put over a hot one ” 

Tie started back down the cow trail, recollected Saxon, 
and called over his shoulder: 

“Come on. Let s hustle. I wanta ride over an’ look at 
‘that.” 

So rapidly did he go down the trail and across the dcM, 
that Saxon had no time for questions. She was almost 
breathless from her effort to keep up with him. 

“What is it?” she begged, as he lifted her to the saddle. ' 

“Maybe it’s all a joke — I’ll tell you about it afterward,” 
he put her off. 

They galloped on the levels, trotted down the gentler 
slopes of road, aud not until on the steep descent of Wild 
Water canyon did they rein to a walk. Billy’s preoccu- 
pation was gone, and Saxon took advantage to broach a 
subject which had been on her mind for some time. 

“Clara Hastings told me the other day that they’re go- 
ing to h^v^e a house party. Tlfe Hazards are to be there, 
and the Halls, and Koy Blanchard. . . 

She looked at Billy antviously. At the memtion of 
Blanchard his head had tossed up as to a bugle call. Slow- 
ly a whimsical twinkle began to glint ui) th rough the' 
cloudy blue of his eyes. 

“It’s a long time since you told any man he was stand- 
ing on his foot,” she ventured slyly, 

Billy began to grin sheepishly. 

“Aw, that’s all right,” he said in mock-lordly fashion. 
“Eoy Blanchard can come. I’ll let ’m. All that was 
a long time ago. Besides, I’m too Ijusy to fool with such 
things. ’ ’ 

He ur^ed his horse on at a faster walk, and as soon as 
the si 0 X 30 * lessened iJroke into a trot. At ^Priilixiiii Covert 
they were galloping. 

“You’ll have to stox> for dinner first,” Saxqn said, as 
they neared the gate of Madrono Kanch. , 
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'"You stop,’-’ answered. “I don’t want no din- 

ner. 

“But I want to go with yon,” she pleaded. ‘‘What 
id itf” 

“I don’t dast tell yo\i. You go on in an’ grt your 
dinner.” 

*'iNot aftej* that,” she said. “Nothing can keep me 
from coming altmg now.” ’ ^ 

Half a mile farther on, they left the highway, passed 
through a patent gate which Billy had installed, and 
crossed the fields on a road which was coated thick with 
chalky dust. This was tlie road that led to Cliavon's clay 
pit. The hundred and forty lay to the west. Two wagons, 
in a cloud of dust, came into sight. 

“Your teams, Billy, ”„cried Saxon. “Think of it! Just 
by tlie use of the head, earning your money while youVe 
riding around with me.” 

*^JIakes me ashamed to think how'' inueli cash money 
each one of them teams is hringin' mo in every day,” he 
acknowledged. 

They were turning off the road toward^ the bars 

which gave entrance 1o tlie one hundred and forV^ when 
the drivfu' of (lie foremost wagon hallo \1 and waved his 
hand. They drcAV in their horses and Availed. 

big roan’s broke loose,” the driver said, as he 
stopped hc’sido them. “Clean crai-iy loco — bitin’, squeal- 
in’, strikin’, kickin’. Kicked clean out of the harness like 
it was paper. Bit a chunk out of Baldy the size of a 
saucer, an’ Avovmd up hy breakin’ his own hind log. Live- 
liest fifteen minutes I ever setm.” 

‘'Sure it’s broke?” Billy demanded sharply. 

“Snre thing.” 

“Well, after you unload, drive around by the other 
barn and get Ben. lie’s in the corral. Tell Matthews to 
he easy with ’m. An’ get a gun. Samniy ’s got on# . You’ll 

have to see to the big roan. I ain’t got tiine now. ^Why 

couldn’t Matthews a-come alofig with you for Ben? You’d 
save time.’*’ 
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‘‘Oil, lie's just stickin* around waitin’,*' the driver an- 
swered, ^‘IIc reckoned I could get Ben." 

‘‘An’ lose time, eh? Well, get a move on." 

“That’s the way of it," Billy growled to Saxon as they 
rode on. “Nosa^we. No head. One man settin* down an* 
holdin’ his hands while another team drives oyta its* 
way doin’ what he oughta done. That’s the troulde witli 
ctwo-dollar-a-day men." 

“With two-do]]ar-a-day heads," Saxon said quickly. 
“What kind of heads do you ex}>eet for two dollars?" 

“That’s riglit, too," Billy acknowledged the hit. “If 
they had bettcT lieads they'd be in Ike cities like all the, 
rest of the better nuni. An’ the better men are a lot of 
dummies, too. Tiny don’t know the big chances in the 
country, or you couldn’t hold ’m from it." 

Billy dismounted, took the three bars down, led his 
horse through, then put up tlie bars. 

“When I get this place, there 11 be a gate here," he 
announced. “Pay for itself in no lime. It’s the thousan’ 
an’ one little things like Ibis that count up big when you 
put ’m together." He sighed contentedly. “I never used 
to think about such things, hut when we shook Oakland I 
began to wise uj). It them San Leandi’o Porchu- 
geeze tliat gave me uiv first eye-opener. I’d ben asleep 
before that." * 

They skirted the lower of tlic three fields, where the 
ripe hay stood uncut. Billy pointed with elofiiient di.s- 
gust to a break in the fence, slove7ify rei)aired, and on to 
the standing grain nuicli-tranipled by cattle*. 

“Them’s the things," lie criticized. “Old style. An’ 
look how thin that crop is. an’ the shallow plowin’. Scrub 
cattle, scrub seed, scrub farmin’. Chavon’s w(Mked it for 
eight years now’, an’ never rested it once, never x>ut any- 
thing in for wliat he took out, except the cattle into the 
stubble ‘ he minute the hay wms off." 

In a pasture glade, fartlier on, tliey came upon a bunch 
of cattle, 

“Look at that bull, Saxon, Scrub’s no name for it. 
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They oughta be h state law against lettin’ such animals 
exist. No wonder Chavons that land poor he's had to 
sink all his clay-pit earnin's ihto taxes an’ interest. He 
can’t make his land' pay. Take tliis hundred an' forty. 
Anybody with the savve can just rake silver dollars offen 
it. I'll show ’m." 

They passi*d the, big adobe barn in the distance. ^ 

‘‘A few dollars at tlie right time would a-saved lnm-> 
dreds on that roof,” Billy commented. ‘‘Well, anyway, 
I won’t be payin’ for any improvemf'iits when I buy. An’ 
I’ll tell you another thing. This ramdi is full of water, 
and if Glen Ellen ever grows they 11 haA^e to come to see 
me for their water supply.” 

Billy knew the ranch thoroughly, and took short-cuts 
through the woods by way of cattle paths. Once, he reined 
in ahruplly, and boih stopped. Confronting th(‘in, a dozen 
paces away, was a half-grown red fox. For half a minute, 
with beady eyes, the wild thing studied them, with twitch- 
ing sensitive nose reading the messages of the air. Then, 
velvet f(rot(‘d, it leajd aside and Avas eonc among the trees. 

‘^Tlie sori-of-a-gun ! ” Billy ejaculated. 

As tliey approached "Wild lYal^r, they rode ^ftut into 
a long narrow meadoAV. In tjlie middle Avas a pond. 

‘'Natural reservoir, Avhen Glen Ellen begins to buy 
watejr,” Billy said. '\See, down at tlio loAcer end there? 

Avonldnl cost anything iiardly to throw a data across. 

An’ 1 can pipe in all kinds of lull-drip. An’ water’s 
goin’ to be money in this valley not a tliousan’ years from 
now. An’ all the ginks, an’ boobs, an’ dubs, an’ gaza- 

bos poundin’ tlieir ear deado an' not soein’ it cornin’. 

An’ surveyors Avorkin’ up the AUiiley for an electric 

road from Sausalito Acith a branch up Napa Valley.” 

Tlx'v canu' to the rim of "Wild "Water canyon. Leaning 
far back in .heir saddles, they slid the horses doAvn a 
stee]) detdivity, Ihtoiigh big simuee \v\)ods, to i\vj ancient 
and all but oblileratcd trail. 

''They cut this trail Vay^hack in the Fifties,” Billy 
explained. ’ "1 only found it by accident. Then I asked 
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Poppe yesterday. He was born in theWalloy. Ho ^iaid 
it was a fake minin^ rush across from Petaluma. The 
gamblers got it up, an^ they must a-drawn a thousan’ 
suckers. You see that flat there, an' the old stumps. 
That's -where the camp was. They sot the tables up under 
the trees. ‘ The flat used to be bigger, but the eroiik^s eaten 
into it. Poppe said they was a couple ot kidiiPs au' oiie 
tlynchin’.” 

Lying low against their horses' necks, they scrambled 
up a steep cattle trail out of the canyon, and began to 
work across rough country toward the knolls. 

*'Say, Saxon, youVe alwa3^s lookin’ for som(;tliing pretty. 
I’ll show you what’ll make your hair stand up . . . 

soon as wm get through this mauzanita.” 

Never, in all their travels, had Saxon seen so lovely 
a vista as the one that gre(‘ted them when they emerged. 
The dim trail lay like a rambling r(‘d shadow cast on tlic 
soft forest floor by the great redwoods and over-arching 
oaks. It seemed as if all local varieties of and vines 
had conspired to weave the leafy roof — ]na])les, big ma- 
dronos and laurels, and lofty, tau-bark oaks, scaled and 
Avraj)peCi and interwoimd with Avild grape and flaming 
poison oak. Saxon drew Billy’s eyes to a mossy hank of 
five-finger ferns. All slopes seemed to meet to form this 
basin and colossal forG.st bower. Underfoot the floor wa^ 
spongy wdth water. An invisible Rtreamhd. whispered un- 
der broad-fronded brakes. On every liuiul opened tiny 
vistas of enchantment, wliere jmiing lanlwoods grouped 
still and statel}’’ about falhai giant>s, shoulder-high to the 
horses, moss-covered and dissolving into mold. 

At last, after another quarter of an liour, they tied their 
horses on the rim of the narrow eanjn)!! that ])en(‘trated 
the wilderness of the knolls. Through a rift in llio tree.s 
Billy i)ointed to the to]) of the leaning spruce. 

‘‘It’siright under that,” he said. ‘‘W/11 have to fol- 
low up the bed of the creek. Tluy ain’t- no trail, though 
you’ll seo plenty of deer paths crossin’ the creek. You’ll 
get your feet wet.” 
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Saxon laughed her joy and held on close to his heels, 
splashing through pools, crawling hand and foot up the 
slippery faces of water-worn rocks, and worming .under 
trunks of old fallen trees. 

“They ainT no real bed-rock in the whole mpuntain/’ 
Billy, flucidoied, “so the stream cuts deeper’n deejjcr, 
an’ that keeps the sides cavin’ in. They’iv as siev^p as 
they can be without failin’ d(»wn. A little farther up, the * 
canyon ain’t much rnoro’n a crack in the ground — but a 
mighty def‘p one if ajiyhody should ask you. You can 
spit acrost it an’ break your neck in il.” 

* Tbo climbijig grew more difficult, and lliey were finally 
halted, in a narrow chn't, by a drift-jam, 

“You wait. Lore/' lUlly directed, and, lying flat, 
squiruK'd oji tlirough crashing brush. 

Saxon wait(‘.d till all sound had died away. She waited 
ten minutes Icmger, then followed hy the way Billy had 
broken. "Where the l)ed of the canyon became im{)ossible, 
she came upon vdiat she was siav was a deer path that 
skirted the si«‘ep si<le and a tunnel through the close 
greenery* Sim caught a giiihjKse of the overhanging^prucc, 
almost above her h('ad on tlie opposite side, and emerged 
on a ])(>o} of clear Vv'ator in a dlaydike basin. This basin 
vvas of recent origin, imxiijg b('en funned by a slide of 
eartiraiid trees. Across the x'ooi arose an almost sheer 
wall of white. She recogniwal it for what it was, and 
looked about for Bill/, ^^he licard him whistle, and looked 
up. Two hundred fe^d. above, at the perilous toj) of the 
white Ywall, he was ludding on to a tree trunk. The over- 
hanging spruce was marby. 

“1 eon see the little pasture back of your field/’ he 
called down. “No vvonder nobody ever piped this off. 
The only place they could see it from is that speck of pas- 
ture. An’ you saw it first. Wait till^I come dojvn and 
t>dl you all abou1» iL I didn’t dast before.” 

It required no shrewdness to guCKSs the truth, Saxon 
knew this vas the j)recious clay reiiuired by the brick- 
yard. Billy circled wdde of tho slide and came down the 
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canyon-wall, from tree to tree, as descetiding a ladder. 

“Ain’t it a peach?” he. exulted, as he dropped beside 
her. '*Just look at it — hidden away Under fouf feet of 
soil where nobody could see it, an’ just waitin’ for us to 
hit the Valley of the Moon. Then it up an’ slides a piece 
of the skin off so as we can see it.” \ 

‘'Is it the real clay?” Saxon asked anxiously. ' 

“You bet your sweet life. I Vo handled too much of 
it not to know it in the dark. Just rnb a piece between 

your fingers. Likti that. Why, I could tell by the 

taste of it. I Vo eaten enough of the dust of the teams. 
Here’s wli ore our fun begins. Vliy, yon know weVe ben,^ 
workin’ our lieads off since we hit tJiis valley. Now we re 
on Easy street.” 

"But you don't ojmi it,” Saxon objected. 

"Well, you won’t he a hnndred ycaivs old before I do. 
Straight from here I hike to Payne an’ bind the bargain 
— an option, you know, while title’s searchin’ an’ 1 ’m rais- 
in’ money. Wo ’ll borrow that four liundred ]»ack again 
from Gow Yum, an’ 1 ’ll borrow all 1 can get on my luu’ses 
an’ wayoits, an’ Hazel and Hattie, an’ everything that’s 
worth a cent. An’ then 1 get the d(‘ed with a mortgage, on 
it to Ililyard for tlie 1)alan<«e. An’ tlum — it's takin’ candy 
from a baby — I'd contract with the brickyard for twenty 
cents a yard — maybe more. They’ll ho crazy with joy 
when they see it. Don’t n(‘ed any iKirin’s. They's nearly 
twm hundred feed of it cx])Osed up an’ down. Tlie whole 
knoll’s clay, wdlh a shin of soil o\(‘.r d.” 

“ But you’ll spoil all the ]M>auiirul canyon liuuling out 
the clay,” Saxon cried \vith alarm. 

"Nope; only tlie knoll. Tim road’ll come in from the 
other side, lt/11 be oidy half a mile to Chavon’s ])it. I’ll 
build the road an’ clnarge steeper teamin’, or the brick- 
yard can build it an’ I 'll t(*am for the same rate as before. 
An’ ttvVuity cents •a yard pourin’ in, all ])ro(i1, from the 
jump. I’ll sure have to buy more ]iors('s to do the work.” 

They sat hand in hand beside the pool and talked over 
the details. 
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“Say, Saxon^' ^illy said, after a pause had fallen, “ sing 
* Harvest Days/ won’t you?” . 

And, ^vhen she had .complied “The first time you sung 
that song for me was cornin’ home from the picnic pn the 
train / 

*})very^ first day we raot each other/’ shc'^ broke in. 
‘'Yfliat did you think a])out me that day?” 

” Wliy, what I’ve lliought over since — lliat you was made < 
for mo. I thought that right at the jujjip, in the first 
waltz. An’ what VI ^vou think of me?” 

“Oh, 1 wondered, and herore the first waltz, too, when 
wo were introduced and shook hands — I wondered if you 
were the man. Thof'c w'ero llie very w^onis tluP flashed 
into ray mind. Js he the 

“An’ I kind a looked* a linle soine good to yon?” he 
queried. 

“/ thoughit so, and my eyesight h.as always been 
good.” 

“SOy!” Billy went off at a tang-iit. “By next winter, 
whh everything hummiu’ aid s]rn)shape, vliat’s llie mat- 
ter wdlh us makiiB a visit V) Carmel? It'll h(‘. slack time 
for you wdih iIjo vcgrtaldes, an’ I’ll ]>e able to afford a 
foroniaji ” # 

Saxon’s lark of eiitluisiasm siirjudsrd liim. 

' “ Wl\at 's \m’ong?" lie d(*mai.det] quicldy. 

AVitli dowjoeast (h-inurcst eves and lu^sitating speech, 
Saxon said: 

“1 did something \eyterday wilhoul askujg your ad- 
vice. Hilly.” 

He •waited. 

“I wrote to Tnm," she added, with an air of timid con- 
fession. 

Still he W’aited — for lie knew not -what. 

“I asked him ship up the old cliest of drawers — my 
moth.er’s, you ream tuber — that v;e stoi\'d W'ith hi^i.” 

“Huh! I doTih see anything outa the way about that,” 
Billy said with relief. “We need the chest, don't we? 
An’ W'C can afford to pay the freight on it, can't w^e?” 
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*'Tou are a dear stupid man, tliafti what yon arc. 
Don't you know wliat is in the chest?'' 

He shook his head, and what she added was so soft that 
it was- ahnost a 'whisper: 

“The baby clothes." 

* ^ No ! " he excJ aimed . 

*‘Trne." 

‘‘Sure?" 

She nodded h. r head, h« v elieeks floodir.^ wilh quick 
color. 

“It's what I wanted, Saxon, niore/u anylhhi" else in 
the w'orJd. Lve l.en thhildn' a whole lot about it lately, • 
ever since we liit tlie valley," he went on, brcikenly, and 
for the first time slie saw tears uninislakablc in his eyes. 
“But after all I\1 done, an' the Kell [Vi rui'-!ed, an’ e/ery- 
thinjy, I ... I nt'ver urged you, or sjud a word about 
it. But 1 wanted it . . . oli, 1 wanttd it like , . . 

like I want you now." 

Ilis open ai-nis received Iier, and the ]>ool in tlie Jicart of 
the canyon kmnv a tender silence. 

Saxojr felt Billy's Unger Biid warnlngly on her lips. 
Guided by his hand, she turned Iht liead hack, and 1o- 
getbor tli(‘y gaz*Ki far up the side of tlie knoll \;here a doe 
and a spotted fawn l()ok(‘d down upon them from a tiny 
open space between the trees. ' ** 
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